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Art.  I.  —  Memoirs  of  Richard  the  Third  and  some  of  his 
Contemporaries.  With  an  Historical  Drama  on  the  Battle  of 
Bosworth.  By  John  Hexeage  Jesse.  London:  1861. 

T  T  was  the  shrewd  remark  of  Johnson,  that  when  the  world 
think  long  about  a  matter,  they  generally  think  right ;  and 
this  may  be  one  reason  why  attempts  to  whitewash  the  received 
villains  or  tyrants  of  history  have  been  commonly  attended  with 
indifferent  success.  The  ugly  features  of  Robespierre’s  character 
look  positively  more  repulsive  through  the  varnish  of  sophistry 
which  M.  Louis  Blanc  has  spread  over  them.  The  new  light 
thrown  by  Mr.  Carlyle  on  the  domestic  and  political  career  of 
Frederic  William  of  Prussia,  the  collector  of  giants,  simply  ex¬ 
hibits  him  as  the  closest  approximation  to  a  downright  brute 
and  madman  that  was  ever  long  tolerated  as  the  ruler  of  a 
civilised  community.  Despite  of  Mr.  Froude’s  indefatigable 
research,  skilful  arrangement  of  materials,  and  attractive  style, 
Henry  the  Eighth  is  still  the  royal  Bluebeard,  who  spared 
neither  man  in  his  anger  nor  woman  in  his  lust ;  and  hardly  any 
perceptible  change  has  been  effected  in  the  popular  impression 
of  Richard  the  Third,  although  since  1621  (the  date  of  Buck’s 
History),  it  has  continued  an  open  question  whether  he  was 
really  guilty  of  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  crimes  imputed 
to  him. 

Walpole’s  ‘  Historic  Doubts’  is  amongst  the  best  of  his  writ¬ 
ings.  If  he  was  advocating  a  paradox,  he  believed  it  to  be  a 
truth ;  and  in  the  subsequent  encounter  with  Hume,  he  has  the 
advantage  which  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  subject  must 
almost  always  give  over  the  ablest  antagonist,  whose  original 
views  were  based  upon  supei'ficial  knowledge.  Yet  no  part  of 
this  remarkable  essay  is  freshly  remembered,  except  an  incidental 
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reference  (on  which  the  ingenious  author  laiJ  little  stress)  to 
the  ajK)cryphal  testimony  of  the  Countess  of  Desmond,  wlio 
had  danced  with  Richard  in  her  youth,  and  declared  liim  to  be 
the  handsomest  man  at  court  except  his  brother  Edward,  con¬ 
fessedly  the  handsomest  man  of  his  day.  Mr.  Sharon  Turner’s 
learned  and  conscientious  recapitulation  of  the  good  measures, 
enlightened  views,  and  kindly  actions  of  Richard  has  proved 
equally  inoperative  to  stem  the  current  of  obloquy.*  AVhy  is 
this?  Why  do  we  thus  cling  to  a  judgment  wliich,  we  are 
assured,  has  been  ill-considered,  to  the  extent  of  uniformly  oppo¬ 
sing  a  deaf  ear  to  motions  for  a  new  trial  ?  Is  it  because  the 
numerical  majority  of  the  English  public  are  in  the  same  pre¬ 
dicament  as  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  boldly  avowed 
Shakespeare  to  be  the  only  History  of  England  he  ever  read  ? 
because  the  ground  once  occupied  by  creative  genius  is  thence¬ 
forth  unapproachable  by  realities  and  unassailable  by  proofs  ? 
The  image  of  the  dramatic  Richard,  as  represented  by  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  great  actors,  is  vividly  called  up  whenever  the  name 
is  mentioned  — 

‘And  when  he  would  have  said  King  Richard  died. 

And  called  a  horse,  a  horse,  he  Burbage  cried  ;  ’ 

and  this  is  unluckily  one  of  the  rare  instances  in  which,  if  it 
be  not  profanation  to  say  so,  the  truth  and  modesty  of  nature 
have  been  overstepped  by  our  immortal  bard  to  produce  a 
character  of  calculated  and  unmitigated  atrocity.  In  the  very 
first  scene,  the  hero,  after  expatiating  on  his  deformities,  con¬ 
cludes  — 

‘  And  therefore,  —  since  I  cannot  prove  a  lover 
To  entertain  these  fair,  well-si>oken  days, 

I  am  determined  to  prove  a  villain.’ 

^loralists  have  laid  down  that  dwarfs  and  misshapen  persons 
arc  commonly  out  of  humour  with  the  world,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  one  in  actual  life  ever  indulged  in  this 
sort  of  self-communing  at  the  outset  of  a  career.  The  far  truer 
picture  of  a  man  hurried  from  crime  to  crime  by  ambition  is 
Macbeth ;  and  the  most  virulent  assailants  of  Richard’s  memory 
are  agreed  in  allowing  him  the  kind  of  merit  which  Fielding 
gives  to  Jonathan  Wild,  who,  finding,  after  due  deliberation, 
that  he  could  gain  nothing  by  refraining  from  a  gootl  action,  did 
one.  By  presupposing  the  worst,  such  a  commencement  checks 
artistic  development  whilst  it  violates  the  truth  of  history  ;  and 

•  See  the  ‘  History  of  England  during  the  Middle  Ages,’  vol.  iv. 
book  V.  chap.  i.  All  the  best  materials  and  weightiest  authorities 
for  the  defence  of  Richard  are  collected  in  this  chapter. 
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not  the  least  interesting  or  instructive  result,  anticipated  from 
an  impartial  examination  of  the  authorities,  will  be  the  insight 
we  shall  attain  by  means  of  them  into  the  heaven-born  poet’s 
mode  of  selecting  and  working  up  the  materials  of  his  play. 

Mr.  Jesse  frankly  owns  that  his  w’ork  has  been  composed 
without  any  definite  object,  moral,  critical,  antiquarian,  or  philo¬ 
sophical.  It  ‘  emanated  indirectly  in  the  drama,’  entitled  ‘  The 
‘  Last  War  of  the  Roses,’  which  occupies  more  than  a  fourth 
of  the  volume,  and  strikes  us  to  be  an  attempt,  more  ambitious 
than  successful,  to  rival  the  greatest  of  dramatists  on  his  own 
ground.  *  To  the  merit  of  novelty,’  says  the  author  in  his 
preface,  *  whether  of  facts  or  arguments,  he  can  prefer  but  a  very 
‘  trifling  claim.  To  compress  scattered  and  curious  information, 

‘  and,  if  possible,  to  amuse,  have  been  the  primary  objects  of  the 
‘  author.’  The  result  is  a  very  agreeable  addition  to  popular 
literature,  containing  a  good  deal  that  will  be  new  as  well  as 
interesting  to  the  class  of  readers  for  whose  amusement  he  is  in 
the  habit  of  catering.  But  if  the  life  of  Richard  was  to  be  re¬ 
written  at  all,  the  task  should  have  been  undertaken  in  a  more 
serious  and  meditative  mood,  with  a  full  sense  of  its  responsibi¬ 
lities,  and  a  keener  insight  into  the  complex  causes  of  the  strange 
notions  of  right  and  wrong,  legality  and  illegality,  which  marked 
the  period  in  dispute. 

During  the  whole  of  the  Plantagenet  dynasty,  the  succes¬ 
sion  to  the  crown  was  involved  in  the  most  mischievous  un¬ 
certainty.  Except  in  the  case  of  an  adult  eldest  son,  inheriting 
from  the  father,  there  was  no  rule  of  descent  universally  re¬ 
cognised.  Whether  more  remote  lineals  should  be  preferred 
to  collaterals,  or  whether  claims  by  or  through  females  were 
admissible  at  all,  were  questions  frequently  and  most  furiously 
agitated ;  nor  was  any  title  deemed  absolutely  unimpeachable 
until  ratified  by  the  popular  voice  or,  what  was  equally  or 
more  potent,  by  the  assent  of  the  landed  aristocracy.  It  is  not 
going  too  far  to  say  that  any  member  of  the  royal  family,  or 
even  any  peer  related  to  it  by  blood,  had  a  chance  of  the  throne : 
hence  the  plentiful  crop  of  conspiracies  constantly  springing  up ; 
hence,  also,  the  eagerness  of  the  sovereign,  de  facto,  to  get  rid, 
by  any  means,  foul  or  fair,  of  every  possible  competitor.  To 
bear  no  brother  near  the  throne  was  not,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
peculiar  to  the  Turk;  and  servile  parliaments  were  never 
wanting  to  pronounce  or  ratify  the  cruel  sentences  of  fear, 
cx[»ediency,  or  hate.  The  wholesale  beheading,  hanging  and 
quartering,  that  took  place  after  each  alternation  of  fortune 
during  the  Yorkist  and  Lancastrian  battles,  were  only  exceeded 
in  atrocity  by  the  vindictive  and  insulting  butcheries  of  prisoners 
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perpetrated  on  the  field.  It  has  been  computed  that  not  fewer 
than  eighty  princes  of  the  blood  died  deaths  of  violence  during 
these  wars ;  and  the  ancient  nobility  would  have  been  well-nigh 
extinguished  altogether,  had  the  struggle  been  prolonged. 
Edward  IV.’s  first  parliament  included  in  one  Act  of  Attainder, 
Henry  VI.,  Queen  Margaret,  their  son  Edward,  the  Dukes 
of  Somerset  and  Exeter,  the  Earls  of  Northumberland,  Devon, 
Wiltshire,  and  Pembroke,  Viscount  Beaumont,  Lords  Ross, 
Neville,  Rougemont,  Dacre,  and  Ilungerfield,  with  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  knights,  priests,  and  esquires,  who  were  one 
and  all  adjudged  to  suffer  all  the  penalties  of  treason.  The 
prevalent  doctrine  of  these  times  as  to  religious  and  moral  obli¬ 
gations  is  comprised  in  these  lines : 

‘  York.  I  took  an  oatli  he  should  quietly  reign. 

*  Edw.  But  for  a  kingdom  any  oath  may  be  broken, 
rd  break  a  thousand  oatlis  to  reign  one  year. 

^  Rich.  An  oath  is  of  no  moment,  being  not  took 
Before  a  true  and  lawful  magistrate 
That  hath  authority  over  him  that  swears. 

Henry  had  none,  but  did  usurp  the  place.’ 

Subjects  had  no  more  respect  for  oaths  than  princes ;  and 
what  we  now  understand  by  loyalty  was  almost  unknown.  We 
are  indebted  to  Lord  Macaulay’s  penetration  and  sagacity  for 
the  discovery  that  the  Scottish  clans,  Avhich  so  long  upheld  the 
cause  of  the  Stuarts,  were  animated  far  more  by  local  sympathies 
and  antipathies,  especially  by  hatred  of  the  Campbells,  than  by 
chivalrous  devotion  to  a  fallen  dynasty.  The  Yorkists  and 
Lancastrians  were  influenced  by  an  analogous  class  of  motives, 
or  by  purely  selfish  views.  Most  of  the  greater  barons  chose 
their  side  from  hopes  of  personal  aggrandisement,  or  from 
private  pique.  The  most  notorious  example  was  Warwick,  the 
King-maker,  who  feasted  daily  thirty  thousand  persons  in  his 
castle-halls,  who  could  rally  thirty  thousand  men  under  his 
banner,  and  carry  them,  like  a  troop  of  household  servants, 
from  camp  to  camp,  as  passion,  interest,  or  caprice  dictated.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  in  1469,  each  of  the  rival  kings  was 
under  durance  at  once,  —  Edw.ard  IV.  at  Middleham,  and 
Henry  VI.  in  the  Tower,  whilst  the  Nevilles  were  wavering 
between  the  two.*  It  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  the 
people,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  barons,  were  Yorkists, 
who  were  undoubtedly  popular  in  the  city  of  London,  where 
Edward  IV.  won  all  hearts  by  his  courtesy  and  hospitality. 
Neither  in  city  or  country,  however,  do  we  find  any  national 


*  Lingard,  vol.  iv.  p.  168. 
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or  public-spirited  preference  for  either  dynasty.  When  the 
commoners  rose,  they  rose  from  a  sense  of  personal  oppression, 
or,  like  the  followers  of  Kobin  of  Redesdale,  in  order  to  redress 
some  local  grievance. 

There  is  not  a  more  striking  illustration  of  the  gross  ignor¬ 
ance  and  superstition  of  the.  age  than  the  general  belief  that 
the  mists  which  disordered  the  tactics  of  Warwick’s  army  at 
Barnet  were  raised  for  the  purpose  by  Friar  Bungay.  It 
was,  in  fact,  the  age  of  all  others  in  which  unscrupulous  am¬ 
bition  might  hope  to  thrive  ;  in  which  everything  was  possible 
for  courage,  military  skill,  statecraft,  and  dogged  determination, 
backed  by  birth  and  fortune.  If  Richard  has  attained  a  bad 
preeminence  for  treachery  and  bloodthirstiness,  it  must  be 
owned  that  he  succumbed  to  temptations  from  which  few  of  his 
family  or  generation  would  have  turned  away. 

Although  Shakespeare  assigns  him  a  prominent  part  in  the 
battle  of  W'akefield,  where  his  father,  the  Duke  of  York,  was 
taken  and  put  to  death  after  exclaiming  — 

‘  Three  times  did  Richard  make  a  lane  to  me, 

And  thrice  cried,  Courage,  father,  fight  it  out;’ 

Riehard  (born  Oct.  2.  1452)  was  only  in  his  ninth  year  when 
that  battle  was  fought,  and  he  narrowly  escaped  the  fate  of 
Rutland.  The  Duchess  of  York  took  refuge  with  her  younger 
children  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  remained  there,  till  the 
triumphant  entry  of  Edward  the  Fourth  into  London  and  the 
decisive  victory  of  Towton  restored  them  to  their  country 
and  to  more  than  the  full  immunities  of  their  rank.  The 
title  of  Duke  of  Gloucester,  with  an  ample  appanage  in  the 
shape  of  lordships  and  manors,  was  at  once  conferred  on  Richard, 
who,  at  an  unusually  early  age,  was  also  appointed  to  three  or 
four  offices  of  the  highest  trust  and  dignity.  He  amply  justified 
the  confidence  reposed  in  him.  He  had  the  same  motive  as 
the  weak,  wavering  Clarenee  for  joining  Warwick,  when  the 
King-maker  broke  with  Edward  and  sent  the  haughty  mes¬ 
sage  : — 

‘  Tell  him  from  me  that  he  has  done  me  wrong. 

And  for  it  I’ll  uncrown  him  ere ’t  be  long.' 

What  the  precise  wrong  was,  is  still  a  mystery.  The  repudiation 
of  the  contract  with  the  Lady  Bona,  sister  of  Louis  of  France, 
is  doubted  by  Hume,  and  rejected  by  Lingard,  as  the  cause  of 
quarrel ;  whilst  the  author  of  ‘  The  Last  of  the  Barons  ’  gives 
plausible  reasons  for  the  conjecture  on  which  the  plot  of  that 
romance  mainly  turns  —  that  Warwick  took  just  offence  at  an 
insult  offered  by  the  amorous  monarch  to  one  of  his  daughters. 
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The  hand  of  the  eldest,  the  Lady  Isabella,  was  the  bait  with 
which  the  King-maker  lured  Clarence ;  and  Richard  had  been 
from  early  youth  attached  to  the  youngest  (whom  Shakespeare 
calls  the  eldest)  Lady  Anne ;  a  circumstance  which  may  partly 
account  for  his  rapid  success  in  the  famous  courtship  scene ; 
the  forced  and  overcharged  character  of  which  is  so  glossed 
over  and  concealed  by  the  consummate  art  of  the  execution, 
that  we  are  puzzled  in  what  sense  to  receive  the  exulting  excla¬ 
mation  — 

‘  Was  ever  woman  in  such  humour  woo’d  ? 

Was  ever  w’oman  in  such  humour  won?’ 

Shakespeare  makes  Richard  remain  true  to  Edward  from  cal¬ 
culation  ;  his  chances  of  the  crown  being  materially  increased 
by  the  defection  of  Clarence.  Rut  a  man  may  not  be  the  less 
honest,  because  honesty  is  his  best  policy ;  and  it  is  enough  that 
in  every  emergency  he  gave  Edward  the  wisest  and  apj)arently 
most  disinterested  counsel,  as  w’ell  as  the  support  of  his  tried 
courage  and  military  skill.  He  commanded  the  right  wing  of 
the  Yorkist  army  at  Rarnet,  and  was  directly  opposed  to  AVar- 
wick,  the  most  renowned  warrior  of  the  period.  Personal 
prowess  was  then  essential  in  a  leader,  and  Gloucester  and 
AVarwick  are  reported  to  have  fought  hand-to-hand  in  the 
melee.  According  to  the  tradition,  the  King-maker  evaded  the 
conflict  as  long  as  he  could,  and  then  felled  Richard  unwounded 
to  the  ground.  At  Tewkesbury  he  commanded  the  van,  and 
was  confronted  wdth  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  had  taken 
up  so  formidable  a  position,  fenced  by  dykes  and  hedges,  that  to 
carry  it  seemed  hopeless.  After  a  feigned  attack  and  a  short 
conflict,  Gloucester  drew  back  as  if  for  a  retreat.  Somerset, 
rash  and  impetuous,  was  deceived  by  this  manoeuvre,  and  left 
his  vantage  ground,  when  Gloucester  faced  about  and  fell 
upon  the  Lancastrians  so  furiously  and  unexpectedly  that  they 
were  driven  back  in  confusion  to  their  intrenchments,  which  the 
pursuing  force  entered  along  with  them.  Lord  AA’^enlock,  who, 
by  coming  to  their  assistance  with  his  division,  might  have 
beaten  back  Gloucester,  never  stirred ;  and  Somerset  no  sooner 
regained  his  camp  than  riding  up  to  his  recreant  friend,  he  de¬ 
nounced  him  as  a  traitor  and  coward,  and  stopped  recrimination 
and  remonstrance  by  dashing  out  his  brains  with  a  battle-axe. 

The  chief  glory  of  this  well-fought  field  belonged  to  Richard; 
but  unluckily  it  was  the  scene  of  a  tragedy  in  which  the  part  of 
first  villain  has  been  popularly  assigned  to  him.  AVc  are  re¬ 
quired  to  believe  that  directly  after  leading  his  troops  to  victory, 
his  instinctive  bloodthirstiness  induced  him  to  take  the  lead  in 
a  cowardly  assassination  in  which  others  were  only  too  anxious 
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to  anticipate  him.  The  common  story  runs  that  after  the 
battle  of  Tewkesbury,  Margaret  and  her  son,  aged  eighteen, 
were  brought  before  Edward,  who  asked  the  prince  in  an 
insulting  manner  how  he  dared  to  invade  his  dominions,  and 
irritated  by  a  spirited  reply,  struck  him  on  the  face  with  his 
gauntlet;  whereupon  the  Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Gloucester, 
Lord  Hastings,  and  Sir  Thomas  Grey,  taking  the  blow  as  a 
signal,  hurried  the  prince  into  the  next  room,  and  there  dis¬ 
patched  him  with  their  daggers.  A  contemporary  historian, 
Fabyan,  says  that  the  King  ‘  strake  him  with  the  gauntlet  upon 
*  the  face,  after  which  stroke,  so  by  him  received,  he  was  by  the 
‘  kynges  servants  Incontinently  slaine.’  The  Chronicle  of  Croy- 
land,  of  nearly  the  same  date,  says,  ‘  that  he  was  slain  by  the 
‘  avenging  hands  of  several  (ultricibus  quorundam  manibus).’ 
The  names  of  the  alleged  perpetrators  were  first  given  by  Hall, 
and  afterwards  copied  from  him  by  Holingshed.  Stowe  adopts 
Fabyan’s  version,  which  is  much  the  most  probable ;  and  the 
king’s  brutality  is  not  utterly  destitute  of  palliation,  when  it  is 
remembered  how  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Kutland,  had  been 
put  to  death  after  the  battle  of  Wakefield.  Mr.  Sharon  Turner, 
relying  on  what  he  deems  an  authentic  MS.  in  the  Harleian 
Ct)llcction,  says  that  ‘  tlie  prince  was  taken  as  flying  towards 
‘  the  town,  and  was  slain  in  the  field.’  Bernard  Andreas, 
writing  in  1509,  says  ‘  belligerens  ceciderat.’ 

That  Kichard  stabbed  Henry  YI.  with  his  own  hand  in  the 
Tower,  will  appear  still  more  improbable ;  especially  when  we 
consider  that  during  the  whole  of  Edward  lY.’s  reign  he  was 
])laying  for  popularity,  and  trying  to  base  it  on  a  character  for 
sanctity  and  self-denial.  According  to  Shakespeare,  directly 
after  stabbing  the  young  prince,  he  hurries  off  to  a  fresh  murder. 


‘  GIo.  Clarence,  excuse  me  to  the  king  my  brother. 
I’ll  hence  to  London,  on  a  serious  matter  : 

Ere  ye  come  there,  be  sure  to  hear  some  news. 

‘  CInr.  What  ?  what  ? 

‘G7o.  The  Tower !  the  Tower!’ 


Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  scene,  his  absence  and  presumed 
errand  are  thus  glanced  at :  — 


‘A'ojy  Edw.  Where’s  Richard  gone? 

‘  Clar.  To  London,  all  in  post ;  and  as  I  guess 
To  make  a  bloody  supper  in  the  Tower. 

^  King  Edw.  He’s  sudden,  if  a  thing  comes  in  his  head. 
Now  march  we  hence.’ 


This  is  taking  the  matter  coolly  enough,  in  all  conscience; 
and  to  add  to  the  absurdity,  the  Tower  was  not,  at  that  time. 
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familiarly  associated  with  images  ol  murder  and  misery,  nor 
would  it  have  been  apostrophised  as  — 

‘  Ye  towers  of  Julius,  London's  lasting  shame, 

"With  many  a  foul  and  midnight  murder  fed.’ 

It  was  a  royal  palace,  in  which  the  queen  of  Edward  IV.  w’as  re¬ 
siding  at  the  time,  whilst  Henry  VI.,  who  had  been  placed  in  the 
front  of  the  Yorkist  army  at  Tewkesbury  to  give  him  a  chance  of 
being  shot  by  a  friendly  arrow,  was  certainly  not  in  the  Tower  on 
the  eve  of  the  battle.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  seventeen 
days  afterwards,  on  the  night  of  the  21st  May,  1471,  the  day  of 
King  Edward’s  return  to  London.  His  death  was  attributed 
to  grief,  and  the  body  was  carried  in  solemn  procession  to  St. 
Paul’s,  w’here  it  was  exposed  to  public  gaze,  ‘  the  face  open  so 
‘  that  every  man  might  see  him.’  The  face  might  have  been  so 
composed  as  to  tell  no  tales ;  and  the  exposure  of  the  body  was 
the  almost  invariable  practice  in  cases  of  alleged  or  suspected 
death  by  violence.  The  bodies  of  Edward  II.,  Richard  II., 
Thomas  of  Wootlstock,  and  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
were  similarly  exposed.  Few  doubted  that  Henry  was  put  to 
death :  it  being  quite  in  accordance  with  custom  and  the  spirit 
of  the  times  for  the  king  de  facto  to  deal  summarily  with  his 
rival.  The  shortness  of  the  interval  between  the  imprison¬ 
ment  and  the  death  of  princes  is  proverbial.  The  strange,  if 
not  absolutely  incredible  incident  of  so  common  a  catastro[)he, 
was  that  a  j)rince  of  the  blood  should  be  named  to  do  the  deed, 
or  volunteer  to  do  it  as  a  labour  of  love.  No  circumstance 
that  can  heighten  the  atrocity  is  omitted  in  the  scene  where 
Gloucester,  having  already  killed  Henry,  stabs  him  again,  ex¬ 
claiming  : 

‘  If  any  spark  of  life  be  yet  remaining, 

Down,  down,  to  bell ;  and  say  I  sent  thee  there.’ 

The  motive  which  seems  wanting  in  the  preceding  instances 
was  undeniably  strong  enough  to  raise  a  presumption  that 
Richard  contrived  or  hastened  the  death  of  Clarence,  who  had 
once  stood  in  the  way  of  his  love,  and  still  stood  in  the  way  of 
his  interest  and  his  ambition.  When  all  other  means  failed  to 
keep  Richard  from  the  Lady  Anne,  Clarence,  who  had  married 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  King-maker,  and  wished  to  appropriate 
the  entire  inheritance,  caused  his  sister-in-law  to  be  concealed ; 
and  she  was  eventually  found  by  Richard  in  an  obscure  corner 
of  London,  in  the  garb  of  a  kitchen-maid.  Whether  this  dis¬ 
guise  was  voluntarily  assumed  to  escape  from  an  unwelcome 
suitor,  must  be  left  to  conjecture.  She  accepted  his  proteetion 
without  scruple,  and  was  placed  by  him  in  the  sanctuary  of  St. 
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^lartin’s-le-Grand;^  from  whence  she  was  transferred  to  the 
guardianship  of  her  uncle,  the  Archbishop  of  York.  That  she 
was  wooed  and  won  during  her  attendance  on  the  corpse  of  her 
father-in-law,  is  a  poetic  fiction  :  an  alibi  might  easily  be  made 
out  for  both  parties ;  and  it  is  further  remarkable  that  no 
objection  was  made  to  their  union  on  the  ground  of  Kichard’s 
alleged  participation  in  the  murder  of  her  first  husband,  nor 
was  she  ever,  during  her  lifetime,  accused  of  insensibility  or 
indelicacy  on  that  account.  The  date  of  the  marriage  is  un¬ 
known;  but  as  she  bore  him  a  child  in  1473,  it  is  inferred  that 
it  took  place  as  soon  as  her  year  of  mourning  had  expired. 

Clarence  vowed  that  if  his  brother  would  have  a  bride,  she 
should  be  a  portionless  one.  ‘  He  may  well  have  my  lady 
‘  sister-in-law,  but  we  will  part  no  inheritance,’  are  the  words 
attributed  to  him  in  the  Paston  Letters ;  and  Sir  John  Paston 
writes :  *  As  for  other  tidings,  I  trust  to  God  that  the  two 
‘  Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Gloucester  shall  be  set  at  one  by  the 
*  award  of  the  King.’  It  was  arranged  that  each  should  plead 
his  own  cause  in  person  before  the  King  in  council ;  and  (ac¬ 
cording  to  a  contemporary)  they  both  exhibited  so  much  acute¬ 
ness,  and  found  arguments  in  such  abundance,  that  the  whole 
audience,  including  the  lawyers,  were  lost  in  admiration  and 
surprise.  Tlie  decision,  carried  out  by  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
was,  that  the  property  should  be  equally  divided  between  the 
two  sisters,  the  husbands  retaining  life  interests  in  their  wives’ 
estates  respectively.  This  settlement,  equitable  and  impartial 
as  it  looks,  was  based  on  a  gross  injustice,  for  it  overlooked 
the  prior  claim  of  the  King-maker's  widow,  who,  as  heiress  of 
the  Beauchamps,  Earls  of  Warwick,  had  brought  him  the 
largest  of  his  estates,  and  by  this  award  was  left  dependent,  if 
not  ])cnniless.  • 

Richard  was  not  the  man  to  forgive  or  forget  Clarence’s  un- 
brotherly  conduct,  although  his  ambition  soared  too  high  to  be 
coupled  with  cupidity.  His  superiority  to  all  sordid  consider¬ 
ations  was  strikingly  displayed  during  the  invasion  of  France, 
in  1475,  when  Edward,  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  finest  armies 
that  ever  left  the  English  coast,  was  cajoled  and  out-manoeuvred 
by  Louis  XI.  into  doing  worse  than  nothing.  The  expedition 
ended  in  a  disgraceful  treaty,  by  which  Edward  was  to  receive 
certain  sums  of  money,  which  he  wanted  for  his  personal  plea¬ 
sures.  Bribes  were  plentifully  distributed  amongst  the  nobles 
and  courtiers  who  were  thought  able  to  facilitate  this  result. 
Lord  Howard  received  20,000  crowns,  in  money  and  plate, 
besides  a  pension.  The  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  pocketed  large  sums.  What  is  most  extraordinary, 
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they  gave  written  acknowledgments,  which  were  regularly 
docketed  by  their  royal  paymaster.  The  apologists  for  Bacon, 
who  maintain  that  the  custom  of  receiving  presents  by  judges 
and  privy-councillors  endured  to  his  day,  may  point  to  these  re¬ 
ceipts  in  support  of  their  theory ;  others  may  point  to  them  as 
proofs  of  all-})ervading  corruption  or  unblushing  audacity.  The 
less  charitable  supposition  is  favoured  by  what  De  Commines 
has  recorded  of  Hastings,  who,  more  prudent  than  his  colleagues, 
declined  the  transaction  in  the  proposed  shape,  saying ;  ‘  If  you 
‘  wish  me  to  take  the  money,  you  must  put  it  into  my  sleeve.’ 

Richard  alone  refused  to  barter  English  honour  for  French 
gold.  ‘  Only  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  stood  aloof  on  the 
‘  other  side  for  honour,  frowned  at  this  accord,  and  expressed  much 
‘  sorrow,  as  compassionating  the  glory  of  his  nation  blemished 

*  in  it.’  Habington,  from  whom  we  quote,  suggests  that  the 
Duke  had  a  further  and  more  dangerous  aim,  ‘  as  who,  by  the 
‘  dishonour  of  his  brothers,  thought  his  credit  received  increase ; 

‘  and  by  how  much  the*  King  sunk  in  opinion,  he  should  rise.’ 
Bacon  adopts  the  same  method  of  depreciation :  ‘  And  that 
‘  out  of  this  deep  root  of  ambition,  it  sprang  that,  as  well 

*  at  the  treaty  of  peace  as  upon  all  other  occasions,  Richard, 
‘  then  Duke  of  Gloucester,  stood  ever  upon  the  side  of  honour, 

*  raising  his  own  reputation  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  king,  his 
‘  brother,  and  drawing  the  eyes  of  all  (especially  of  the  nobles 

*  and  soldiers)  upon  himself.’  According  to  this  mode  of  reason¬ 
ing,  brotherly  love  and  loyalty  required  him  to  be  as  corrupt 
and  self-seeking  as  the  rest.  Yet  surely  if  he  was  content  to 
rise  by  patriotism  and  integrity,  it  is  enough.  If  he  assumed 
virtues  that  he  had  not,  tliis,  at  all  events,  refutes  the  notion 
that  he  wantonly  and  gratuitou>ly  perpetrated  acts  which  must 
have  exposed  him  to  general  execration  and  distrust ;  and  we 
have  here,  from  his  worst  calumniators,  the  admitted  fact  that 
down  to  1475  his^  means  were  noble,  be  his  end  and  motives 
what  they  may. 

With  regard  to  his  alleged  participation  in  the  death  of  Cla¬ 
rence,  the  charge  rests  exclusively  on  a  vague  presumption  of 
his  having  hardened  the  heart  of  Edward,  already  suthclently 
incensed  against  Clarence,  and  ready  at  all  times  to  trample 
down  all  ties  of  relationship  and  all  feelings  of  mercy  when  his 
throne  was  in  danger  or  his  vindictiveness  was  roused.  Cla¬ 
rence  had  joined  Warwick  in  impeaching  his  title  and  denying 
his  legitimacy.  Untaught  by  exiHjrience,  he  had  recently  in¬ 
dulged  in  intemperate  language  against  his  sovereign,  who  actu¬ 
ally  appeared  in  person  as  the  principal  accuser  at  the  trial, 
which  was  of  the  most  solemn  description  known  to  the  law. 
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The  Duke  was  found  guilty  by  his  peers,  and  both  Houses  of 
rarlianient  petitioned  for  his  execution,  and  afterwards  passed 
a  bill  of  attainder.  He  was  also  j^culiarly  obnoxious  to  the 
Queen  and  her  friends.  Rivers,  Hastings,  and  the  Greys. 

‘  The  only  favour,’  says  Hume,  ‘  which  the  King  granted  his 
‘  brother  after  his  condemnation,  was  to  leave  him  the  choice  of 

*  his  death ;  and  he  was  privately  drowned  in  a  butt  of  malmsey 
‘  in  the  Tower  ;  a  whimsical  choice,  which  implies  that  he  had 

*  an  extraordinary  passion  for  that  liquor.’  Mr.  Bay  ley  ( ‘  His- 

*  tory  of  the  Tower  ’ )  suggests  that  his  well-known  fondness 
for  this  wine  was  the  foundation  of  the  story,  although,  so 
far  as  evidence  goes,  the  fondness  for  the  wine  is  mere  matter 
of  conjecture;  and  we  rather  agree  with  Walpole,  that  ‘  who- 
‘  ever  can  believe  that  a  butt  of  wine  was  the  engine  of  his 
‘  death,  may  believe  that  Richard  helped  him  into  it,  and  kept 
‘  him  down  till  he  was  suffocated.’  Yet  this  is  precisely  what 
some  do  believe,  or  maintain.  ‘  After  Clarence,’  writes  Sand- 
ford,  ‘  had  ottered  his  mass-penny  in  the  Tower  of  London,  he 
‘  was  drowned  in  a  butt  of  malmsey  ;  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
‘  Gloucester,  assisting  thereat  with  his  own  proper  hands.’  The 
most  plausible  solution  of  the  enigma  is  suggested  by  Shake¬ 
speare,  when  he  makes  the  First  ^Murderer  tell  the  Second ; 

‘  Take  him  over  the  costard  with  the  hilts  of  thy  sword,  and 
‘  then  throw  him  into  the  malmsey  butt  in  the  next  room.’  The 
dialogue  on  Clarence’s  awakening  is, — 

‘  Clnr.  Where  art  thou,  keeper  ?  Give  me  a  cup  of  wine. 

‘1«<  Murd.  You  shall  have  wine  enough,  my  lord,  anon.’ 

After  a  brief  parley,  the  First  Murderer  stabs  him,  exclaim- 
iiig : 

‘  Take  that,  and  that ;  if  all  this  will  not  do. 

I’ll  drown  you  in  the  malmsey  butt  within.* 

He  carries  out  the  body,  and  returns  to  tell  his  relenting 
comrade, 

‘  Well,  I’ll  go  hide  the  body  in  some  hole, 

Till  that  the  duke  give  order  for  his  burial.’ 

Clarence’s  groans  may  have  been  stifled  in  a  full  butt  con¬ 
veniently  nigh,  or  the  body  may  have  been  temporarily  hidden 
in  an  empty  one. 

Richard  was  for  several  years  Lord  AYarden,  or  Keeper,  of 
the  Northern  Marches,  and  while  residing  in  a  kind  of  vice¬ 
regal  capacity  at  York,  he  so  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
jteople  of  the  city  and  neighbourhootl,  that  they  stood  by  him 
to  the  last.  In  1482,  he  commanded  tlie  army  which  invaded 
Scotland,  entered  Edinburgh  in  triumph,  and  speedily  brought 
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the  Scottish  king  to  terms.  On  the  death  of  his  brother 
he  was  in  the  fullness  of  his  fame  as  a  soldier  and  states¬ 
man.  He  was  also  the  first  prince  of  the  blood  ;  and  he  must 
have  been  endowed  with  an  amount  of  stoical  indifference 
and  self-denial  seldom  found  in  high  places  at  any  time,  if 
no  ambitious  hopes  dawned  upon  him.  Edward  IV.  died 
on  the  9th  April,  1483,  leaving  two  sons,  Edward  V., 
twelve  years  and  five  months  old,  and  Riehard  Duke  of  York, 
between  ten  and  eleven,  besides  several  daughters.  The  eourt 
and  country  were  divided  between  two  parties,  that  of  the 
Queen  and  her  kinsmen,  and  that  of  the  ancient  nobility,  who 
had  taken  offence  at  the  honours  lavished  on  her  upstart  con¬ 
nexions.  The  malcontents,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham  and  favoured  by  Lord  Hastings,  naturally  dreaded  tlie 
aggrandisement  of  their  adversaries,  and  were  prepared  to  go 
any  lengths  to  prevent  them  from  getting  exclusive  possession 
of  the  King’s  person,  and  governing  in  his  name.  The  Queen 
and  her  brothers,  on  the  other  hand,  resolved  to  make  the 
best  of  the  situation,  and  took  immediate  measures  for  over¬ 
awing  the  threatened  resistance  to  their  schemes.  The  young 
King  was  at  Ludlow  Castle,  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
maternal  uncle,  Anthony  AVoodville,  Earl  of  Rivers,  renowned 
for  his  gallantry  and  accomplishments.  He  had  a  large  military 
force  under  his  command,  and  it  was  proj)08ed  that  he  should 
escort  tlic  King  to  London,  at  the  head  of  all  the  men  he 
could  muster.  This  was  vehemently  opposed  by  Hastings,  a 
member  of  the  council  at  which  the  plan  was  broached,  and  his 
opposition  so  far  prevailed,  that  the  escort  was  nominally  re¬ 
duced  to  2000  men.  About  the  same  time,  Buckingham  put 
himself  into  communication  with  Richard,  who  was  quietly 
watching  the  progress  of  events  at  York,  and  abiding  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  his  interposition  would  become,  or  be  thought,  in¬ 
dispensable  for  the  salvation  of  the  realm.  A  divided  nobility, 
a  minority,  and  a  female  regency  afforded  ample  materials,  in 
those  unsettled  times,  for  the  aspirant  to  supreme  power  to 
work  upon,  without  openly  or  prematurely  assuming  the  part 
of  the  ungrateful  brother  and  unnatural  uncle.  According  to 
Sir  Thomas  ^lore,  he  sent  letters  to  Lord  Rivers,  with  full 
assurances  of  duty  and  subjection  to  his  nephew,  and  love  and 
friendship  to  himself ;  ‘  so  that  he,  seeing  all  things  calm  and 
‘  peaceable,  came  up  with  no  greater  number  of  followers  than 
‘  was  necessary  to  show  the  King’s  honour  and  greatness.’  At 
Northampton,  the  regal  party  were  met  by  the  Dukes  of 
Gloucester  and  Buckingham,  by  whose  advice  the  King  was 
sent  on  to  Stony  Stratford,  for  the  sake  of  more  convenient 
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lodging,  while  Rivers  was  feasted  by  the  two  Dukes  ‘  with  all 
‘  demonstrations  of  joy  and  signs  of  friendship.’ 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  they  entered  into  consultation  Avith 
a  select  number  of  their  friends,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
night  in  conference.  The  result  became  known  in  the  morning, 
when,  after  (lutting  Rivers  under  arrest  and  laying  an  embargo 
on  his  suite,  they  hurried  on  to  Stratford,  and  arrested  Lord 
Richard  Grey  (the  Queen’s  son  by  her  first  husband).  Sir 
Thomas  Vaughan,  and  Sir  Richard  Howse,  on  a  charge  of  con¬ 
spiracy,  in  the  very  presence  of  the  King.  Despite  his  tears 
and  entreaties,  they  also  removed  from  about  his  person  all  on 
whom  they  could  not  confidently  reckon  to  act  as  their  crea¬ 
tures.  They  then  escorted  liiin  to  London,  and  were  met  at 
Hornsey  ‘  by  the  iSIayor  and  Sheriffs,  with  all  their  brethren, 
‘  the  Aldermen  in  scarlet,  and  500  commoners  on  horseback,  in 
‘  purple-coloured  gowns.’  ‘  In  this  solemn  cavalcade,’  continues 
Sir  Thomas  ^lore,  ‘  the  behaviour  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
‘  to  the  King  was  very  remarkable  ;  for  he  rode  bareheaded  be- 
‘  fore  him,  and  often,  with  a  loud  voice,  said  to  the  people, 
‘  Behold  your  prince  and  sovereign  ;  giving  them  on  all  occasions 
‘  such  an  example  of  reverence  and  duty,  as  might  teach  them 
‘  how  to  honour  and  respect  their  ])rince ;  by  which  action  he 
‘  so  won  on  all  the  spectators,  tliat  they  looked  on  the  late  mis- 
‘  representations  of  him  as  the  efiect  of  his  enemies’  malice,  and 
‘  he  was  on  all  hands  accounted  the  best,  as  he  was  the  first 
‘  subject  in  the  kingdom.’ 

The  Protectorship  was  easily  attained.  It  Avas  conferred  on 
him  ‘  by  a  great  council  of  the  nobility,  who  met  to  settle  the 
‘  government  and  choose  a  Protector,  according  to  the  usual 
‘  custom  of  the  minority  of  their  kings.’*  The  next  step  Avas 
attended  Avlth  difficulty.  On  hearing  of  the  arrest  of  her 
brothers,  the  Queen,  with  her  youngest  son  and  daughters,  had 
hurried  into  the  sanctuary  of  Westminster;  and  her  refusal  to 
quit  it,  or  trust  her  son  out  of  her  protection,  Avas  an  impediment 
to  the  Protector’s  designs,  as  Avell  as  an  injurious  expression  of 
distrust.  He  Avould  have  resorted  to  force,  had  not  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  represented  that  it  Avould  be  a  thing  not 
only  ungrateful  to  the  whole  nation,  but  highly  displeasing  lo 
Almighty  God,  to  have  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  broken  in 
that  church,  Avhlch  Avas  first  consecrated  by  St.  Peter,  ‘  Avho 
‘  came  doAvn,  above  five  hundred  years  ago,  in  person,  accom- 


•  Sir  Thomas  More.  Lingard  states  that  the  House  of  Lords 
then  ahvays  took  upon  itself  to  settle  the  government  in  cases  of 
doubt  or  difficulty,  and  his  authorities  bear  out  the  statement. 
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*  panied  with  many  angels,  by  night,  to  do  it ;  ’  in  proof  whereof 
the  prelate  affirmed  that  St.  Peter’s  cope,  worn  on  the  occasion, 
was  still  to  be  seen  in  the  abbey.  AVhat  could  be  done  by 
persuasion,  the  Archbishop  readily  engaged  to  try ;  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  several  lords  of  the  council,  he  forthwith  proceeded  to 
the  sanctuary  to  argue  the  matter  out  with  the  Queen,  who, 
inffuenced  more  by  fear  than  argument,  at  length  gave  up  the 
point.  She  led  her  son  to  the  Archbishop  and  lords  of  council, 
and  after  solemnly  confiding  him  to  their  care,  she  kissed  him, 
and  said,  ‘  Farewell,  mine  own  sweet  son.  The  Almighty  be 
‘  thy  protector !  Let  me  kiss  thee  once  more  before  we  part,  for 
‘  God  knows  when  we  shall  kiss  again.’  The  child  was  first 
carried  to  the  Bishop  of  London’s  palace,  where  his  brother  was 
lodged,  and,  after  a  few  days,  tliey  were  both  removed  to  the 
Tower,  the  ostensible  reason  being  that  tliey  might  be  ready 
for  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation. 

Buckingham  had  probably  entered  fully  into  Richard’s  ulterior 
designs  upon  the  crown,  from  their  formation.  Hastings  was  not 
so  compliant.  He  had  been  the  intimate,  attached,  and  trusted 
friend  of  the  late  king,  and  his  loyalty  was  proof  against  temp¬ 
tation.  After  he  had  been  sounded  through  Catesby,  his  ruin 
and  death  were  resolved  upon ;  and  gross  as  are  the  means 
described  by  Shakespeare  in  the  council  scene,  where  Richard 
exhibits  his  withered  arm,  they  are  little  more  than  a  metrical 
version  of  the  text  of  ^lore,  who  reports  the  Protector’s  words 
to  have  been  :  ‘  Do  you  answer  me  with  ifs  and  ands,  as  if  I 

*  charged  them  falsely  ?  I  tell  you,  they  have  done  it,  and  thou 
‘  hast  joined  with  them  in  this  villainy.’  He  struck  the  table 
hard  with  his  fist ;  mion  which  armed  men  rushed  in,  and  seized 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  Lord  Stanley,  and  several  other  lords, 
besides  Hastings,  who  was  ‘ordered  forthwith  to  prepare  himself 
‘  for  his  death,  for  the  Protector  had  sworn  by  St.  Paul  that 
‘  he  would  not  dine  till  his  head  was  off.  It  was  in  vain  to  com- 
‘  plain  of  severity  or  demand  justice — the  Protector’s  oath  must 
‘  not  be  broken ;  so  he  was  forc’d  to  take  the  next  priest  that 

*  came,  and  make  a  short  confession,  for  the  common  form  was 

*  too  long  for  the  Protector’s  stomach  to  wait  on ;  and  being 
‘  immediately  hurried  to  the  green,  by  'the  chappell  within  the 
‘  Tower,  his  head  was  laid  on  a  timber-logg,  which  was  provided 
‘  for  repairing  the  chappell,  and  there  stricken  off.’ 

WaljK)le  objects  that  the  collateral  circumstances  introduced 
by  More  do  but  weaken  his  account,  and  take  from  its  pro¬ 
bability.  He  urges  that,  cruel  or  not,  Richard  was  no  fool,  and 
was  not  likely  to  lay  the  withering  of  his  arm  (if  it  ever  was 
withered)  on  witchcraft,  or  to  couple  the  Queen  and  Jane  Shore 
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together  as  accomplices,  the  Queen’s  aversion  for  her  late  hus¬ 
band’s  concubine  being  notorious.  The  sudden  arrest  and  death 
of  Hastings,  however,  are  undeniable;  and  on  the  very  same 
day,  Earl  Rivers,  Lord  Richard  Grey,  Vaughan  and  Howse, 
were  beheaded  at  Pontefract.  These  executions  were  consonant 
to  the  manne;:3  and  violence  of  the  times ;  of  which  Lingard 
furnishes  a  striking  illustration  by  quoting  the  commission  of 
the  Lord  High  Constable,  who  is  empowered  to  execute  speedy 
justice,  and  distinctly  enjoined  to  dispense  with  regular  proofs 
and  forms. 

So  inured  were  people  to  scenes  of  blood  and  the  high-handed 
exertion  of  authority,  that  the  citizens  of  London,  by  whom 
Hastings  had  been  much  esteemed,  were  easily  persuaded  that 
the  public  weal  required  him  to  be  summarily  dealt  upon  — 

‘  Buck.  Look  you,  my  lord  mayor : 

Would  you  imagine,  or  almost  believe, 

Wer’t  not,  that  by  great  preservation 
We  live  to  tell  it  you :  —  the  subtle  traitor 
This  day  had  plotted  in  the  council-house 
To  murder  me,  and  my  good  lord  of  Gloster. 

^May.  Now  fair  befal  you  !  he  deserv’d  his  death. 

And  your  good  graces  both  have  well  proceeded 
To  warn  false  traitors  from  the  like  attempts. 

1  never  look'd  for  better  at  his  hands 
After  he  once  fell  in  with  3Iistress  Shore.’ 

The  received  accounts  of  Richard’s  mode  of  ascending  the 
throne  are  contradictory,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he 
laid  much  stress  on  the  voices  of  the  rabble  in  Guildhall, 
although  here  again  Shakespeare  is  supported  by  More.  Under 
a  regular  government,  with  a  standing  army  and  a  centralised 
system  of  administration,  a  usurper  who  has  force  on  his  side 
may  dispense  with  national  support.  Not  so  in  times  when 
authority  was  divided,  when  the  whole  population  was  more  or 
less  military,  when  the  possession  of  the  capital  with  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  public  offices  left  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  uncon¬ 
trolled.  Richard  must  have  been  sure  of  a  powerful  party,  or 
he  would  never  have  ventured  to  present  himself  as  king  before 
the  very  parliament  which  he  had  summoned  in  the  name  of 
the  nephew  he  deposed.  This  important  fact  is  made  clear  by 
^Ir.  Gairdner,  who,  admitting  that  this  parliament  was  not 
formally  called  together,  asserts  that  it  did  meet,  and  that  the 
j)ctition  to  Richard  to  assume  the  crown  was  presented  by  a 
deputation  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  England,  accompanied 
by  another  from  the  city  of  London,  on  the  very  day  that  had 
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been  originally  appointed  for  its  meeting.*  If  after  so  many 
changes  of  dynasty,  such  frequent  assertions  and  denials  of 
title,  any  respect  for  hereditary  right  yet  lingered  in  the  public 
mind,  it  must  have  been  rudely  shaken  by  the  imputated  ille¬ 
gitimacy  not  only  of  the  late  king  himself  but  of  his  children 
by  his  second  wife.  Stilllngton,  Bishop  of  Bat}i  and  Wells, 
volunteered  a  deposition  that  Edward,  at  the  time  of  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  Lady  Grey,  had  a  wife  living,  Eleanor,  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury ;  the  bishop  himself  having  mar¬ 
ried  them,  at  the  pressing  request  of  Edward,  without  wit¬ 
nesses.  This  is  one  of  the  stories  which  people  accept  or  re¬ 
pudiate  according  to  interest  or  inclination.  It  suited  the 
notables,  who  were  overpersuaded  by  Richard  or  dreaded  the 
evils  of  a  prolonged  minority,  to  believe  or  affect  to  believe  the 
bishop,  and  an  Act  was  subsequently  passed  on  the  assumption 
of  its  truth. 

From  this  mock  election  in  June,  says  ^lore,  he  commenced 
his  reign,  and  was  crowned  in  July  with  the  same  provision  that 
was  made  for  the  coronation  of  his  nephew.  The  day  before 
the  ceremony  he  and  his  Queen  rode  from  the  Tower  through 
the  city  to  Westminster,  with  a  train  comprising  three  dukes, 
nine  earls,  and  twenty-two  barons.  There  was  a  larger  attend¬ 
ance  than  usual  of  peers,  lay  and  spiritual,  and  great  dignitaries 
at  the  ensuing  ceremony  in  Westminster  Hall ;  and  ^lore  records 
as  most  observable  that  the  Countess  of  Richmond,  mother  to 
King  Henry  VII.,  bore  up  the  Queen’s  train  in  the  procession. 
Richard  soon  afterwards  left  London  on  a  royal  progress  towards 
York,  where  he  was  crowned  a  second  time  ;  and  it  was  in  this 
progress  that  he  is  reported  to  have  [danned  the  crime  which  has 
done  more  to  blacken  his  memory  than  all  his  other  misdeeds  put 
together,  being  indeed  the  main  cause  why  men’s  minds  were 


•  ‘Letters  and  Papers  illustrative  of  the  Reigns  of  Richard  HI.  and 
‘  Henry  VII.,  edited  by  James  Gairdner,’  published  by  the  authority 
of  the  Lord  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  London :  Longman  and  Co. 
1861.  Vol.  i.  preface,  p.  xviii.  Mr.  Gairdner  suggests  in  a  note 
that  there  is  reason  to  believe  Sir  T.  More’s  ‘  History  of  Richard  III.’ 
to  he  a  translation  of  a  work  of  Cardinal  Morton.  This  may  account 
for  its  Lancastrian  bias.  Walpole  says;  ‘  I  take  the  truth  to  be  that 
‘  Sir  Thomas  wrote  his  “  Reign  of  Edward  the  Fifth  ”  as  he  wrote 
‘  his  “  Utopia,”  to  amuse  his  leisure  and  exercise  his  fancy.’  The  only 
strictly  contemporary  historians,  or  chroniclers,  are  Fabyan,  a  citizen 
of  London,  and  the  author  of  the  ‘  Chronicle  of  Croyland,’  a  monk. 
Neither  saw  or  heard  more  tlian  the  surface  of  events  or  the  current 
rumours  of  the  time. 
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thenceforth  predisposed  to  |;pve  credence  to  any  barely  plausible 
accusation  that  might  be  brought  against  him.  Feeling  this, 
Walpole  has  exerted  his  utmost  powers  of  research  and  ingenuity 
to  prove  that  Richard  did  not  cause  his  nephews  to  be  murdered 
in  the  Tower,  and  he  has  pointed  out  many  material  improba- 
bilities  and  discrepancies  in  the  popular  narrative.  He  lays 
great  stress  on  the  admissions  of  More  and  Bacon,  that  it  was 
long  doubted  whether  the  princes  were  murdered  or  had  died 
during  Richard’s  reign  at  all.  He  insinuates  that,  if  one  or  both 
of  them  had  been  found  in  the  Tower  on  the  accession  of 
Henry  VII.,  that  politic  monarch  would  have  got  rid  of  them 
with  no  more  scruple  than  he  showed  in  getting  rid  of  Clarenee’s 
eldest  son  and  heir,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  whom  Richard 
spared  ;  and  he  contends  that  Perkin  Warbeck  was  no  impostor, 
but  the  genuine  Duke  of  York,  who  had  been  saved  by  Tyrrell 
and  his  accomplices  when  they  smothered  his  elder  brother. 

This  would  be  no  defence  for  Richard  if  it  were  true ;  and  the 
charge  in  question  differs  from  the  rest  in  the  most  essential 
point.  Far  from  being  a  posthumous  production  of  Lancastrian 
writers,  it  was  pointedly  and  repeatedly  bruited  about  at  a  time 
when  the  readiest  modes  of  refutation,  if  it  was  groundless,  were 
in  Richard’s  power,  and  when  he  had  the  most  powerful  of  all  ima¬ 
ginable  motives  for  resorting  to  them.  When  he  found  foreign 
princes,  including  even  Louis  XI.,  giving  open  expression  to 
their  abhorrence,  and  thorough-going  adherents  like  Bucking¬ 
ham  falling  off,  why  did  he  not  at  once  produce  his  nephews  in 
the  open  face  of  day  ?  Even  the  conventional  farce  of  exposing 
the  bodies  was  not  hazarded,  from  a  conviction  probably  that 
two  at  once  would  be  too  much  for  the  most  ignorant  or  slavish 
credulity. 

Rulers  with  doubtful  titles  are  commonly  anxious  to  rule 
well;  and  Richard  laid  himself  out  from  the  commencement 
of  his  reign  to  found  a  reputation  for  moderation,  equity, 
and  forgiveness  of  private  injuries.  ‘  The  day  after  his  accept- 
‘ance  of  the  crown,’  says  More,  ‘he  went  to  Westminster, 
‘  sat  himself  down  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  made  a 
‘  very  gracious  speech  to  the  assembly  there  present,  and 
‘  promised  them  halcyon  days.  He  ordered  one  Hog,  whom 
‘  he  hated,  and  who  was  fled  to  sanctuary  for  fear  of  him,  to 
‘  be  brought  before  him,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  spoke 
‘  favourably  to  him,  which  the  multitude  thought  was  a  token  of 
‘  his  clemency,  and  the  wise  men  of  his  vanity.’ 

He  formally  enjoined  the  great  barons  to  see  to  the  equal 
administration  of  justice  in  their  provinces;  and  a  contemporary 
sketch  of  his  progresses  speaks  of  ‘  his  lords  and  judges  in  every 
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‘  place,  sitting  determining  the  complaints  of  poor  folks,  with  due 
‘  punition  of  offenders  against  the  laws.’  In  a  circular  letter  to 
the  bishops,  he  expresses  his  fervent  desire  for  the  suppression 
of  vice ;  ‘  and  this  perfectly  followed  and  put  in  execution  by 

*  persons  of  high  estate,  preeminence,  and  dignity,  induces 

*  persons  of  lower  degree  to  take  thereof  example,  and  to  in- 

*  sure  the  same.’  His  legislative  measures  are  admitted  to  have 
been  valuable  additions  to  the  Statute  Book. 

Edward  IV.  was  always  in  want  of  money,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  personally  appealing  to  his  wealthiest  subjects  for  con¬ 
tributions.  ‘  And  here,’  says  the  chronicler,  ‘  I  will  not  let 
‘  passe  a  prettie  conceipt  that  happened  in  this  gathering,  in 
‘  which  you  shall  not  only  note  the  humilitie  of  a  king,  but  more 
‘  the  fantasie  of  a  woman.  King  Edward  had  called  before 
‘  him  a  widow  much  abounding  in  substance,  and  no  lesse  growne 
‘  in  years,  of  whom  he  merily  demanded,  wliat  she  gladly  would 
‘  give  him  towards  his  great  charges.  By  my  trothe,  quoth 
‘  she,  for  thy  lovely  countenance  thou  shalt  have  even  twentie 
‘  pounds.  The  king  looking  scarce  for  the  half  of  that  sum, 
‘  thanked  her,  and  lovinglie  kissed  her.  AVhether  the  flavor 
‘  of  his  breath  did  so  comfort  her  stomach,  or  she  esteemed  the 
‘  kiss  of  a  king  so  precious  a  jewele,  she  swore  incontinentlie, 
‘  that  he  should  have  twentie  pounds  more,  which  she  with  the 
‘  same  will  paied  that  she  offered  it.’  *  Richard  went  on  an 
opposite  tack.  AVhen  the  citizens  and  others  offered  him  a 
benevolence,  he  refused  it,  saying,  ‘  I  would  rather  have  your 

*  hearts  than  your  money.’ 

He  disforested  a  large  tract  of  country  at  "NVitchwood  which 
his  brother  had  cleared  for  deer,  and  showed  at  the  same  time 
his  wish  to  promote  all  manly  and  poi)ular  amusements  by 
liberal  grants  and  allowances  to  the  masters  of  his  hounds  and 
hawks.  There  is,  moreover,  extant  a  mandate  to  all  mayors 
and  sheriffs  not  to  vex  or  molest  John  Brown  ‘  our  master- 
‘  guider  and  ruler  of  all  our  bears  and  apes  to  us  apj)ertaining.’ 
He  is  commended  by  contemporaries  for  his  encouragement 
of  architecture ;  and  the  commendation  is  justified  by  a  list  of 
the  structures  which  he  completed  or  improved.  His  love  of 
music  is  inferred  from  the  extreme  measures  he  adopted  for  its 
gratification.  Turner  quotes  a  warnint  ‘  cmjwwering  one  of 
‘  the  gentlemen  of  his  chapel  to  take  and  seize  for  the  king’s 
‘  use,  all  such  singing  men  and  children,  expert  in  the  science  of 
‘  music,  as  he  could  find  and  think  able  to  do  the  king  service, 
‘  in  all  places  in  the  kingdom,  whether  cathedrals,  colleges. 
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‘  chapels,  monasteries,  or  any  other  franchised  places  except 
*  Windsor.’  He  was  visited  by  minstrels  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  and  he  gave  annuities  to  several  professors  of  the  gentle 
science ;  ‘  and  also,’  adds  Turner,  ‘  perhaps  from  his  fondness 
‘  for  their  sonorous  state  music,  to  several  trumpeters.’  His 
example,  therefore,  indirectly  refutes  the  famous  Shakespearian 
theory  —  ‘  The  man  that  has  no  music  in  his  soul  ’ —  which 
Steevens  contends  is  fit  only  to  supply  the  vacant  fiddler  with 
something  to  say  in  praise  of  his  idle  calling.  If  Richard  was 
an  innate  villain,  he  is  at  all  events  a  proof  that  one  who  is 
‘  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds  ’  may  be  as  ‘  fit  for 
‘  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils’  as  one  who  cannot  distinguish 
‘  Rule  Britannia’  from  ‘  Nancy  Dawson.’  Mr.  Jesse  will  have 
it  that  Richard’s  nature  was  originally  a  compassionate  one ; 
and  he  appeals  to  the  pensions  considerately  bestowed  by  him 
on  the  widows  of  his  enemies.  Lady  Hastings,  Lady  Rivers, 
Lady  Oxford,  and  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham. 

A  few  months  after  the  death  of  the  young  princes,  the  clergy 
in  convocation  assembled  drew  up  and  presented  a  petition  to 
him,  complaining  that  churchmen  were  cruelly,  grievously  and 
daily  troubled,  vexed,  indicted,  and  arrested ;  and  prayed  for 
relief,  ‘  Seeing  your  most  noble  and  blessed  disposition  in  all 
*  other  things.’  Probably  this  is  a  precedent  for  the  revival  of 
Convocation  in  all  its  glory  on  which  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  and 
the  other  right  reverend  upholders  of  that  venerated  institu¬ 
tion  will  not  be  anxious  to  rely. 

Sir  Thomas  More  states  that  Richard,  in  the  height  of  his 
prosperity,  could  never  silence  the  whispers  of  his  conscience, 
and  could  not  lie  quiet  in  his  bed  for  dreams  and  visions.  So 
Anne  is  made  to  complain : 

‘  For  never  yet  one  hour  in  his  bed 

Did  I  enjoy  the  golden  dew  of  sleep ; 

But  with  his  tim’rous  dreams  was  still  awakened.’ 

AV^e  suspect  that  the  instability  of  his  position  had  more  to 
do  with  his  uneasy  nights  than  the  sense  of  guilt ;  for  men  of 
his  temper,  habituated  to  deeds  of  blood  and  projects  of  aggran¬ 
disement  from  boyhood,  are  little  subject  to  remorse.  He  knew 
that  the  majority  of  the  great  nobles  were  plotting  round  him, 
and  that  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  all 
who  had  helped  him  to  the  throne.  The  Percys  turned  against 
Henry  IV.  on  the  plea  of  his  ingratitude.  Warwick  changed 
sides  because  he  was  personally  slighted,  or  disappointed; 
and  Buckingham,  in  a  nearly  analogous  position,  was  pretty 
sure  to  try  whether  he  could  not  pull  down  what  he  had  so 
largely  contributed  to  set  up.  His  motives  have  given  rise  to 
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much  ingenious  speculation,  and  were  probably  mixed.  He 
may  (as  Shakespeare  takes  for  granted)  have  been  refused  the 
promised  earldom  and  domains  of  Hereford,  although  a  formal 
grant  of  them  has  been  discovered  amongst  some  old  records, 
or,  being  of  the  blood  royal,  he  might  have  hoped  to  get  the 
crown  for  himself.  He  told  Morton  that  he  could  no  longer 
abide  the  sight  of  Richard  after  the  death  of  ‘  the  two  young 
‘  innocents.’  He  accordingly  transferred  his  allegiance  to  the 
Earl  of  Richmond  ;  who,  when  the  arrangements  for  a  simul¬ 
taneous  rising  in  several  parts  of  England  were  complete,  set 
sail  from  St.  Malo  with  a  force  computed  at  5000  soldiers. 
His  friends  keeping  faith,  the  insurrection  assumed  formidable 
proportions  in  Devonshire,  Wiltshire,  Berkshire,  and  Rent. 
Buckingham  had  collected  a  large  force  in  Wales.  But  it 
was  impossible  to  elude  Richard’s  watchfulness;  and  fortune 
had  not  yet  deserted  him.  Richmond's  fleet  was  driven  back 
by  a  tempest,  and  Buckingham  was  stopped  by  an  inundation 
of  the  Severn  and  the  neighbouring  rivers,  so  terrible,  that,  for 
a  century  afterwards,  it  was  spoken  of  as  Buckingham’s  Great 
Water.  The  result  is  succinctly  told  by  Shakespeare: 

^Mess.  My  lord,  the  army  of  great  Buckingham  — 

*K.  Rich.  Out  on  ye,  owls  !  nothing  but  songs  of  death. 

[//e  strikes  him. 

‘Mess.  The  news  I  have  to  tell  your  majesty 
Is  —  that  by  sudden  floods  and  fall  of  waters 
Buckingham’s  army  is  dispers’d  and  scatter’d ; 

And  he  himself  wandered  away  alone. 

No  man  knows  whither.* 

After  another  messenger  has  delivered  an  equally  cheering 
report, 

‘  Enter  Catesbt. 

‘  My  liege,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  taken. 

That’s  the  best  news. — That  the  Earl  of  Richmond 
Is  with  a  mighty  power  landed  at  Milford, 

Is  colder  tidings,  yet  it  must  be  told. 

‘King.  Away  towards  Salisbury;  while  we  reason  here 
A  royal  battle  might  be  won  and  lost. 

Some  one  take  order  Buckingham  be  brought 
To  Salisbury  ;  the  rest  march  on  with  me.’ 

Illany  readers  will  be  as  much  puzzled  by  this  passage  as  was 
the  Drury  Lane  audience  on  the  night  when  John  Philip 
Kemble,  feeling  ill,  left  out  the  line  *  which  provoked  a 
nightly  conflict  with  the  pit.  The  point  or  claptrap  which 


•  ‘  For  this  be  sure  to-night  thou  shalt  have  aches.’  The  story  is 
told  by  Scott,  ‘  Prose  Works,’  vol.  xx.  p.  188. 
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they  miss  was  interpolated  by  Cibber  in  what,  with  a  few  sub¬ 
sequent  changes,  is  still  the  acting  edition  of  the  play ;  — 

‘  Enter  Catf.sbt. 

‘  My  lie{»e,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  taken. 

,  ^Rich.  Off  with  his  head :  so  much  for  Buckingham.’ 

This  is  the  popular  reading,  and  a  story  is  current  in  thea¬ 
trical  circles  of  the  ludicrous  confusion  of  a  celebrated  actor 
who  piqued  himself  on  the  delivery  of  tlie  line  given  to 
Kichard,  when  the  Catesby  of  the  evening  thus  varied  his 
part :  — 

‘  My  liege,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  taken. 

And,  without  orders,  they’ve  cut  off  his  head.’ 

Cibber’s  Richard  is  printed  amongst  his  works  under  the 
title  of  ‘  The  Tragical  History  of  King  Richard  III.  as  it  is 
‘  now  acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane.  Altered  from 
‘  Shakespeare,  by  Mr.  Cibber.  London.  Printed  in  the  year 
‘  1721.’  Indignation  is  naturally  excited  by  the  bare  notion  of 
Sliakespeare  corrected  by  Cibber,  and  we  are  prepared  to  hear 
of  ‘  gilding  refined  gold,  painting  the  lily,’  &c.  Yet  the  best 
critics  are  agreed  that  the  success  of  the  drama  as  an  acting 
play  is  mainly  owing  to  him.  Their  concurrent  estimate  is 
thus  expressed  by  Steevens :  ‘  The  hero,  the  lover,  the  states- 
‘  man,  the  buffoon,  the  hypocrite,  the  hardened  and  repenting 
‘  sinner,  &c.  are  to  be  found  within  its  compass.  No  wonder, 
*  therefore,  that  the  discriminating  powers  of  a  Burbage,  a 
‘  Garrick,  and  a  Henderson,  [a  Kean  and  a  Macready,]  should 
‘  at  different  periods  have  given  it  a  popularity  beyond  other 
‘  dramas  of  the  same  author.  Yet  the  favour  with  which  this 
‘  tragedy  is  now  received,  must  also  in  some  measure  be  imputed 
*-  to  Mr.  Cibber’s  reformation  of  it,  which,  generally  considered, 

‘  is  judicious.’  No  modern  audience,  we  agree  with  him,  would 
patiently  listen  to  tlie  narrative  of  Clarence’s  dream,  his  ex¬ 
postulation  with  the  murderers,  the  prattle  of  his  children,  the 
soliloquy  of  the  scrivener,  the  tedious  dialogue  of  the  citizens, 
the  ravings  of  Margaret,  the  vehement  interchange  of  curses 
and  invectives  with  which  whole  scenes  are  stuffed,  or  the 
repeated  progresses  to  execution.  In  fact,  Sliakespeare’s  or¬ 
dinary  fertility  of  resource  is  frequently  belied  by  this  play; 
for  Clarence’s  dream  (in  which  the  betrayed  Warwick  and  the 
murdered  of  Tewkesbury  appear  to  him)  foreshadows  Richard’s: 
and  the  scene  in  which  he  extorts  the  reluctant  consent  of 
Elizabeth  — 

‘  Relenting  fool,  and  sliallow,  changing  woman  — 
too  closely  resembles  that  in  which  he  woos  and  wins  Anne. 
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His  new  marriage  project  is  thus  broached  to  his  convenient 
tool,  Catesby :  — 

‘  I  say  again,  give  out 

That  Anne,  my  queen,  is  sick  and  like  to  die. 

About  it,  for  it  stands  me  much  upon 

To  stop  all  hopes,  whose  growth  may  damage  me. 

Catesby. 

I  must  be  married  to  my  brother’s  daughter. 

Or  else  my  kingdom  stands  on  brittle  glass. 

Murder  her  brothers,  and  then  marry  her! 

Uncertain  way  of  gain !’ 

It  is  one  of  the  strangest  stories  of  these  strange  times  that 
the  young  and  lovely  Princess  Elizabeth  was  in  love  witlt  the 
wieked  crook-baeked  uncle  who  had  murdered  her  brothers; 
and  that,  in  deelared  rivalry  with  her  aunt,  she  appeared  at 
the  Christmas  festivals  of  1484  in  royal  robes  exactly  similar  to 
those  of  the  Queen,  who  died  the  !March  following  of  a  lan¬ 
guishing  distemper.  His  tongue  must  have  surpassed  that  of 
the  original  tempter,  or  the  great  ladies  of  those  days  must 
have  had  an  uncommon  share  of  their  sex’s  weakness,  if  one 
after  the  other  consented  to  overlook  notorious  crime  and  su|)- 
press  natural  horror  in  this  fashion  ;  for  it  would  seem  that  the 
princess’s  inclinations  were  sanctioned  by  her  mother,  the  widow 
of  Edward  IV.,  who,  if  possible,  had  still  stronger  grounds  of 
abhorrence.  Anotlier  curious  sign  of  the  times  is  the  oath  by 
which  he  induced  his  nieces  to  leave  the  sanctuary  and  trust 
themselves  in  his  power.  This  document,  dated  March  1.  1434, 
begins  thus :  — 

‘  I,  Richard,  by  the  grace  of  Go<l  king,  &c.,  in  the  presence  of  you, 
my  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  you,  mayor  and  aldermen  of  my 
city  of  ^ndon,  promise  and  swear,  verbo  reyio,  upon  these  Holy 
Evangelists  of  God,  by  me  personally  touched,  that  if  the  daughters 
of  Dame  Elizabeth  Grey,  late  calling  herself  Queen  of  England  ;  that 
is  to  wit,  Elizabeth,  Cecily,  Anne,  Katherine,  and  Bridget,  will  come 
unto  me  out  of  the  sanctuary  at  Westminster,  and  be  guided,  ruled, 
and  demeaned  after  me,  then  I  shall  see  that  they  shall  be  in  surety 
of  their  lives,  and  also  not  suffer  any  manner  of  hurt  by  any  manner 
of  person  or  ptirsons,  to  them  or  any  of  them,  on  their  bodies  and 
persons,  to  be  done  by  way  of  ravishment  or  defouling,  contrary  to 
their  will.* 

He  further  swears  to  marry  them  to  gentlemen  by  birth,  to 
endow  each  of  them  to  the  amount  of  200  marks  per  annum, 
and  to  discredit  any  reports  to  their  disadvantage,  till  they  shall 
have  had  opportunity  for  lawful  defence  and  answ’cr. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Richard  continued 
warmly  attached  to  his  early  love  and  wedded  wife,  Anne ;  who 
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never  recovered  the  death  of  their  son,  and  languished,  says 
Buck,  ‘  in  weakness  and  extremity  of  sorrow,  until  she  seemed 
‘  ratlier  to  overtake  death,  than  death  lier.’  Kichard  might 
easily  have  procured  a  dispensation  to  marry  his  niece,  had  he 
been  so  minded ;  but  the  prefect  was  never  carried  further  than 
was  required  to  break  off  or  delay  her  marriage  with  her  future 
husband,  Richmond ;  and  when  this  purpose  had  been  an¬ 
swered,  he  publicly  assured  the  citizens  of  London  that  he 
never  so  much  as  contemplated  the  union. 

The  shortness  of  his  reign  favours  the  notion  that  the  nation, 
exasperated  beyond  endurance  by  his  villanies,  rose  and  threw 
him  off  like  an  incubus.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  occurred. 
The  people  at  large  were  too  much  inured  to  scenes  of  blood 
and  acts  of  cruelty,  to  be  shocked  by  them.  They  cared  little 
or  nothing  whether  a  few  princes  or  lords,  more  or  less,  were 
put  to  death,  so  long  as  they  were  not  fleeced  by  the  tax- 
gatherer  or  oppressed  by  a  local  tyrant ;  and  Richard,  like  Crom¬ 
well  at  a  later  period,  took  good  care  that  there  should  be  no 
usurped  or  abused  authority  besides  his  own.  He  Avas  not 
Aveighed  in  the  balance  and  found  Avanting,  till  two  discontented 
nobles,  the  Stanleys,  threw  their  Avhole  weight  into  the  opposing 
scale.  The  numerical  inferiority  of  Richmond’s  army  is  a  con¬ 
clusive  proof  that  his  cause  was  not  a  preeminently  popular 
one.  After  landing  at  Milford  Haven  (Aug.  6.  1485),  he 
proceeded  by  a  circuitous  route  through  Wales,  in  the  hope, 
wlqch  was  not  disiippointed,  of  profiting  by  his  Welsh  blood 
and  connexions.  On  arriving  at  Shrewsbury,  the  gates,  after  a 
short  parley,  were  opened  to  him  by  ^litton,  the  sheriff,  who 
had  sworn  fidelity  to  Richard,  but  fortunately  discov’ered  a 
mode  of  breaking  his  oath  Avithout  hurt  to  his  conscience.  He 
had  SAvom  that  Richmond  should  go  over  his  belly  before 
entering  the  tOAver,  meaning  of  course  that  he  would  die  in  its 
defence,  ‘  soe  Avhen  they  entered,  the  sayd  Mitton  lay  alonge  the 
‘grounde  wyth  his  belly  uppwards,  and  soe  the  said  Earle 
*  stepped  over  hym  and  saved  his  othe.’ 

On  Tuesday  August  16th  Richard  quitted  Nottingham  at  the 
head  of  all  the  forces  he  could  collect,  and  entered  Leicester 
the  same  evening  a  little  after  sunset  He  took  up  his  quarters 
in  a  large  half-timber  house,  standing  Avlthin  living  memory ; 
and  slept  in  a  bed,  the  remains  of  Avhich  were  recently  in  exist¬ 
ence.  It  had  a  false  bottom,  in  which  a  large  sum  of  money 
could  be  concealed,  and  did  duty  as  a  militiry  chest.*  .  He 

*  The  ‘Battle of  Bosworth  Field,’  &c.  &c.,  by  W.  Hutton,  F.A.S.S.; 
the  second  edition  by  J.  Nicholls,  F.S.A.,  p.  37.  Engravings  of  the 
house  and  bedstead  are  given  in  this  book. 
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passed  the  night  of  the  17  th  at  Elmsthorp,  eleven  miles  from 
Leicester ;  and  on  the  18  th  pitched  his  camp  at  a  place  called 
the  Bradshaws,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Bosworth  Field.  Rich¬ 
mond  advanced  by  Lichfield  and  Tamworth  to  Atherstone,  close 
to  the  Field ;  where  he  arrived  on  the  20th,  after  having  held  a 
private  council  with  the  Stanleys  on  the  way.  Judging  from 
the  result,  their  plan  is  concluded  to  have  been  that,  whilst 
Richmond  marched  directly  to  the  field,  Lord  Stanley  should 
take  up  a  position  on  the  right,  and  Sir  William  on  the  left,  so 
that,  when  the  four  armies  were  marshalled,  they  would  form  a 
hollow  square  ;  the  two  brothers  to  remain  neuter  unless  their 
aid  should  prove  indispensable.  There  were  good  reasons  for 
this  saving  clause ;  for  Lord  Strange,  Lord  Stanley’s  eldest  son, 
was  a  hostage  in  the  hands  of  Richard ;  and  though  the  usurper 
might  be  defeated,  it  did  not  follow  that  he  would  be  killed,  or 
lose  all  future  chance  of  taking  full  vengeance  on  false  friends. 
According  to  Hutton’s  estimate,  Richard  brought  into  the  field 
twelve  thousand  men,  Richmond  more  than  seven.  Lord  Stanley 
five,  and  Sir  William  Stanley  three.  The  same  impartial  and 
well-informed  writer  succinctly  sums  up  the  respective  merits 
and  pretensions  of  the  rivals :  *  Were  I  allowed  to  treat  royalty 

*  with  plainness,  Richard  was  an  accomplished  rascal,  and  Henry 

*  not  one  jot  better.  Which  had  the  greatest  right  to  the 

*  crown,  is  no  part  of  the  argument;  neither  of  them  had  any. 

*  Perhaps  their  chief  difference  of  character  consisted  in 

*  Richard’s  murdering  two  men  for  Henry’s  one ;  but  as  a 

*  small  counter-balance,  Richard  had  some  excellencies,  to  which 
‘  the  other  was  a  stranger.’ 

The  powers  of  upper  air  may  therefore  be  supposed  to  have 
remained  neuter,  and  each  of  the  combatants  passed  probably 
an  equally  agitated  night.  We  learn  from  an  anecdote  that 
Richard  had  lost  nothing  of  his  vigilance  or  unrelenting  stern¬ 
ness.  Going  the  rounds  he  found  a  sentinel  asleep,  and 
stabbed  him,  with  the  remark,  ‘  I  found  him  asleep,  and 

*  have  left  him  as  I  found  him.’  For  summary  administration 
of  martial  law,  this  beats  Frederick  the  Great’s  famous  post¬ 
script  to  the  subaltern’s  letter  to  his  wife. 

The  influence  of  omens  on  the  English  of  all  classes  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Philip  de  Commines,  and  Richard  is  reported  to  have 
been  peculiarly  subject  to  it.  ‘  During  his  abode  at  Exeter,’ 
says  Holingshed,  *  he  went  about  the  citie,  and  viewed  the  seat 

*  of  the  same,  and  at  length  he  came  to  the  castle ;  and  when 
'  he  understood  that  it  was  called  Rugemont,  suddenlie  he  fell 

*  into  a  dumpe,  and  (as  one  astonied)  said,  “  Well,  I  see  my 
‘  “  dales  be  not  long.”  He  spake  this  of  a  prophecy  told  him 
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‘  that  when  he  came  once  to  Richmond,  he  should  not  long  live 
‘  after.’  He  had  more  rational  cause  for  alarm  when  Jockey  of 
Norfolk  produced  the  doggrel  warning  found  in  his  tent,  for  it 
clearly  indicated  the  desertion  and  treachery  that  were  about  to 
prove  fatal  to  him. 

Shakespeare’s  representation  of  the  battle  is  unaccountably 
tame,  for  he  has  made  little  or  no  use  of  the  many  stirring 
episodes  and  incidents  supplied  by  the  chroniclers.  Early  in 
the  morning.  Sir  Robert  Brakenbury  delivered  this  message  to 
Lord  Stanley  :  ‘  My  lord,  the  King  salutes  you,  and  commands 
‘  your  immediate  attendance  with  your  bands,  or,  by  God,  your 
‘  son  shall  instantly  die.’  About  the  same  time.  Sir  Reginald 
Bray  came  with  a  pressing  message  from  Richmond.  Stanley 
replied  to  Brakenbury :  ‘  If  the  King  stains  his  honour  with 
‘  the  blood  of  my  son,  I  have  more ;  but  why  should  he  suffer  ? 

‘  1  have  not  lifted  a  hand  against  him.  I  will  come  at  a  con- 
‘  venient  time.’  When  this  answer  was  brought  to  Richard,  he 
exclaimed :  *  This  is  a  false  pretence.  He  is  a  traitor,  and 
‘  young  Strange  shall  die.  Catesby,  see  to  it.’  Strange  was 
brought  forth,  and  the  executioner  was  getting  ready  the  axe 
and  the  block,  when  Lord  Ferrers  of  Chartley  warmly  remon¬ 
strated,  and  extorted  a  reprieve,  mainly  by  urging  that  Lord 
Stanley  might  be  still  undecided.  This  is  rather  weakly  ren¬ 
dered  by  — 

‘  Send  out  a  pursuivant  at  arms 
To  Stanley’s  regiment ;  bid  him  bring  his  power 
Before  sun  rising,  lest  his  son  George  fall 
Into  the  blind  care  of  eternal  night. 

What  says  Lord  Stanley  ?  Will  he  bring  his  power  ? 

*  Mess.  My  lord,  he  doth  deny  to  come. 

*Rich.  Off  instantly  with  his  son  George’s  head. 

‘Nor.  My  lord,  the  enemy  has  passed  the  marsh: 

After  the  battle  let  George  Stanley  die.’ 

The  vanguard  of  Richard’s  army  was  commanded  by  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk ;  the  centre  and  main  body  by  the  King  him¬ 
self,  who  rode  at  their  head,  mounted  on  his  celebrated  milk- 
white  steed, — 

‘  Saddle  White  Surrey  for  the  field  to-morrow,’ — 
and  arrayed  in  the  splendid  suit  of  armour  which  he  had  worn 
at  Tewkesbury.  Like  Henry  V.  at  Agincourt,  he  wore  a 
golden .  crown,  not  (as  Hutton  takes  care  to  tell  us)  as  a  man 
would  wear  a  hat  or  cap,  but  by  way  of  crest  over  his  helmet, 
instead  of  the  grinning  boar’s  head  in  which  Sir  E.  Bulwer 
Lytton  portrays  him  scattering  dismay  at  Barnet.  Richmond, 
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too,  bore  himself  gallantly,  and  rode  through  the  ranks,  mar¬ 
shalling  and  encouraging  his  men,  arrayed  in  complete  armour, 
but  unhelmeted.  His  vanguard,  commanded  by  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  began  the  battle  by  crossing  the  low  ground  towards 
the  elevated  position  where  lliehard  prudently  waited  the  attack. 

‘  The  trumpets  blew,  and  the  soldiers  shouted,  and  the  King’s 
‘  archers  courageously  let  fly  their  arrows.  The  earl’s  bowmen 

*  stood  not  still,  but  paid  tliem  home  again ;  and  the  terrible 

*  shot  once  passed,  the  armies  joined,  and  came  to  hand  strokes.’* 
The  leaders  of  those  days  deemed  it  a  point  of  honour  to  fight 
hand  to  hand,  if  jwssible,  and  Oxford  and  Norfolk  managed  to 
engage  in  a  personal  encounter,  which  would  form  a  fitting 
subject  for  an  Ariosto  or  a  Scott.  After  shivering  their  sjiears 
on  each  other’s  shields  or  breastplates,  they  fell  to  with  their 
swords.  Oxford,  wounded  in  the  arm  by  a  blow  which  glanced 
from  his  crest,  returned  it  by  one  which  hewed  off  the  vizor  of 
Norfolk’s  helmet,  leaving  the  face  bare;  and  then,  disdaining  to 
follow  up  the  advantage,  drew  back,  when  an  arrow  from  an 
unknown  hand  pierced  the  duke’s  brain.  Surrey,  hurrying  up 
to  assist  or  avenge  his  father,  was  surrounded  and  overpowered 
by  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  and  Sir  John  Savage,  who  commanded 
on  the  right  and  left  for  Richmond  — 

‘  Young  Howard  single  with  an  army  fights ; 

When,  moved  with  pity,  two  renowned  knights, 

Strong  Clarendon  and  valiant  Conyers,  try 
To  rescue  him,  in  which  attempt  they  die. 

Now  Surrey,  fainting,  scarce  his  sword  can  hold. 

Which  made  a  common  soldier  grow  so  bold. 

To  lay  rude  hands  upon  that  noble  flower. 

Which  he  disdaining,  —  anger  gives  him  power,  — 

Erects  his  weapon  with  a  nimble  round. 

And  sends  the  peasant’s  arm  to  kiss  the  ground.’ f 

If  we  may  credit  tradition  or  the  chroniclers,  all  this  was 
literally  true.  "When  completely  exhausted,  Surrey  presented 
the  hilt  of  his  sword  to  Talbot,  whom  he  requested  to  take  his 
life,  and  save  him  from  dying  by  an  ignoble  hand.  He  lived  to 
be  the  Surrey  of  Flodden  Field,  and  the  worthy  transmitter  of 
‘  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Ilow’ards.’ 

Hutton  contends  that,  although  Norfolk  had  fallen  and  Lord 
Stanley  had  closed  up  whilst  the  vanguard  were  engaged,  no 

*  Grafton,  vol.  ii.  p.  154.  Balls  of  about  a  pound  and  a  half 
weight  have  been  dug  up  on  the  field,  but  none  of  the  chroniclers 
speak  of  artillery  as  used  by  either  side. 

f  Bosworth  Field,  by  Sir  John  Beaumont,  Bart.,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Jesse  from  Weever’s  Funeral  Monuments,  p.  554. 
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decisive  advantage  had  been  gained,  when  Richard  made  that 
renowned  charge,  which  historians  describe  as  the  last  effort  of 
despair.  lie  was  bringing  up  his  main  body  when  intelligence 
reached  him  that  Richmond  was  posted  behind  the  hill  with  a 
slender  attendance.  His  plan  was  formed  on  the  instant ;  nor, 
although  fiery  courage  or  burning  hate  might  have  suggested  it, 
was  it  ill-judged  or  reckless.  Three-fourths  of  the  combatants, 
if  we  include  the  Stanleys,  were  ready  to  side  with  the  strongest. 
Richmond’s  array,  without  Richmond,  was  a  rope  of  sand.  Ills 
fall  would  be  the  signal  for  a  general  scattering  or  a  feigned 
renewal  of  hollow  allegiance  to  the  conqueror.  Neither  did  the 
execution  of  the  proposed  coup  de  main  betoken  a  sudden  im¬ 
pulse  inconsiderately  acted  upon.  Richard  rode  out  at  the  right 
flank  of  his  army,  and  ascended  a  rising  ground  to  get  a  view  of 
his  enemy,  with  whose  person  he  was  not  acquainted.  lie  sum¬ 
moned  to  his  side  a  chosen  body  of  knights,  all  of  whom,  with 
the  exception  of  Lord  Lovell,  perished  with  him,  and  he  paused 
to  drink  at  a  spring,  which  still  goes  by  his  name.  It  must  have 
been  here,  if  anywhere,  that  Catesby,  a  civilian,  called  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  Sir  William  Stanley’s  suspicious  movements,  and  urged 
him  to  fly,  offering  a  fresh  horse  ;  -  but  there  is  no  authority  for 
making  Catesby  exclaim  to  Norfolk,  slain  an  hour  ago :  — 

‘  Resoie,  my  lord  of  Norfolk,  rescue,  rescue ! 

The  king  enacts  more  wonders  than  a  man. 

Daring  an  opposite  to  every  danger. 

Ilis  horse  is  slain,  and  all  on  foot  he  fights. 

Seeking  for  Riclimond  in  the  throat  of  death.’ 

For  aught  that  is  known,  it  was  Wliite  Surrey  that,  like 
Hotspur’s  roan,  was  to  bear  him  like  a  thunderbolt  against  the 
bosom  of  his  foe;  and  it  was  spear  in  rest  that  he  dashed 
amongst  Richmond’s  surprised  and  fluttered  body-guard. 
‘  Richard  was  better  versed  in  arms,  Henry  was  better  served. 
‘  Richard  was  brave,  Henry  a  coward.  Richard  was  about  five 
‘  feet  four,  rather  runted,  but  only  made  crooked  by  his  enemies ; 
‘  and  wanted  six  weeks  of  thirty-three.  Henry  was  twenty- 
*  seven,  slender,  and  near  five  feet  nine,  with  a  saturnine  coun- 
‘  tenance,  yellow  hair,  and  grey  eyes.’ 

Such  is  Hutton’s  estimate  of  the  personal  prowess  of  the  pair 
who  were  now  contending  for  a  kingdom.  What  follows  sounds 
fabulous,  unless  we  bear  in  mind  the  reflection  with  which 
Scott  accompanies  his  sketch  of  Claverhouse  unhorsing  Balfour 
of  Burleigh.  *  A  wonderful  thing  it  was  afterwards  thought 
‘  that  one  so  powerful  as  Balfour  should  have  sunk  under  the 
‘  blow  of  a  man,  to  appearance  so  slightly  made  as  Claverhouse, 
‘  and  the  vulgar  of  course  set  down  to  supernatural  aid  the  effect 
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*  of  that  enei^  which  a  determined  spirit  can  give  to  a  feebler 

*  arm.’  We  all  recollect  the  Countess  of  Auvergne’s  wonder 
at  the  sight  of  Talbot,  whom  she  calls  ‘  a  weak  and  writhled 
<  shrimp  ’ ;  and  the  hero  of  one  of  the  most  spirited  feats  of  arms 
recorded  by  Froissart,  is  a  humpbacked  little  knight,  whose 
head  and  shoulders  only  just  appeared  over  his  raised  saddle-bow. 
According  to  Grafton,  Richard,  so  soon  as  he  descried  Rich¬ 
mond,  *  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  like  a  hungry  lion  ran  with 
‘  spear  in  rest  towards  him.’  He  unhorsed  Sir  John  Cheney,  a 
strong  and  brave  knight*,  and  rushing  on  Sir  William  Brandon, 
Henry’s  standard-bearer,  cleft  his  skull,  tore  the  standard  from 
his  grasp,  and  flung  it  on  the  ground.  ‘  He  was  now,’  says 
Hume,  ‘  within  reach  of  Richmond  himself,  who  declined  not 
‘  the  combat.’  Others  say  Richmond  drew  back,  as  a  braver 
man  might  have  done  in  his  place  — 

‘  No  craven  he,  and  yet  he  shuns  the  blow. 

So  much  confusion  magnifies  the  foe.’ 

Fortunately  for  him.  Sir  William  Stanley  came  up  at  the 
very  nick  of  time  ‘  with  three  thousand  tall  men,’  and  over¬ 
powered  Richard,  who  died,  fighting  furiously,  and  murmuring 
with  his  last  breath,  treason  !  treason  !  treason  !  So  nicely  timed 
was  Stanley’s  aid,  that  Henry  afterwards  justified  the  ungrate¬ 
ful  return  he  made  for  it  by  saying:  *  He  came  time  enough 
‘  to  save  my  life,  but  he  stayed  long  enough  to  endanger  it.’ 
Richard  received  wounds  enough  to  let  out  a  hundred  lives; 
his  crown  had  been  struck  off  at  the  beginning  of  the  onset : 
and  his  armour  was  so  broken,  and  his  features  were  so  defaced, 
that  he  was  hardly  to  be  recognised  when  dragged  from  beneath 
a  heap  of  slain  — 

‘  His  hand  still  strained  the  broken  brand, 

His  arms  were  smeared  with  blood  and  sand  ; 

Dragg’d  from  among  the  horses’  feet. 

With  dinted  shield  and  helmet  beat. 

The  falcon  crest  and  plumage  gone, — 

Can  that  be  haughty  Marmion  ?  ’ 

*  ‘Sir  John  Cheney,  of  Shcrland,  personallyencountering  King 
Richard,  was  felled  to  the  ground  by  the  monarch,  had  bis  crest 
struck  off  and  his  head  laid  bare :  fur  some  time,  it  is  said,  he  re¬ 
mained  stunned ;  but  recovering  after  awhile,  he  cut  the  skull  and 
horns  off  the  hide  of  an  ox  which  chanced  to  be  near,  and  fixed  them 
upon  his  bead  to  supply  the  loss  of  the  upper  part  of  his  helmet:  he 
then  returned  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  did  such  signal  service  that 
Henry,  on  being  proclaimed  king,  assigned  Cheney  for  crest  the  bull’s 
scalp,  which  his  descendants  still  bear.*  (&>  Bernard  Burke, 
Vicissitudes  of  Families,  p.  350.) 


And  can  that  stripped  and  mutilated  corpse  be  the  crowned 
monarch  who  at  morning’s  rise  led  a  gallant  army  to  an  assured 
victory,  who  had  recently  been  described  by  a  distinguished 
foreigner  as  holding  the  proudest  position  held  by  any  king  of 
England  for  a  hundred  years  ?  *  Nothing  places  in  a  stronger 
light  the  depth  of  moral  degradation  and  insensibility,  fast  verg¬ 
ing  towards  barbarism,  to  which  men’s  minds  had  been  sunk  by 
the  multiplied  butcheries  of  these  terrible  conflicts,  than  the  in¬ 
dignities  heaped  upon  the  dead  king,  with  the  sanction,  if  not  by 
the  express  orders,  of  his  successor.  The  body,  perfectly  naked, 
with  a  rope  round  the  neck,  was  flung  across  a  horse,  like  the 
carcass  of  a  calf,  behind  a  pursuivant  at  arms  bearing  a  silver 
boar  upon  his  coat,  and  was  thus  carried  in  triumph  to  Leicester. 

It  was  exposed  two  days  in  the  Townhall,  and  then  buried  with-  i 

out  ceremony  in  the  Gray  Friars  Church.  At  the  destruction  of 
the  religious  houses  the  remains  were  thrown  out,  and  the  coffin, 

■which  was  of  stone,  was  converted  into  a  watering-trough  at 
the  White  Horse  Inn.  The  best  intelligence  that  Mr.  Hutton, 
who  made  a  journey  on  purpose  in  1758,  could  collect  concern-  ‘ 

ing  it,  was  that  it  was  broken  up  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  George  the  First,  and  that  some  of  the  pieces  had  been 
placed  as  steps  in  a  cellar  of  the  inn.  ‘  To  what  base  uses  we 
‘  may  return,  Horatio !  ’  The  sign  of  the  White  Boar  at 
Leicester,  at  which  Richard  slept,  was  forthwith  converted  into 
the  Blue  Boar ;  and  the  name  of  the  street,  called  after  it,  has 
been  corrupted  into  Blubber  Lane. 

As  to  the  person  of  Riehard,  we  agree  with  Buck  and  Wal¬ 
pole.  ‘The  truth  (says  Walpole)  I  take  to  have  been  this: 

‘  Richard,  who  was  slender  and  not  tall,  had  one  shoulder  a 
‘  little  higher  than  the  other,  a  defect  by  the  magnifying-glasses 
‘  of  iiarty,  by  distance  of  time,  and  by  the  amplification  of 
‘  tradition,  easily  swelled  to  shocking  deformity.’  The  im¬ 
pression  left  by  a  marked  personal  peculiarity  may  be  uncon¬ 
sciously  heightened  and  transmitted  till  it  becomes  inextricably 
woven  into  the  web  of  history.  Thus  Lord  Macaulay,  a  warm 
admirer  of  both  Luxembourg  and  William,  ■winds  up  a  brilliant 
paragraph  by  the  remark  that  amongst  the  100,000  men  en¬ 
gaged  at  Landen,  *  perhaps  the  two  feeblest  in  body  were  the 
‘  humpbacked  dwarf  who  urged  on  the  fiery  onset  of  France, 

*  and  the  asthmatic  skeleton  who  covered  the  slow  retreat  of 
‘  England.’  The  strongest  argument  in  fixvour  of  Richard’s 
personal  appearance  is  that  drawn  from  Dr.  Shaw’s  address 
to  the  citizens  of  London  preparatory  to  the  usurpation.  After 
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contending  that  the  illegitimacy  of  Edward  IV.  and  Clarence 
was  obvious  from  their  likeness  to  jiersons  with  whom  their 
mother  had  intrigued,  he  went  on ;  ‘  But  my  Lord  Protector, 

*  that  very  noble  Prince,  the  pattern  of  all  heroic  deeds,  re- 
‘  presents  the  very  face  and  mind  of  the  great  Duke  his 

*  father.  His  features  are  the  same,  and  the  very  express 

*  likeness  of  that  noble  Duke.’  At  these  words  the  Protector 
was  to  enter  as  if  by  chance;  and  although  the  point  was 
missed  by  his  non-appearance  till  a  few  minutes  later,  such  a 
coup  de  theatre  would  hardly  have  been  hazarded  if  Richard 
either  presented  no  resemblance  or  a  miniature  and  caricature 
one  of  his  father.  A  Scotch  prelate,  one  of  the  commissioners 
for  concluding  the  marriage  between  Prince  James  of  Scotland 
and  the  Lady  Anne  de  la  Pole,  thus  alludes  to  Richard’s  stature 
in  his  address :  — 

‘lie  (the  King  of  Scotland")  beholds  in  your  face  a  princely 
majesty  and  authority  royal,  sparkling  with  the  illustrious  beams  of 
all  moral  and  heroical  virtue.  To  you  may  not  unfitly  be  applied 
what  was  said  by  the  poet  of  a  most  renowned  prince  of  the 
Thebans: — 

‘  “Nunquam  tantum  animum  natura  minor! 

Corpore,  nec  tantas  visa  est  includere  vires. 

Major  in  exiguo  regnabat  corpore  virtus.”  ’  * 

He  had  a  habit  of  gnawing  his  under  lip  and  a  trick  of 
playing  with  his  d.agger,  which,  although  misconstrued  into  signs 
of  an  evil  disposition,  were  probably  mere  outward  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  restlessness.  Polydore  Virgil  speaks  of  his  ‘horrible 

*  vigilance  and  celerity.’  It  was  the  old  story  of  the  sword 
wearing  out  the  scabbard ;  and  the  chances  are  that  he  would 
not  long  have  survived  Bosworth  Field  had  he  come  oflf  un¬ 
scathed  and  the  conqueror. 

*  Buck,  in  Kennet,  p.  573.  The  address  was  in  Latin,  and  is 
rather  freely  rendered  by  Buck.  Facies  may  mean  form  or  air  as 
well  as  face.  The  prelate’s  quotation  from  Statius,  too,  is  somewhat 
garbled.  See  the  Thehaid,  L.  1.  v.  416  and  L.  6.  v.  845. 
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Art.  II. — 1.  L'Indkidu  et  L'Etat.  Par  M.  Ddfont-White, 
2“®  ed.  Paris:  1858. 

2.  La  Centralisation ;  suite  a  L'lndividu  et  UEtat.  Par  M. 
Dupont-White.  Paris:  1860. 

3.  De  la  Centralisation  et  de  ses  Effets.  Par  M.  Odilon- 
Barrot.  Paris:  1861. 

^''iiESE  works  express  the  opinions  of  two  able  and  accom- 
plished  writers,  taken  from  opposite  points  of  view,  on  that 
one  among  the  political  questions  of  the  age  which  bears  the 
strongest  marks  of  being  destined  to  remain  a  question  for 
generations  to  come  —  Centralisation;  or  in  other  words,  the 
limits  which  separate  the  province  of  government  from  that  of 
individual  and  spontaneous  agency,  and  of  central  from  local 
government.  The  importance  of  this  question  is  constantly 
tending  to  increase,  by  the  perpetual  growth  of  collective  action 
among  mankind,  and  the  progress  made  in  the  settlement  of  other 
questions  which  stand  before  it  in  the  natural  order  of  discussion. 
The  more  noisy  and  exciting  subject  of  Forms  of  Government, 
which  has  for  so  many  ages  occupied  the  front  rank  of  political 
controversy,  is  likely,  with  all  its  difficulties,  to  be  much  sooner, 
at  least  theoretically,  settled ;  both  as  being  simpler  in  itself, 
and  because  it  admits,  in  any  given  country,  of  a  more  dehnite 
answer ;  whereas  the  answer  to  the  question  between  govern-  • 
mental  or  central,  and  private  or  local,  action  is  perpetually 
varying ;  depending  not  on  any  single  principle,  but  on  a  com¬ 
promise  between  principles,  the  elements  of  which  are  not 
■exactly  the  same  in  any  two  applications.  The  degree  in  which 
political  authority  can  justly  and  expediently  interfere,  either 
to  control  individuals  and  voluntary  associations,  to  supersede 
them  by  doing  their  work  for  them,  to  guide  and  assist,  or  to 
invoke  and  draw  forth  their  agency,  varies  not  only  with  the 
wants  of  every  country  and  age,  and  the  capabilities  of  every 
people,  but  with  the  special  requirements  of  every  kind  of  work 
to  be  done. 

The  most  despotic  government,  indeed,  must  leave  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  world’s  business  to  be  transacted  by  the 
individuals  whom  it  directly  concerns ;  while  in  the  freest  coun¬ 
tries  there  is  much  which  is  and  must  be  undertaken  by  govern¬ 
ments,  because  it  is  indispensable  that  it  should  be  done,  and 
impossible  that  individuals  should  do  it.  But  between  these 
limits  there  is  a  vast  extent  of  debateable  ground,  on  which 
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the  question  is  merely  one  of  degree,  turning  upon  a  comparison 
of  advantages  ;  and  so  great  are  the  advantages  of  either  mode 
of  proceeding,  where  circumstances  and  habits  have  brought  it 
into  vigorous  and  well-directed  action,  that  inexhaustible  argu¬ 
ments  may  be  found  on  each  side  of  the  question.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  it  is  not  on  the  merits  of  either  individual  or  government 
agency  at  its  best,  that  the  question  depends,  but  on  the  imper¬ 
fections  and  shortcomings  of  both  in  their  average  condition ;  by 
far  the  strongest  arguments  of  each  side  being  drawn,  not  from 
the  excellence  of  the  kind  of  agency  it  advocates,  but  from  the 
inhrmities  of  its  rival. 

There  can,  among  English  thinkers,  be  no  doubt,  and  there  is 
at  ])resent  as  little  among  the  principal  thinkers  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel,  that  in  all  the  great  civilised  countries  of 
the  world,  except  England  and  the  United  States,  the  govern¬ 
mental  and  central  element  is  the  one  in  excess,  and  that  in  a 
prodigious  degree.  Englishmen  arc  accustomed  to  think  that 
the  nations  of  the  Continent  —  and  France  the  most  con- 
spicuoasly,  as  being  in  all  other  respects  the  most  advanced 
—  have  been  kept  in  a  state  of  political  infancy  by  over- 
governmeut :  that  the  concentration  of  the  entire  direction  of 
national  affairs  in  a  bureaucracy  has  been  more  crushing  in  its 
effects  on  the  character  and  capabilities  of  the  nation  than 
tyranny  itself,  and  the  main  instrument  by  which  tyranny  has 
been  established  and  maintained  :  that  the  government,  by  doing 
everything  through  its  own  oflBcers,  which  it  can  possibly  contrive 
so  to  do — by  regulating  minutely  whatever  it  allows  to  be  done 
by  others,  and  requiring,  in  all  cases  which  involve  the  smallest 
collective  action,  its  own  previous  assent  formally  obtained,  not 
only  to  the  thing  to  be  done,  but  to  every  item  of  the  means 
proposed  for  doing  it — has  dwarfed  not  only  the  political,  but  in 
a  great  measure  the  entire  practical,  capacity  of  the  people,  and 
even  their  intellectual  activity  and  moral  aspirations  in  every 
field  of  mental  action  except  pure  theory.  This,  Avhich  had 
long  been  an  established  opinion  in  England,  has  now  (with 
some  abatement  for  exaggeration)  become  also  the  opinion  of 
France ;  or,  at  all  events,  of  the  great  majority  of  French 
thinkers,  who  are  likely  in  the  long  run  to  form  and  guide  the 
national  sentiment. 

The  reaction  in  France  against  governmentalism  and  cen¬ 
tralism,  and  in  favour  of  individual  and  local  agency,  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  intense.  There  was  an  undercurrent  in  this  direction, 
when  the  general  stream  of  opinion  was  setting  strongest  towards 
the  opposite  side.  In  the  first  years  of  the  Restoration,  the 
best  of  the  Liberals  and  the  leaders  of  the  Ultra-Royalists 
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joined  for  a  time  in  demanding  local  franchises  and  a  limitation 
of  the  powers  of  government.  As  M.  Odilon-Barrot  truly  says 
(p.  12.),  men  of  such  opposite  opinions  as  MM.  de  Villele,  de  Cor- 
biere,  Benjamin  Constant,  Fievde,  Chateaubriand,  Royer-Collard, 
were  in  this  one  respect  unanimous.  Unfortunately  the  move¬ 
ment  slackened  when  the  two  great  parties,  at  that  time  equally 
in  opposition  against  the  juste  milieu  policy  of  Louis  XVIII., 
conceived  the  hope  of  getting  into  their  own  hands  the  powers 
which  they  had  been  desirous  of  restraining.  The  renewed  and 
more  serious  movement  in  this  beneficent  direction  is  usually 
dated  from  the  publication  of  the  great  work  of  M.  de  Toeque- 
ville.  That  eminent  and  deeply  to  be  lamented  thinker,  more  than 
any  other  person,  took  the  lead  in  the  new  tendency  of  opinion. 
It  was  promoted  by  the  writings  and  exertions  of  that  valuable 
body  of  men,  the  political  economists  of  France;  almost  the 
only  writers  on  political  and  social  subjects  who  were  able  to 
continue  their  teaching  without  reserve  during  the  first  years 
of  the  present  French  Government;  and  to  whose  opinions  their 
recent  triumph  on  the  comparatively  limited  subject  of  Free 
Trade,  has  given  an  importance  which  they  had  long  merited, 
but  had  not  previously  attained.  The  spontaneity  and  unfet¬ 
tered  action  of  the  individual,  and  of  voluntary  association,  are, 
as  all  know,  the  life  of  m^em  political  economy.  Of  all 
persons,  a  political  economist  is  the  one  to  whose  opinions 
and  associations  any  avoidable  intervention  of  government  in 
the  affairs  of  society  is  the  most  repugnant.  Accordingly  the 
non-intervention  theory  is,  by  some  French  political  economists 
(men  of  great  talents  and  virtues,  such  as  M.  Dunoyer),  carried 
to  a  length  which  even  in  England  would  be  accounted  exces¬ 
sive.  They  allow  no  post-office,  no  government  roads,  no  public 
provision  for  the  poor,  no  aids  to  education.  They  rely  solely  on 
the  voluntary  principle  for  meeting  requirements,  which  even 
in  the  countries  where  individual  enterprise,  public  spirit,  and 
capacity  of  voluntary  co-operation  are  at  the  highest,  it  has 
been  found  or  thought  necessary  that  the  government  should 
take  under  its  care. 

But  far  beyond  any  writings,  in  producing  the  change  now 
manifesting  itself  in  French  opinion,  is  the  operation  of  political 
events.  If  anything  could  alleviate  the  painful  regret  with 
which  we  regard  the  despotic  government  of  Napoleon  the 
Third,  it  would  be  the  mode  in  which  that  despotism  is  purging 
the  vision  and  ripening  the  political  judgment  of  the  French 
mind.  A  few  years  have  done  the  work  of  generations,  in 
making  the  chief  representatives  of  French  intellect  understand 
what  it  is  in  the  social  system  and  national  habits  of  their 
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country,  which  made  it  possible  for  them,  in  the  sixty-second 
year  of  their  struggle  for  freedom,  to  be  thrown  back  for  an  in¬ 
determinate  peri^  into  a  political  servitude  no  less  complete 
than  before  its  commencement.  Since  that  time  it  has  become 
the  habitual  theme  of  the  principal  leaders  of  opinion  in  France 
that  liberty  is  a  more  precious  thing  than  equality ;  that  equality 
in  slavery  makes  slavery  still  more  slavish ;  and  that  a  people 
are  not  and  cannot  be  free,  unless  they  have  learnt  to  dare  and 
do  for  themselves,  not  fitfully,  at  intervals  of  a  generation,  by 
turning  out  one  set  of  masters  and  putting  in  another,  but  in 
the  practice  of  dally  life :  that  a  government  which  is  allowed 
to  meddle  in  everything,  let  its  forms  be  never  so  free,  is  at  all 
times  little  different  from  a  despotism,  and  a  word  of  command 
to  a  file  of  soldiers  may  at  any  time  convert  it  into  an  avowed 
one :  and  that  a  national  character  capable  of  maintaining  the 
control  of  the  nation  over  the  great  affairs  of  State,  is  not  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  habit  of  looking  to  rulers  for  authorisation  and 
guidance  at  every  step  in  the  smaller  concerns  of  life.  This 
doctrine  is  now  earnestly  taught  by  almost  every  French  writer 
who  has  either  retained  or  acquired  reputation  as  a  political 
thinker  during  the  ten  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  coup 
d'etat.  The  great  Review  which  numbers  among  its  contributors, 
either  habitual  or  occasional,  nearly  all  the  first  minds  in  France, 
and  which  from  the  sustained  ability  as  well  as  the  quantity  of 
its  matter  (a  bulk  equal  to  that  of  an  English  Review  once  a 
fortnight)  takes  rank  as  the  most  important  org:in  of  French 
intellect,  is  pervaded  everywhere  by  anti-centralisation  prin¬ 
ciples.  Not  content  with  this,  the  more  ardent  and  energetic 
spirits  determined  to  have  a  Review,  of  which  anti-centralism 
and  the  principle  of  individual  libert}’^  should  be  the  main  and 
governing  feature ;  and  they  founded,  in  November,  1860,  the 
‘Revue  Nationale,’  also  published  fortnightly,  a  work  in  general 
character  inferior  only  to  the  ‘  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,’  and  not 
surpassed  even  by  that  in  the  merit  of  its  principal  articles,  and 
in  its  treatment  of  the  greater  questions  of  politics  and  society.* 


*  It  seems  invidious  to  single  out  particular  writers  for  commen¬ 
dation  where  the  general  level  is  so  high  ;  yet  we  may  be  permitted 
to  name  the  two  contributors,  w’ho,  more  even  than  the  rest,  have 
hitherto  given  to  this  Review  the  tone  and  character  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  it :  M.  Edouard  Laboulaye,  who  of  the  rising  celebrities  of 
France  is  the  most  peculiarly  identified  with  the  philosophy  of  in¬ 
dividual  liberty ;  and  M.  Lanfrey,  not  only  one  of  the  most  en¬ 
lightened  politicians,  but  one  of  the  most  powerful  political  writers 
in  France.  Among  their  auxiliaries  may  be  numbered  some  of  the 
principal  representatives  of  French  Protestantism,  to  which  Europe 
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No  reader  of  these  Reviews  can  mistake  for  a  moment  either  the 
direction  or  the  intensity  of  the  present  movement  in  French 
public  opinion.  Those  who  still  adhere  to  the  banner  of  cen¬ 
tralisation,  ‘the  most  splendid  conquest  of  our  Revolution,’  as 
writers  of  IVI.  Thiers’  school  delighted  to  call  it,  are  as  fully 
aware  as  others  that  the  tide  is  against  them.  ‘  We  are  satu- 
‘  rated  with  government  ’  was  the  expression,  on  a  late  occasion, 
of  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  intellectual  of  their  number. 

‘  It  requires,’  he  added,  ‘  a  great  strength  of  conviction  to  enable 
‘  me  to  write  as  I  do,’  namely,  in  favour  of  centralisation  and 
state  interference. 

The  work  of  M.  Odilon-Barrot  of  which  we  have  tran¬ 
scribed  the  title,  is  one  of  the  manifestations  of  the  new  ten¬ 
dency.  It  belongs  to  a  series  of  publications  which,  under  the 
title  of  ‘  Etudes  Contemporaines,’  have  been  commenced  by  a 
body  of  known  and  distinguished  lovers  of  liberty ;  two  of  which, 
M.  de  Ilaussonville’s  ‘  Lettre  au  Senat,’  and  that  entitled  ‘  Les 
‘  Anciens  Partis,’  for  which  M.  Prevost-Paradol  was  sentenced  to 
fine  and  imprisonment,  have,  from  their  bearing  on  the  affairs  of 
the  moment,  attracted  some  attention  from  newspaper  writers 
and  readers  in  England.  AI.  Odilon-Barrot’s  book  is  short,  and 
aims  at  being  popular  rather  than  philosophical ;  but  it  puts 
forth  clearly,  with  earnest  conviction  and  strong  feeling,  the 
leading  points  of  the  case ;  the  evils  of  over-government,  both 
as  a  matter  of  theory  and  principle,  and,  in  France,  of  sad  prac¬ 
tical  experience. 

M.  Dupont-White’s  two  treatises,  or  rather  one  treatise  in 
two  parts,  arc  of  higher  pretensions,  which  their  author  is  quite 
competent  to  support.  With  a  wide  range  of  knowledge,  and 
great  resources  applicable  to  illustration,  JM.  Dupont- White 
combines  a  force  and  liveliness  of  expression,  which  recall  the 
manner  of  the  best  French  writers  ;  and,  what  is  of  still  greater 
importance,  he  has  that  habit  of  seeking  and  power  of  perceiving 
general  truths,  which  enables  him  to  place  the  opinions  he  sup¬ 
ports,  whether  right  or  wrong,  on  the  truest  and  least  exception¬ 
able  grounds  which  their  nature  admits  of.  In  the  present  case, 
he  has  taken  the  side  which  we  regard  as,  on  the  whole,  wrong : 
he  has  placed  himself  in  opposition  to  a  movement  which  we 
hold  to  be,  within  its  present  limits,  eminently  wise  and  salutary. 

already  owes  so  much,  and  which  is  now  zealously  reasserting  its 
place  in  the  ranks  both  of  speculative  and  of  practical  thought ;  in 
particular  M.  de  Pressense,  the  best  known,  out  of  France,  of  living 
French  Protestant  theologians,  and  the  founder  and  leader  of  that 
portion  of  the  French  Protestant  Church  which  rejects  pecuniary 
assistance  from  the  State. 
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Nevertheless  we  consider  his  performance  to  be,  both  in  a  philo¬ 
sophical  and  a  practical  |)oint  of  view,  of  real  value.  There  is 
much  that  may  be  truly  and  reasonably  said  on  his  side  of  the 
question ;  and  it  is  a  service  to  truth,  when  the  tendency  of 
opinion  is  in  one  direction,  to  give  a  resume  of  the  real  other 
side  of  the  matter  —  the  valid  reasons  which  have  a  claim  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  and  estimated  at  what  they  are  worth, 
apart  from  the  fallacies  and  nonsense  of  more  vulgar  advocates, 
which,  when  they  have  ceased  to  carry  the  general  opinion  with 
them,  an  opponent  can  afford  to  disregard.  This  we  find  in 
M.  Dupont- White’s  work ;  and  it  is  well  that  a  book  should 
exist,  which  supplies  in  some  respects  a  needful  limitation  and 
correction  to  the  ideas  now  prevalent,  and  tends  to  prevent  the 
reaction  against  State  and  central  agency  from  running  into  a 
contrary  excess,  not  only  in  itself  injurious,  but  naturally  pro¬ 
vocative  of  a  counter-reaction. 

To  these  merits  of  M.  Dupont- Wliite’s  book  is  to  be  added 
that  of  entire  candour.  He  not  only  never  misrepresents,  but 
he  never  slurs  over,  or  purposely  understates,  the  arguments  on 
the  other  side.  In  our  opinion,  he  often —  indeed  generally  — 
undervalues  them ;  but  he  is  scrupulous  in  bringing  them  for¬ 
ward,  and  stating  them  with  as  much  force  and  plausibility  as  if 
they  were  his  own.  This  candour  in  statement  is  naturally 
accompanied  by  similar  candour  in  judgment.  Doing  careful 
justice  to  the  reasons  of  his  opponents,  he  is  almost  necessarily 
letl  to  do  a  considerable  measure  of  justice  to  their  conclusions. 
His  concessions,  accordingly,  are  great  and  numerous ;  and 
though  his  premises  are  mostly  favourable  to  State  interference, 
and  those  of  INI.  Odilon-Barrot  unfavourable,  there  is  a  much 
less  amount  of  divergence  than  would  naturally  be  expected  in 
their  practical  conclusions.  The  following,  for  instance,  is  M. 
Odilon-Barrot’s  statement  of  grievances, — of  the  principal  evils 
which  he  denounces  in  the  French  administrative  system: — 

‘  We  do  not  seek  to  impair  that  splendid  unity  of  France,  which  a 
powerfully  concentrated  government  may  have  helped  to  constitute, 
but  which  liberty  alone  can  cement  and  preserve.  AVhat  we  reject 
in  centralisation  is  its  excess.  We  regard  as  excessive  a  centra¬ 
lisation,  which  by  the  confusion  of  spiritual  and  temporal  power,  or 
by  their  alliance,  infringes  directly  or  indirectly,  either  for  religious 
or  political  purposes,  upon  freedom  of  conscience  and  w’orship.  We 
object  to  a  centralisation  which,  sometimes  on  the  plea  of  guardian¬ 
ship  and  sometimes  of  police,  subjects  to  its  preventive  control  the 
collective  and  even  the  individual  rights  of  the  citizens  ;  which,  for 
example,  on  the  pretext  that  the  communes  are  incapable  of  managing 
their  own  affairs,  manages  them  through  its  own  agents,  appoints 
their  mayors,  their  tax-collectors,  their  schoolmasters,  their  cures, 
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and  almost  their  gardes-champetres  ;  will  not  suffer  their  councils  to 
assemble  without  its  permission  ;  reserves  to  itself  the  framing  of 
their  annual  estimates,  and  even  after  an  outlay  has  been  voted  and 
sanctioned,  claims  to  govern  its  execution,  by  imposing  on  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  communes  who  pay  the  cost,  its  own  plans,  its  own  engineers, 
its  own  architects.  I  hold  as  excessive  a  centralisation  which  so 
ties  up  almost  every  act  of  a  citizen  by  the  necessity  of  a  previous 
authorisation,  that  he  is  not  permitted  to  pray  to  God,  nor  to  move 
from  one  place  to  another,  unless  at  its  good  pleasure.  1  denounce 
as  an  abuse,  a  centralisation  which,  while  giving  to  the  agents  of  the 
Government  all  this  power  over  private  citizens,  refuses  to  them  all 
judicial  redress  against  those  agents,  who  are  declared  inviolable 
under  the  protection  of  a  Council  of  State  chosen  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  a  centralisation  which,  by  means  of  conflicts  which  it  raises 
and  resolves  at  its  own  option,  supersedes  the  regular  tribunals,  and 
evokes  to  itself  the  decision  of  every  cause  in  which  it  declares  itself 
to  have  an  interest.  I,  lastly,  reject  a  centralisation  of  which  the 
appetite,  always  excited  and  never  satisfied,  incessantly  menaces  every 
thing  resembling  an  independent  existence  which  may  still  remain 
in  the  country ;  extending  its  band,  now  over  the  estates  of  hospitals, 
now  over  those  of  communes,  now  over  the  great  railway  and  in¬ 
surance  companies.  A  centralisation  such  as  this,  which  would  end  by 
reducing  the  individual  to  the  condition  of  an  automaton,  is  what 
I  attack,  and  1  will  attempt  to  portray  its  fatal  effects.’  {Barrot,  pp. 
63-6.) 

Now,  to  almost  every  article  of  tliis  programme  M.  Dupont- 
White  has  given,  in  some  part  or  other  of  his  two  volumes, 
either  an  express  or  an  implied  adhesion.  That  worst  tyranny 
of  all,  the  emancipation  of  Government  officers  from  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  courts  of  justice, — the  impossibility  of  suing  or 
prosecuting  a  public  functionary  for  any  illegal  act  of  power, 
without  the  iirevious  consent  of  the  Government,  through  its 
organ,  the  ‘  Conseil  d’Etat,’  —  M.  Dupont-White  calls  an 
‘  enormity ;  ’  and  says  that  its  continuance  during  thirty  years 
of  constitutional  government  is  only  Intelligible,  because  the 
publicity  inherent  in  representative  institutions  was  a  sufficient 
practical  guarantee  against  its  mischiefs;  thus  showing  with 
sufficient  plainness  what  he  thinks  of  the  mode  in  which  it 
must  operate  under  the  present  French  Government.  We  give 
M.  Dupont-White  credit  for  being  kept  right,  by  his  feelings  as 
a  lover  of  liberty,  on  the  principle  of  an  institution  which  places 
the  executive  openly  above  the  laws.  But  his  notion  that  such 
an  institution  was  or  might  be  innocuous  under  a  Parliamen¬ 
tary  form  of  government,  would  almost  lead  us  to  think  of  him 
as  one  who  only  cares  for  protecting  the  collective  body  of  the 
nation  from  great  acts  of  high-handed  oppression  by  the  chiefs 
of  the  State,  against  which  free  discussion  and  representative 
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institutions  really  are  a  considerable  security;  but  thinks  nothing 
of  the  universal  habit  of  trembling  before  every  petty  public 
officer,  which,  beyond  almost  everything  else  that  can  be  named, 
renders  a  people  incapable  of  liberty.  How  should  they  not 
be  slavish,  when  anyone  wearing  a  Government  uniform,  so 
long  as  he  takes  care  to  be  servile  to  all  persons  of  station  who 
are  on  good  terms  w'ith  the  Government,  can  domineer  at  will 
over  all  the  rest, — well  knowing  that  instead  of  laying  a  com¬ 
plaint  before  the  nearest  magistrate,  they  have  no  refuge  but  an 
appeal  to  liis  own,  jierhaps  distant,  employer  ?  AVhat  protec¬ 
tion  are  a  free  press  and  Parliamentary  government  to  them  ? 
AVho  will  hear,  or  who  will  attend  to,  their  complaints?  It  is 
a  most  significant  fact,  that,  of  this  exclusive  right  to  judge  in 
its  own  cause,  no  French  Government,  however  constitutional 
or  liberal  in  its  professions,  has  been  able  to  make  up  its  mind 
to  divest  itself.  This  alone,  of  the  promises  of  the  Charter  of 
1830,  remained  through  the  eighteeu  years  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe  unredeemed. 

]M.  Odilon-B:irrot’s  treatise  falls  in  so  thoroughly  with  the 
reigning  tone  of  sentiment  in  this  country,  that  we  deem  it  need¬ 
less  to  give  any  analysis  of  its  contents ;  but  we  pro])ose  to  do 
this  rather  fully  in  the  case  of  ]M.  Dupont- AVhite.  To  under¬ 

stand  a  mode  of  thought  different  from  our  own,  is  always  a 
valuable  acquisition  ;  and  on  a  subject  where  everything  depends 
on  a  correct  balancing  of  opposite  considerations,  there  is  a 
peculiar  propriety  in  studying  the  face  of  the  question  with 
which  most  of  us  are  least  familiar.  It  must  be  said,  however, 
that  the  work  of  jM.  Dupont-White,  though  rich  in  matter, 
does  not  entirely  satisfy  us  by  the  mode  in  which  this  matter  is 
presented  and  disposed.  There  is  true  French  point  and  felicity 
in  the  manner  in  which  each  thought  is  sepamtely  exjwessed. 
But  we  miss,  in  some  degree,  that  well-marked  separation  of 
the  various  particulars  of  which  the  case  is  made  up,  ranging 
I  each  idea  or  argument  under  the  most  appropriate  head,  which 

usually  distinguishes  the  expositions  and  discussions  of  French 
thinkers, —  that  skilful  marshalling  of  topics  and  arguments, 
which  gives  to  their  best  works  at  once  a  scientific  and  an 
artistic  character, —  one  thought  never  jostling  or  encumbering 
another,  but  appearing  to  occupy  the  position  which  is  at  once 
the  most  natural  to  it,  and  that  in  which  it  groups  must  impres¬ 
sively  with,  and  lends  the  most  effective  support  to,  the  rest. 
The  titles  of  M.  Dupont- White’s  chapters  point  to  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  topics,  but  in  the  execution  he  almost  loses  sight  of 
it ;  allowing  a  mind,  full  of  the  subject,  to  pour  forth,  in  every 
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one  of  the  divisions,  matter  from  all  the  rest,  so  profusely  that 
though  much  of  what  he  says  is  excellently  well  said,  the 
general  Impression  is  almost  one  of  confusion  ;  and  after  a  first 
reading,  one  rather  feels  that  the  writer  has  a  great  deal  to  say, 
and  has  brought  forward  many  strong  arguments,  than  knows 
exactly  what  these  are,  and  to  which  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
subject  they  especially  apply.  We  shall  endeavour, —  not 
adhering  to  the  writer’s  own  order,  but  taking  his  ideas  where 
we  find  them,  and  his  arguments  and  illustrative  statements 
where  he  has  expressed  them  best, — to  give  some  conception  of 
the  general  purport  of  his  observations. 

Aceording  to  M.  Dupont-White,  the  absorption  of  the  last 
few  generations  in  the  work  of  establishing  the  control  of 
nations  over  their  rulers,  together  with  the  exaggerated  claims 
made  in  behalf  of  governments  by  Socialists  in  theory,  and  by 
despotisms  in  practice,  have  engendered  a  prejudice  in  the  con¬ 
trary  direction,  which  regards  the  intervention  of  the  State  in 
the  affairs  of  society  as  inherently  an  evil  and  a  danger.  He 
looks  upon  the  State  as,  in  all  stages  of  civilisation,  the  main 
instrument  and  organ  of  Progress ;  a  strong  and  earnest  faith 
in  which  is  one  of  the  most  marked  as  well  as  the  most 
honourable  features  of  his  treatise.  uSIan  (he  says),  as  a  being 
whose  selfish  are  ordinarily  stronger  than  his  moral  feelings, 
naturally  requires  to  be  governed.  He  requires  it  more,  not 
less,  as  society  advances.  For  though,  on  the  one  hand,  im¬ 
provement,  the  result  of  experience,  renders  his  selfishness  in 
many  respects  more  enlightened,  yet,  on  the  other,  the  advance 
of  civilisation  holds  out  to  selfishness  ever  new  opportunities 
and  fields  of  action,  to  which  the  lessons  of  the  past  do  not 
strictly  apply,  and  in  which  the  process  of  instructing  and 
disciplining  selfishness  has  to  be  continually  renewed.  Under 
these  conditions,  the  conflicting  self-interest  of  individuals,  and, 
above  all,  of  classes,  requires  an  arbiter,  deciding  not  on  the 
impulses  of  the  particular  occasion,  but  on  general  rules  and 
comprehensive  views ;  and  the  Government,  when  properly 
constituted,  and  duly  responsible  to  the  nation,  is  that  arbiter ; 
being,  by  its  position,  more  impartial  than  any  separate  section 
of  society  can  possibly  be,  and  therefore  qualified  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  conflicting  pretensions  of  each,  and  to  make  a 
fairer  and  better  compromise  between  them  than  it  is  at  all  to 
be  expected  that  they  would  be  able  to  work  out  by  a  hostile 
struggle. 

Against  this  doctrine,  w'hile  confined  to  generals,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said.  All  theories  permit  the  State  to  establish 
whatever  laws  are  necessary  to  protect  the  legitimate  rights  of 
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persons  and  classes  against  the  selfishness  of  one  another.  But 
to  prove  that  this  is  a  growing  exigency,  that  the  demand  for 
leg^  intervention  is  an  increasing  demand  as  society  advances, 
which  is  the  essential  point  of  our  author’s  case,  his  argument 
is  as  follows. 

The  first  and  greatest  duty  of  the  State,  in  all  stages  of 
society,  is  to  protect  the  weak  against  the  strong.  Now,  the 
operation  of  Progress  is  to  give  to  the  State  ever  new  duties  of 
this  deseription  to  discharge.  We  can  look  back  to  a  time 
when  the  State  exerted  very  little  power  over  the  great  majority 
of  the  community.  But  is  it  supposed  that  because  the  State 
did  not,  nobody  else  did  ?  Quite  the  reverse.  The  State  did 
not  concern  itself  about  the  multitude,  because  they  were  under 
the  absolute  power  of  masters,  who  could  be  made  responsible 
for  them.  Law  and  government  recognised,  as  legally  existing, 
only  the  few  in  authority:  the  slave-masters,  the  heads  of 
families,  the  patriarchal  chiefs  of  tribes  or  clans.  Improving 
civilisation  changes  this  state  of  things — relieves  man  from  the 
power  of  man,  and  brings  him  under  that  of  the  law.  Has  not 
tlie  State  necessarily  a  wider  range  of  action,  when  it  is  expected 
to  protect  the  slave,  the  wife,  the  child,  the  debtor,  instead  of 
leaving  them  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  masters,  husbands, 
fathers,  and  creditors?  These  primitive  superiors  once  had 
power  of  life  and  death  over  those  who  were  subject  to  them. 
It  was  the  State  which  freed  the  weaker  party  from  this 
despotism.  The  State  alone  could  have  done  it,  and  on  the 
State  rests  the  duty  of  doing  it,  wherever  it  still  remains  to 
be  done. 

All  this  is  admitted,  and  forms  no  part  of  the  debateable 
ground.  The  power  here  claimed  for  the  State  is  within  its 
acknowledged  functions.  As  long  as  any  wrongful  authority  is 
exercised  by  human  beings  over  one  another,  the  State  has  still 
the  duty  of  abolishing  it.  As  long  as  any,  even  necessary, 
authority  can  be  tyrannically  abused,  it  is  incumbent  on  the 
State  to  repress  and  punish  the  tyranny.  To  protect  all  human 
beings  against  injury  from  those  who  are  stronger  than  them¬ 
selves,  whether  the  superiority  of  strength  is  physical  or  the 
gift  of  the  law,  is  a  function  conceded  to  governments  by  those 
who  are  most  eager  to  restrict  their  action.  But  does  it  follow 
that  by  extending  the  protection  of  law  to  classes  unjustly 
excluded  from  it,  the  business  of  protection  is  made  more 
difficult  or  operosc  ?  It  may  require  more  tribunals,  but  why 
should  it  need  more  laws  ?  What  more  need  be  done  for  the 
emancipated  classes,  than  merely  not  to  refuse  to  them  the  legal 
remedies  which  are  open  to  all  others  ? 
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M.  Dupont-White  answers :  The  State  cannot  leave  the 
newly  enfranchised  classes  to  shift  afterwards  for  themselves. 
Though  enfranchised,  they  are  still  the  weakest,  unable  to  con¬ 
tend  on  equal  terms  with  their  former  masters.  These  will  be 
struggling  to  exert  their  old  authority  by  new  means,  and  take 
all  advantage  which  the  new  social  relations  allow,  of  the  supe¬ 
rior  strength  which  still  remains  to  them.  The  State  must  be 
prepared  to  meet  every  such  attempt  at  encroachment  by  fresh 
precautions  and  acts  of  guardianship. 

Whenever  (for  example)  the  depressed  classes  of  society  are 
striving  upwards,  the  constitution  of  property  will  infallibly 
require  modification.  The  first  use  which  the  emancipated 
classes  endeavour  to  make  of  their  liberty,  is  to  acquire  property ; 
but  the  organisation  of  society  has  previously  been  such  as  to 
make  property  inaccessible  to  them.  Generations  or  even  ages 
must  pass,  before  the  descendants  of  serfs  are  enabled  to  exert 
their  labour  and  enterprise  on  terms  of  fair  equality  with  their 
former  masters.  Nor  has  this  ever  been  effected  but  through  a 
succession  of  laws  or  edicts,  and  by  holding  out  at  every  step 
the  helping  hand  of  the  State.  The  history  of  modern  Europe 
is  a  series  of  such  legislative  acts,  of  which  the  great  changes 
made  at  the  French  Revolution  were  the  culmination.  The 
nations  of  our  own  day  have  experienced  the  same  necessity 
when  emancipating  their  colonial  slaves.  And  we  may  remark 
in  confirmation,  that  the  question  of  property  forms  the  prin¬ 
cipal  difficulty  in  that  great  work  of  justice  and  civilisation  now 
in  progress,  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Russian  serfs.  M.  Du¬ 
pont-White  has  an  easy  victory  while  he  confines  himself  to 
barbarous  or  backward  countries.  The  nominal  emancipation 
of  the  peasants  of  Esthonia  and  Livonia  left  them  nearly  as 
much  serfs  as  before.  But  he  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  in 
the  British  West  Indies  it  has  been  necessary  to  retain  any 
State  protectorship  over  the  negroes.  The  measures  of  that 
character  which  he  specifies  were  all  antecedent  to  emancipation. 
They  were  the  incidents  and  consequences  of  slavery,  and  ceased 
with  it.  The  conclusion  which  they  justify  is  directly  opposite 
to  that  of  M.  Dupont-White.  They  illustrate  a  tendency,  the 
reverse  of  that  which  he  alleges ;  the  diminished  need  of  State 
action  as  institutions  improve.  They  are  an  example,  from  how 
much  minute  supervision,  from  how  many  cares  and  labours  for 
the  protection  and  general  benefit  of  the  less  favoured  classes, 
the  State  can  exempt  itself  by  doing  them  complete  justice  once 
for  all ;  how  much  of  the  energy  and  forethought  of  society  in 
behalf  of  individuals,  is  only  needed  because  it  does  not  choose 
to  set  free  their  own. 
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When  our  author  argues  that  many  relations  between  man 
and  man,  which  were  once  left  to  the  arbitration  of  force  or  the 
autliority  of  a  master,  become  the  subject  of  legal  regulation 
in  a  more  advanced  state,  he  says  what  nobody  denies ;  and  it  is 
only  to  make  clear  the  general  scoiie  of  his  argument  that  we 
dwell  on  this  portion  of  the  subject.  But  we  now  come  upon 
controverted  ground.  M.  Dupont-White  says :  — 

‘  When  the  State  has  put  an  end  to  the  oppression  of  law,  it  has 
still  to  prevent  Vexploitation  naturelle,  the  unfair  use  of  natural 
advantages.  .  .  .  Merely  not  to  subordinate  and  sacrifice  some 

to  others  as  if  they  were  an  inferior  species,  cannot  be  the  dernier  mot, 
the  last  achievement  of  civilisation.  Can  we  forget  what  an  amount 
of  difference  exists  between  human  beings,  and  think  only  of  their 
general  resemblance  ?  Can  it  be  overlooked,  that  these  differences, 
left  to  themselves,  would  subject  all  weakness,  bodily  or  intellectual, 
to  the  ascendancy  of  the  strongest,  the  ablest,  the  most  persevering ; 
and  that  this  domination  by  virtue  of  nature,  would  be  as  oppressive 
as  that  which  was  formerly  exercised  by  virtue  of  the  law  ?  Nature 
itself  requires  to  be  rectified,  as  well  as  institutions.  But  who  shall 
correct  the  abuse  of  natural  superiorities  except  the  State  ?  And 
how  can  the  State  do  so,  unless  by  an  accession  of  strength  and  of 
attributions?  ’  {U Individu  et  I’Etat,  pp.  54,  55.) 

Here  commences  the  great  divergence  between  our  author’s 
doctrine  and  tliat  of  nearly  all  English  tliinkers.  These  concede 
to  the  State  the  right  and  duty  of  regulating,  and,  when  possible, 
abolishing,  the  artificial  inequalities  of  which  it  is  itself  the 
author.  But  they  do  not  admit  that  it  should  concern  itself 
with  natural  inequalities.  That  ‘  the  abuse  ’  of  these  should  be 
corrected  they  willingly  admit,  for  who  will  affirm  that  abuses 
of  any  kind  ought  not  to  be  interfered  with?  But  they  con¬ 
sider  nothing  as  an  abuse  of  natural  suj)eriority,  except  force  or 
fraud.  Provided  these  are  abstained  from,  they  hold  it  good 
that  the  strung  should  be  allowed  to  reap  the  full  advantage  of 
their  strength.  It  is  only  thus,  they  think,  that  all  the  members 
of  the  community  are  incited  to  exert  their  strength,  and  to 
cultivate  it.  Those  Avho  take  this  ground  have  on  their  side 
much  of  the  reason  of  the  case ;  yet  not  all  of  it ;  for  in  racing 
for  a  prize,  the  stimulus  to  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  com¬ 
petitors  is  only  at  its  highest  when  all  start  fair,  that  is,  when 
natural  inequalities  are  compensated  by  artificial  weights;  and 
the  complaint  is,  that  in  the  race  of  life  all  do  not  start  fair ; 
and  that  unless  the  State  does  something  to  strengthen  the 
weaker  side,  the  unfairness  becomes  utterly  crushing  and 
dispiriting. 

According  to  M.  Dupont-White,  as  productive  Industry  ad¬ 
vances,  there  is  a  natural  and  growing  antagonism  of  conflicting 
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interests  —  land,  capital,  and  labour.  Ought  there,  he  asks,  to 
be  no  moderator  in  these  conflicts ;  no  one  to  arbitrate  between 
jarring  self-interests,  each  equally  inconsiderate  of  the  reason¬ 
able  claims  of  the  others  —  and  to  prescribe,  and  if  necessary 
enforce,  some  just  rule,  or  to  say  the  least,  some  admissible  terms 
of  compromise  ?  To  this  question  English  thinkers  almost 
unanimously  answer — Xo.  All  that  the  State  should  do  is  to 
maintain  the  peace.  Competition  in  a  free  market,  can  alone 
show  what  terms  of  accommodation  are  reasonable,  and  enforce 
those  terms  on  the  contending  parties.  If  this  were  universally 
true,  there  would  be  an  end  to  the  question.  That  it  is  true 
for  the  most  part,  and  that  the  onus  of  making  out  a  case  rests 
on  those  who  contend  for  an  exception,  is  indisputable.  But 
M.  Dupont-White  easily  proves,  from  the  example  of  England 
itself,  that  exceptions  in  growing  numbers  do  from  time  to 
time  manifest  themselves.  From  the  period  when  England 
began  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  astonishing  growth  of  her  manu¬ 
facturing  industry,  new  authoritative  interferences  with  freedom 
of  contract  have  been  forced  upon  her  every  few  years.  Parlia¬ 
ment  has  regulated  the  hours  of  labour.  It  has  prohibited  the 
employment  of  children  under  a  certain  age.  It  has  inter¬ 
dicted,  in  mines,  the  employment  of  women  as  well  as  chil¬ 
dren.  It  has  imposed  upon  manufacturers  precautions  against 
accident  and  imhealthiness,  instead  of  depending  on  the  opera¬ 
tives  to  enforce  such  precautions  by  refusal  to  work.  It  has 
insisted  on  a  certain  amount  of  professional  competency  in 
masters  of  merchantmen,  lest  i^eople  should  voluntarily  entrust 
themselves  or  their  property  to  incapable  seamanship.  It 
has  made  imperative  on  owners  of  emigrant  ships  to  carry 
medical  officers,  and  not  to  crowd  their  vessels  beyond  certain 
limits,  that  the  greed  of  gain  or  the  competition  for  cheapness 
may  not  avail  itself  of  the  opportunities  which  the  poverty, 
ignorance,  or  recklessness  of  intending  emigrants  holds  out.  It 
has  made  unlawful  the  construction  of  houses  which  it  deems 
unfit  for  the  habitation  of  human  beings ;  though  the  pure  doc¬ 
trine  of  competition  would  leave  it  to  the  poor  to  correct  the 
evil  by  refusing  to  live  in  them. 

M.  Dupont- White  argues,  that  it  may  be  the  duty  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  protect  those  who  dei)end  on  labour  for  their  subsist¬ 
ence,  against  excess  of  suffering  from  those  industrial  improve¬ 
ments,  which  in  the  first  instance  are  only  beneficial  to  employers 
and  unproductive  consumers.  Again,  he  observes,  every  great 
industrial  improvement  is,  or  is  thought  to  be,  detrimental  to 
some  individual  interests,  which,  left  to  the  mere  operation  of 
the  law,  would  have  power  to  thwart  the  improvement,  or  to 
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exact,  as  the  price  of  acquiescence,  terms  extremely  onerous 
to  society.  England  has  had  cause  to  know  this  in  the  case 
of  railways,  docks,  harbours,  roads,  town  improvements.  The 
intervention  of  the  State  is  necessary,  to  quell  the  resistance 
of  those  private  interests,  and  fix  the  comi^ensation  due  to 
them.  Such  enterprises,  also,  often  require  pecuniary  aid  from 
the  State.  Even  in  England,  ocean  steam  navigation  and  marine 
telegraphs  are  not  able  to  dispense  with  it. 

If  it  be  said  that  civilisation,  by  diffusing  knowledge  and 
strengthening  the  moral  sentiments,  diminishes  the  necessity  for 
government,  inasmuch  as  it  causes  men  to  identify  more  and 
more  their  interest  and  feelings  with  the  general  goi^,  M.  Du¬ 
pont-White,  to  a  certain  extent,  admits  the  fact;  but  urges, 
that  since  the  same  progress  makes  society  and  its  interests 
more  complicated,  greater  compass  and  elevation  of  mind  be¬ 
come  necessary  for  comprehending  them ;  while  the  amount 
of  those  qualities  in  society,  instead  of  increasing  with  the  need, 
rather  tends  to  fall  off,  as  the  subdivision  of  labour, '  and  in¬ 
creasing  speciality  of  men’s  particular  occupations,  restrict  the 
attention  and  accurate  knowledge  of  eaeh  individual  to  a  nar¬ 
rower  circle  of  ideas.  It  is  more  necessary,  therefore,  in  an 
advanced  than  even  in  a  primitive  state,  that  the  more  com¬ 
prehensive  interests  should  be  taken  charge  of  by  persons  who, 
being  expressly  dedicated  to  them,  can  make  the  study  and 
understanding  of  them  a  speciality  of  their  own  (pp.  280-2.). 
Besides,  advancing  civilisation  constantly  demands  new  public 
services,  to  Avhich  individuals  and  associations  are  not  com¬ 
petent  ;  and  even  in  the  case  of  those  to  which  they  are  com¬ 
petent,  government  intervention  is  required  to  repress  the 
abuses,  negotiate  the  compromises,  and  decide  the  conflicts,  to 
which  that  very  fact  gives  rise.  *  Association  easily  passes 
*  into  monopoly  as  regards  the  public,  dictatorship  as  towards 
‘  the  shareholders  ’  (p.  350.).  The  State  is  essential  as  the  pro¬ 
tector  of  both  against  the  recklessness  or  knavery  of  managers. 
Railways  can  be  made  and  w’orked  by  private  companies ;  but 
the  State  does  not  find  it  superfluous  to  limit  the  fares,  and 
impose  precautions  for  the  safety  of  travellers,  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  community,  and  in  some  respects  (as  by  pub¬ 
licity  and  an  audit)  even  that  of  the  shareholders.  Tims  the 
increasing  activity  of  the  individual,  in  an  improving  society, 
does  not  take  place  at  the  expense  of  the  activity  of  govern¬ 
ment.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  is  done  by  the  people  them¬ 
selves,  the  more  there  is  for  government  to  watch  and  super¬ 
intend,  and,  if  need  be,  to  regulate. 

If  material  progress  thus  tends  to  enlarge  instead  of  narrowing 
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the  province  of  the  State,  this,  in  our  author’s  opinion,  is  fully 
as  true  of  moral  progress.  One  of  the  surest  results  of  improve¬ 
ment  is  to  develope  the  conscience  of  society.  The  ethical  re¬ 
quirements  of  mankind  tend  to  increase.  Acts  which  once 
seemed  to  them  permissible  or  venial,  they  now  feel  prompted 
to  repress ;  they  are  more  sensitive  to  wrong,  and  require  to 
extend  the  sphere,  not  only  of  social  discountenance,  but  of  pro¬ 
hibition  and  penalty.  Judicial  statistics  show  that  while  crimes 
of  the  old  types  tend  to  diminish,  there  is  a  steady  increase  of 
the  general  sum  of  offences,  principally  because  legal  punishment 
is  from  time  to  time  extended  to  forms  of  fraud  or  injury  which 
the  previous  laws  did  not  reach.  Not  only  does  the  general 
conscience  become  more  delicately  perceptive  of  wrongs,  but  of 
rights  ;  as  in  the  case  of  literary  property,  and  property  in  de¬ 
signs  or  inventions.  IIow  much  new  action  of  governments  has 
been  rendered  necessary  by  the  determination  of  modem  societies 
to  suppress  the  slave-trade  !  What  a  world  of  labour  and  regu¬ 
lation  has  been  imposed  u{)on  governments,  since  the  conscience 
of  nations  became  sensitive  to  the  well-being  and  the  reformation 
of  criminals  undergoing  imprisonment !  The  laws  against  cruelty 
to  animals  bring  an  entire  province  of  human  conduct  for  the 
first  time  within  the  pale  of  law.  Not  content,  too,  with 
enforcing  stricter  justice,  the  requirements  of  the  improved 
public  conscience  extend  to  increase  of  beneficence.  Here, 
indeed,  our  author  holds  with  all  the  world,  that  the  proper 
sphere  of  coercive  authority  comes  to  an  end.  It  is  not  for  the 
State  to  enforce  philanthropy  by  law.  But  what  it  cannot 
exact,  improving  morality  demands  that  it  shall  itself  practise. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  obligation  to  supply  the  indigent  with  work 
or  subtistence,  a  duty  not  universally  admitted,  though  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  English  Poor  Laws  — 

‘  The  State  may  make  provision  for  certain  of  the  wants  of  the 
individual;  public  worship,  education,  roads,  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice  ;  erecting  the  services  of  the  minister  of  religion,  the  school¬ 
master,  the  judge,  the  engineer,  into  public  functions.  This  is  a 
bounty  to  the  poor,  who  benefit  by  these  public  services  in  proportion 
to  their  need,  but  contribute  to  them  only  in  proportion  to  their 
means.  .  .  .  The  State  also  practises  beneficence  to  the  poor 
when  it  acts  as  their  unpaid  agent,  receiving  their  small  savings, 
paying  them  interest,  and  refunding  the  principal  on  demand.  .  .  . 

Or  its  beneficence  may  take  the  form  of  direct  charity ;  either  per¬ 
manent,  such  as  assistance  to  hospitals,  gratuitous  schooling,  &c.  or 
by  such  occasional  measures  as  are  often  required  in  civilised  coun¬ 
tries,  in  times  of  d/arth,  epidemics,  inundations,  or  commercial  crises.’ 
{L'Individu  et  TEtat,  p.  86.) 

Our  abstract  of  M.  Dupont- White’s  case  would  be  too  much 
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prolonged,  were  we  to  include  the  arguments  which  he  draws 
from  the  particular  drcunistances  and  national  character  of 
France.  We  shall  mention,  one  for  which  there  is,  at  least,  so 
much  foundation  as  to  make  it  plausible :  that  the  love  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  in  France,  is  a  more  jwwerful  motive  to  action,  and 
incentive  to  enterprise,  than  the  desire  of  profit;  —  that  to  erect 
certain  branches,  even  of  private  industry,  into  public  services 
(as  is  the  case  in  France  with  mining,  civil  engineering,  and 
others),  instead  of  being,  as  it  would  be  in  England,  a  sure  way 
of  perpetuating  routine  and  stifling  improvements,  is  in  France 
the  most  effectual  means  of  promoting  them;  —  that  persons  are 
much  more  powerfully  stimulated  to  bring  to  perfection  in¬ 
dustrial  inventions  and  improvements,  by  the  hope  that  decora¬ 
tions  and  honours  will  be  conferred  on  them  for  it,  than  by  what 
might  seem  tlic  more  natural  prospect  of  enriching  themselves 
and  their  families.  However  this  may  be,  and  even  were  it 
literally  correct,  the  question  remains  whether  this  tendency  of 
the  national  mind  is  not  in  great  part  created  by  the  institutions 
and  practices  which  it  is  invoked  to  defend. 

Having  stated  his  own  side  of  the  case,  our  author  proceeds 
to  the  opposite  side ;  the  limitations  which  his  theory  requires, 
the  objections  to  which  it  is  liable,  and  the  capacity  and  suf¬ 
ficiency  of  individual  agency  to  carry  on  the  progress  of  society, 
without  the  instrumentality  of  the  State. 

The  limitations  with  which  ]M.  Dupont- White  propounds  his 
doctrine  are  great  and  important.  His  practical  conclusions 
are  not  at  all  proportioned  to  the  startling  breadth  and  generality, 
and  the  occasionally  paradoxical  form,  of  his  theoretical  premises. 
He  generally  gives  a  full  adhesion  to  the  limiting  principles, 
however  he  may  or  may  not  assign  to  them  their  just  weight. 
Again  and  again  he  urges  that  there  ought  to  be  no  State  action 
which  would  really  tend  to  impair  the  full  development  of  the 
faculties  of  the  individual.*  The  individual  (he  says)  is  the 
final  object  of  all  government;  and  his  capacities  and  powers 
the  fountain-head  of  all  social  good.  What  our  author  desires 
is  not  a  government  strong  by  the  weakness  and  compression  of 
individualities,  but  individuals  active  and  strong  in  a  strong 
State.  The  State  must  not  interfere  with  thought,  nor  with  its 
free  expression.  Some  mere  modes  of  expression,  such  as  the 
theatre,  clubs,  public  meetings,  may  require  regulation ;  but 
such  of  them  alone  as  Thought  can  aftord  to  dispense  with. 
The  press  must  be  free  to  do  everything  but  defame  character. 


*  See  particularly  ‘  L’Individu  et  I’Etat,’  pp.  Ixiii.  Ixiv. ;  53.  282, 
283.;  308-11.;  and  ‘La  Centralisation,’  pp.  127-30. 
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or  unnecessarily  outrage  feelings.  In  the  matter  of  public 
instruction,  the  State  may  teach  its  own  doctrines,  but  must 
allow  full  license  of  competition  to  those  of  others.  In  econo¬ 
mical  affairs,  the  State  must  not  interfere  with  the  right  of  the 
labourer  to  the  free  employment  of  his  labour.  Its  regulative 
functions  must  be  eonfined  to  those  great  aggregations  of  labour 
by  the  aid  of  large  capitals,  which  are  not  a  mere  means  of 
subsistence,  but  a  power  in  society.  In  all  things,  the  State  is 
bound,  no  less  than  individuals,  by  the  moral  law.  The  rights 
of  private  property  must  be  sacred  to  it.  Confiscation,  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  alteration  of  the  monetary  standard,  all  modes  of  either 
open  or  disguised  spoliation,  are  on  its  part  a  crime.  But  to 
define  and  limit  the  rights  of  property, —  to  decide  what  matters 
shall  or  shall  not  be  allowed  to  become  subjects  of  property, 
and  under  what  limitations  property  may  be  transmitted, —  all 
this  is  within  State  functions,  and  a  most  important  part  of 
them :  a  doctrine  not  likely  to  be  questioned  in  England,  though 
esteemed  very  heretical  in  France,  where  the  foundation  of  the 
laws  of  property,  and  the  answers  to  all  disputed  questions  re¬ 
specting  it,  are  usually  rested  not  on  the  obvious  consideration 
of  public  good,  but  on  a  metaphysical  abstraction  called  le  droit. 

The  objections  to  his  theory  are  discussed  by  M.  Dupont- 
White  at  great  length ;  especially  if  we  count,  in  the  reply  to 
objections,  his  strictures  on  the  efficacy  of  individual  agency  as 
an  instrument  of  progress.  The  interest  of  the  individual  (he 
says)  is  an  ample  security  for  the  interest  of  the  individual. 
But  it  is  scarcely  a  security  at  all  for  collective  interests.  To 
begin  with  one,  the  greatest  of  these,  though  not  commonly 
classed  under  the  head  of  Interest  —  not  V utile,  but  le  vrai,  le 
beau,  et  le  hicn, — the  pursuits,  of  which  the  reward  is  inward, 
not  outward,  and  the  external  fruits  only  in  a  distant  future. 
How  can  these  prosper,  without  inducements  held  out,  or,  at 
the  lowest,  without  means  supplied,  from  other  sources  than  the 
private  interest  of  individuals?  Private  interest  is  not  a 
sufficient  stimulus  in  the  sphere  of  the  most  ordinary  utility, 
when  that  utility  is  collective,  not  individual.  The  strongest  of 
all  cases  of  coincidence  between  public  and  private  interest,  is  that 
of  protection  against  oi)eu  violence.  Is  this,  or  can  it  be,  any¬ 
where  left  dependent  on  individual  self-interest?  The  w'ant  in 
this  case,  it  may  indeed  be  said,  is  one  which  private  individuals 
cannot  provide  for ;  but  how  many  others  are  there  which  they 
can,  but  will  not  ? 

‘  It  is  precisely  the  collective  character  of  an  interest  which  turns 
men  back  from  the  pursuit  of  it.  Men  do  even  that  which  concerns 
them  most,  only  when  it  can  be  carried  through  by  their  own  efforts, 
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and  when  the  benefit  is  for  themselves  alone.  Self-interest  is  an 
adequate  motive  to  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  for  success  in  this  is 
the  private  concern  of  the  individual;  he  and  his  take  all  the  trouble, 
and  reap  the  entire  fruit.  But  the  paving  and  lighting  of  a  town, 
however  important  it  may  be  to  each,  still,  since  he  cannot  accomplish 
it  alone,  and  has  no  assurance  that  others  will  do  the  same  as  he — 
since  bis  own  effort  avails  nothing  unless  as  a  portion  of  the  general 
effort — he  remains  inactive.  Thus  a  collective  interest  is  neglected 
by  individuals,  even  though  their  own  is  included  in  it.  The  in¬ 
dividual  abstains  from  thing.s  the  most  advantageous  to  himself,  when 
he  is  unable  to  execute  them  alone,  and  ha.s  no  power  of  compelling 
others  to  do  their  part.’  {L'Individu  et  TEtat,  p.  268.) 


Besides,  individuals  may  be  too  low  placed  to  feel  the  stimu¬ 
lating  influence  of  self-interest.  Inaction  and  torpidity  as  often 
result  from  the  absence  of  aid  and  encouragement,  as  from  their 
excess. 


I 


f 


I 


*  Love  of  personal  comfort,  and  impatience  of  privations,  are  not 
an  incentive  capable  of  operating  upon  every  one.  These  sentiments 
do  not  spring  up  in  persons  so  steeped  in  misery  that  they  care  only 
to  forget  their  condition,  instead  of  improving  it.  The  services 
which  Necessity  renders  to  Progress  are  limited ;  it  can  only  develope 
what  exists.  Without  it  the  qualities  of  the  most  privileged  natures 
might  never  come  to  light ;  but  it  does  not  endow  average  human 
beings  with  courage  and  forethought ;  on  the  contrary,  it  plunges 
them  and  keeps  them  in  a  state  of  reckless  self-abandonment.  What 
is  a  stimulus  to  the  strong,  is  to  the  ordinary  man  only  a  cause  of 
despair.  The  education  of  necessity  was  never  w’anting  to  the  Irish, 
or  the  North  American  Indians ;  to  keep  themselves  alive  was  to 
them  the  business  of  life.  Yet  it  did  not  teach  either  to  the  Irish¬ 
man  or  the  Iroquois  the  lesson  of  forethought  .  .  .  Govern¬ 
ments,  wiser  than  sectarian  theorists,  have  understood  that  it  was 
their  business,  not  indeed  to  take  complete  charge  of  the  individual, 
but  to  ofier  him  facilities,  awaken  his  hopes,  and  lead  him  towards, 
though  not  to,  the  end.  ...  Do  you  dread  the  effect  of  such  as¬ 
sistance  in  enervating  those  vigorous  characters  which  can  do  without 
it  ?  But  a  degree  of  tutelage  may  be  imagined,  beneficial  to  the 
greater  number,  yet  not  damaging  to  the  more  gifted  natures.  To 
find  the  bmit  and  keep  to  it,  may  be  a  delicate  point ;  but  the  path 
of  all  truth  applicable  to  human  uses,  is  one  of  compromise.  Do  you 
prefer  to  steer  by  only  one  principle,  instead  of  combining  several  ? 
Conclude,  then,  if  you  are  bold  enough,  for  the  suppression  of 
hospitals — the  ultimate  and  perfectly  legitimate  consequence  of  the 
individualist  principle,  and  the  doctrine  of  leaving  people  to  ne¬ 
cessity.’  (Pp.  297-9.) 


One  of  the  objections  anticipated  is,  that  the  State  is  only  the 
aggregate  of  individuals,  and  its  rights  their  united  rights ;  it 
can  therefore  have  no  right  to  employ  force,  but  that  which 
individuals  have,  namely,  the  right  of  self-defence.  Repression 
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of  violence  and  fraud  are  hence  the  only  rightful  functions  of 
the  State.  It  is  instituted  for  order  only,  not  for  progress. 

Our  author  answers,  that  the  State  is  more  than  a  mere 
aggregation  of  individuals.  ‘  This  is  the  definition  of  a  cara- 
‘  vanserm,  of  a  place  like  Baden  or  Homburg,  not  of  a  society  * 
(p.  168.).  The  State  is  not  the  sum  of  the  individuals  com¬ 
prising  it,  merely  as  individuals ;  each  of  them,  in  becoming 
a  part  of  society,  becomes  something  more  than  an  individual. 
From  the  union  of  human  beings  in  society,  arise  relations  and 
necessities  other  than  those  of  mere  individuals ;  and  it  is  not 
strange  if  there  arise  also  rights  which  only  the  social  state 
renders  legitimate.  Placing  within  the  reach  of  man  innumer¬ 
able  ends  not  else  attainable,  it  warrants  the  use  of  additional 
means. 

But  (it  may  be  said)  since  governments  are  composed  of 
individuals,  if  individuals  are  not  competent  to  carry  on  the 
great  interests  of  the  human  race,  why  should  better  be  expected 
from  the  individuals  who  compose  the  government?  To  this  it 
is  answered,  first,  tliat  those  individuals  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
elite. ;  and,  next,  that  they  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  more  com¬ 
petent  than  others  to  what  is  made  their  especial  business.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  mere  fact  of  their  more  elevated  position 
(provided  they  are  chosen  indiscriminately,  and  not  identified 
with  castes  or  classes  having  separate  interests,)  tends  of  itself 
to  give  them  a  higher  degree  of  impartiality, —  an  identity  of 
interest  with  the  community,  as  to  all  that  concerns  the  relations 
of  citizens  among  themselves,  though  not  as  to  their  relation 
with  the  government.  In  its  position,  what  in  individuals 
would  require  heroic  virtue,  demands  no  more  than  ordinary 
good  sense  and  good  intention.  It  costs  but  a  small  effort  to  a 
government  to  lay  on  a  tax  for  supporting  schools ;  while,  for 
individuals  to  endow  them  from  their  own  funds,  requires  real 
virtue.  ‘  For  a  master  to  set  free  his  slaves,  supposes  a  certain 
*  greatness  of  mind ;  but  the  commonest  sense  of  morality  in  a 
‘State  is  enough  to  make  it  abolish  slavery’  (p.  346.).  It 
militates  somewhat  against  this  doctrine  that  slavery  took  so 
many  ages  to  abolish.  We  must  at  least  suppose  that  the 
government  is  not  composed  of  slaveholders,  nor  under  their 
influence ;  or  that  the  ruler  is  a  despot  like  Caracalla,  to  whose 
tyranny  slave  and  citizen  were  much  the  same.  Such  (adds 
our  author)  is  the  effect  of  a  commanding  position,  in  elevating 
the  ruler  above  the  narrow  interests  which  pervert  mankind, 
that  many  of  the  worst  sovereigns  have  made  excellent  laws, 
and  enforced  them  between  their  subjects,  while  retaining  for 
themselves  the  liberty  of  not  obeying  them.  ‘  Even  Caesar 
VOL.  CXV.  NO.  CCXXXIV.  A  A 
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*  Borgia  tolerated  in  his  dominions  no  other  poisoner  than  him- 
‘self’  (p.  308.).  With  this  remark,  we  close  our  summary  of 
the  first  and  most  important  of  M.  Dupont- White’s  two  volumes. 

Of  the  second,  *  La  Centralisation,’  it  is  not  necessary  to  give 
so  copious  an  abstract.  It  completes  the  theory  of  State  in¬ 
fluence,  as  contrasted  with  individual  agency,  by  a  correspond¬ 
ing  theory  of  central,  as  preferable  to  local,  government  agency. 
The  two  questions,  in  truth,  are  fundamentally  one.  Whatever 
advantages,  in  promoting  the  general  interest,  governments  have 
over  individuals,  the  central  government  has  over  any  local 
body  ;  while  local  bodies  stand  nearer  to  the  merits  as  well  as 
the  defects  which  belong  to  the  spontaneous  energies  of  the 
private  citizen. 

Of  central  contrasted  with  local  authority,  as  of  govern¬ 
ment  contrasted  with  the  individual,  ]M.  Dujwnt- White  holds 
that  it  is  more  impartial.  Local  functionaries  are  too  near 
to  those  over  whom  they  administer ;  too  much  implicated  in 
their  interests  and  partialities ;  often  identified,  personally  or  by 
class,  with  a  particular  section  among  them.  But  to  this  idea 
M.  Dupont-White  adds  another,  difterent,  but  allied  to  it  The 
central  government  is  naturally  the  oigan  of  a  more  advanced 
portion  of  the  nation.  The  public  whose  opinion  acts  upon 
governments,  is  principally  that  of  the  capital  city.  Local 
bodies  are  immediately  amenable  to  an  inferior,  perhaps  a  very 
backward,  part  of  the  public.  The  ascendancy  of  central  ad¬ 
ministration  over  local  is,  in  our  author’s  conception,  that  of  the 
active  and  enlightened  van  of  the  community,  over  the  more 
ignorant,  more  narrow-minded,  and  less  public-spirited  rear¬ 
guard.  The  central  power,  of  which  he  is  anxious  to  maintain 
the  predominance,  is  quite  as  much  that  of  Paris  as  of  the 
executive.  Accordingly,  he  would  assign  to  the  capital  a 
number  of  representatives,  not  smaller,  as  in  England,  but 
much  larger  than  in  the  ratio  of  its  population ;  — 

‘  Suppose  that,  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  when  there  was  a 
Chaml^r  of  450  deputies,  Paris  had  returned  forty-five  representa¬ 
tives  instead  of  twelve;  suppose  (which  is  no  strained  hypothesis) 
that  all  these  had  voted  and  acted,  as  the  twelve  usually  did,  with  the 
Opposition  ;  a  certain  majority  (there  is  every  reason  to  think) 
would  not  have  been  formed,  a  certain  Cabinet  would  not  have  lasted 
eight  years,  a  certain  Revolution,  with  all  its  consequences,  would  not 
have  broken  out.’  (Za  Centralisation,  p.  277.) 

A  suggestion  curiously  illustrative  of  one  of  the  many 
politick  differences  between  England  and  France.  It  would 
occur  to  few  persons  in  England  that  giving  eighty  or  a  hundred 
members  to  the  metropolis  would  be  the  way  to  obtain  a 
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government  of  greater  wisdom,  and  less  exposed  to  revolution. 

But  then,  there  is  not  that  superiority  of  political  capacity  and 
intelligence  in  the  middle  and  working  classes  of  London  over 
those  of  Warwickshire  or  Lancashire,  which  nearly  all  authorities 
concur  in  ascribing  to  those  of  Paris  over  every  other  part  of 
France. 

M.  Dupont- White  certainly  mentions  some  astonishing  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  folly  and  ignorance  by  mayors  of  great  provincial 
towns.  We  wish  he  had  told  us  whether  these  specimens  of 
local  functionaries  were  elected  by  their  fellow-citizens,  or 
actually  nominated  by  the  government.  A  government  which 
has  all  the  educated  intelligence  of  the  country  against  it,  must 
often  find  itself  under  the  necessity  of  appointing  ignorant  men. 
We  eannot,  without  further  information,  accept  these  as  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  working  of  free  local  institutions.  It  is  more  to 
the  purpose,  when  our  author  states  that  neither  elementary 
schools  nor  local  roads  (chemins  vicinaux)  could  be  got  establish^ 
in  most  of  the  localities,  until  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe 
enforced  them  by  an  act  of  authority. 

Another  of  his  arguments  in  recommendation  of  central  con¬ 
trol,  is  its  necessity  for  the  protection  of  minorities.  In  local 
as  well  as  general  affairs,  the  majority  has  a  perpetual  tendency 
to  tyrannise  over  the  rest.  In  justice  to  the  minority,  who 
may  be  taxed  for  purposes  of  which  they  very  reasonably  dis¬ 
approve,  an  arbitrator  is  indispensable.  Any  arbitrator  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  mere  despotism  of  number ;  but  the  central  go¬ 
vernment,  from  its  distance  and  its  elevated  position,  is  in 
general  an  impartial  umpire.  Even  in  England,  the  chosen 
soil  of  freedom  and  individual  spontaneity,  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  to  associate  with  local  administration  an  organ  of 
central  control.  Parochial  or  district  management  of  the  Poor 
Laws  is  now  subordinated  to  a  Poor  Law  Board.  Charitable 
endowments,  which  formerly  —  as  far  as  superintended  at  all  — 
were  under  the  superintendence  of  corporations  and  other  local 
bodies,  have  been  withdrawn  from  them,  and  placed  under 
Charity  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  State. 

M.  Dupont-White  does  not  seek  to  annihilate  provincial  and 
municipal  institutions.  He  acknowledges  their  value  for  cul¬ 
tivating  the  intelligence  of  the  citizens,  and  familiarising  them 
with  the  management  of  interests  not  private  and  personal;  but 
(he  contends)  it  is  not  necessary  for  this  purpose  that  the  lo¬ 
calities  should  have  the  complete  control  of  their  own  affairs. 
It  is  not  sovereignty  they  require,  but  a  veto  and  an  initiative ; 
the  power  of  rejecting,  and  that  of  proposing.  That  they  should 
be  at  liberty  to  do  anything  of  themselves,  without  leave  from 
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a  superior,  does  not  enter  into  his  idea  of  their  use.  But  he 
admits  that  the  interference  with  them,  at  present,  passes  all 
reasonable  bounds,  and  is  not  de  la  tutelle,  but  de  la  pedagocjie.* 
He  declares  for  a  great  relaxation  of  this  despotism,  and  is, 
upon  occasion,  as  severe  as  any  one  upon  the  manie  reglemen- 
taire  of  the  French  national  mind. 

It  is  often  objected  that  the  State,  by  meddling  in  everything, 
takes  on  itself  the  blame  of  everything,  and  concentrates  upon 
its  own  head  all  animosities  {toutes  les  Haines').  Our  author 
treats  this  objection  very  lightly.  He  replies  that  there  will 
always  be  haine,  and  that  the  State  is  the  very  properest  quarter 
upon  which  it  can  discharge  itself.  It  is  far  better  that  men 
whose  interests  are  crossed  should  lay  the  blame  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  than  on  hostile  classes,  or  on  one  another.  Besides,  hatred 
directed  against  a  distant  object  is  always  less  intense.  In  con¬ 
firmation  of  which  it  might  have  been  said,  that  the  vengeance 
of  a  rude  people  falls  less  upon  the  original  author  of  a  supposed 
wrong,  than  upon  the  comparatively  harmless  subordinate  in¬ 
strument.  A  dispossessed  Irish  cottier  did  not  shoot  at  his 
landlord,  but  at  bis  landlord’s  agent,  or  the  mere  incoming 
tenant.  Wherever  there  is  not  a  strong  central  government, 
society,  says  our  author,  is  all  broken  up  by  hatreds.  Like  the 
cities  of  Italy  or  Flanders  in  the  Middle  Ages,  every  town, 
family,  or  individual  is  the  bitter  enemy  of  its  nearest  neigh¬ 
bour  (pp.  118,  119.).  The  perpetual  causes  of  jarring  which 
necessarily  arise,  are  envenomed  into  animosity  by  the  absence 
of  an  authorised  arbitrator. 

Our  author,  though  a  zealot  for  liberty,  distinguishes  between 
political  and  what  he  calls  civil  liberty.  Many  writers  have 
drawn  this  distinetion,  and  have  lavished  their  praises  on  civil, 
their  suspicion  and  distrust  on  political,  liberty.  M.  Dupont- 
White  does  the  reverse.  He  is  a  vigorous  partisan  of  political 
liberty — the  control  of  the  nation  over  the  government.  But 
he  sets  no  value  on  civil  liberty,  which  he  considers  to  be 
synonymous  with  not  being  governed.  By  this  paradoxical 
use  of  language  he  needlessly  flies  in  the  face  of  opinion,  and 
renders  his  doctrines  unpopular  in  a  much  greater  degree  than 
the  practical  use  he  makes  of  them  will  be  found  to  warrant. 
For  in  reality  he  would  release  the  private  liberty  of  the  citizen 
from  most  of  the  irksome  restraints  to  which  in  Continental 
countries  it  is  still  subject:  and  his  doctrine,  in  so  far  as 
different  from  that  of  moderate  politicians  in  England,  is 
chargeable  not  so  much  with  repressing  individual  spontaneity. 


*  La  Centralisation,  p.  86. 
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513  with  giving  fatal  facility  and  encouragement  to  its  voluntary 
disuse. 

Our  author  is  weakest  where  he  attempts  to  show  that  a 
people  under  a  centralised  government  may  be  free ;  and  that 
France,  having  always  manifested  a  strong  love  of  liberty,  is  no 
instance  of  the  contrary.  The  security  he  relies  on,  to  prevent 
a  centralised  government  from  overpowering  political  freedom, 
is  that  resistance  is  also  centralised  in  the  metropolis :  a  doctrine 
at  which  we  may  well  wonder,  in  a  book  written  subsequently 
to  December  1851.  It  was  then  seen  what  this  centralisation 
of  resistance  is  good  for,  against  a  numerous  and  well  disciplined 
army.  Resistance  is  centralised,  as  Caligula  wished  his  enemies 
to  be  centralised,  that  they  might  all  be  cut  off  at  one  blow. 
Uncentralised  Spain  is  not  a  bright  example  of  the  influences 
of  freedom ;  but  her  resistance  to  the  first  Napoleon  when  in 
full  military  possession  of  her  capital,  was  a  different  thing,  it 
must  be  confessed,  from  the  resistance  of  France  to  his  living 
imitator  and  representative. 

Those  who  have  accompanied  us  through  our  necessarily 
meagre  abridgment  of  M.  Dupont-White’s  pleading  for  State 
interference  as  an  unavoidable  consequence  and  indispensable 
instrument  of  progress,  cannot  have  failed  to  observe  one  great 
deficiency,  which  cuts  down  his  case  to  something  far  smaller 
in  reality  than  in  appearance.  He  does  not  distinguish,  or 
distinguishes  only  casually  and  incidentally,  between  one  mode 
of  State  interference  and  another.  His  main  argument  can  at 
most  only  prove,  that  as  society  advances  there  is  a  frequent 
demand  for  new  laws.  This  proposition  most  English  op¬ 
ponents  of  centralisation  would  admit,  without  thinking  that 
they  made  any  great  concession.  When  there  were  no  railways, 
there  needed  no  Railway  Acts.  When  there  were  no  joint-stock 
companies,  no  laws  were  needed  for  their  formation,  their 
winding  up,  or  the  responsibility  of  their  shareholders  or 
directors.  When  there  was  no  insurance,  no  banks,  no  bills 
of  exchange,  there  was  no  need  of  a  great  part  of  our  mercantile 
law.  But  the  new  laws  commonly  require,  to  ensure  their 
execution,  only  the  ordinary  tribunals.  Extension  of  legislation 
in  itself  implies  no  fresh  delegation  of  power  to  the  executive ; 
no  discretionary  authority,  still  less  control,  still  less  obligation 
to  ask  permission  of  the  executive  for  every  new  undertaking. 
It  does,  at  times,  imply  some  increase  of  public  functionaries 
and  patronage.  Many  laws  which  protect  collective  against 
individual  interests,  would  remain  unexecuted  if  volunteer 
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agency  were  solely  relied  on  for  carrying  them  into  effect.* 
When  Parliament  made  laws  to  be  observed  by  schools,  manu¬ 
factories,  or  endowed  charities,  it  had  to  create  a  staff  of 
Inspectors  or  Commissioners  to  watch  over  the  observance  of 
those  laws.  But  it  is  not  necessary  that  these  officers  should 
have  administrative  control.  Their  business  is  to  warn  the 
chiefs  of  establishments  when  certain  specified  legal  obligations 
are  departed  from,  and  to  put  the  law  in  force  against  the 
offenders  if  the  violations  are  persisted  in.  This  is  the  kind  of 
additional  State  interference,  some  amount  of  which  is  useful 
and  inevitable  as  improvement  proceeds.  But  this  form  of  it 
does  not,  or  at  least  need  not,  weaken  the  stimulus  to  individual 
effort.  There  may  indeed  be  over- legislation,  as  well  as  over¬ 
administration.  A  legislature,  as  well  as  an  executive,  may  take 
u^ion  itself  to  prescribe  how  individuals  shall  carry  on  their  own 
business  for  their  own  profit  It  may  bind  the  operations  of 
manufacture  to  an  unchangeable  routine,  by  all  the  minutieux 
regulations  of  Colbert.  But  when,  instead  of  protecting  in¬ 
dividuals  against  themselves,  it  only  protects  them  against 
others,  from  whom  it  would  be  either  difficult  or  imi)ossible  for 
them  to  protect  themselves,  it  is  within  its  province.  This  is 
the  principle  which  legitimates  laws  against  false  Aveights  and 
measures,  and  the  adoption  of  a  common  standard  of  them  for 
the  whole  country ;  which  justifies  the  legal  regulation  of 
emigrant  ships,  and  of  the  professional  qualification  of  masters 
of  merchant  vessels ;  which  requires  that  employers  and  parents 
shall  not,  by  conspiring  together,  selfishly  overwork  children 
for  their  private  gain,  or  work  them  at  all,  at  times  or  in  modes 
inconsistent  with  their  proper  education ;  which  forbids  that 
individuals  should  be  allowed  to  build,  and  let  out  for  dwelling 
in,  places  such  as  human  beings  cannot  inhabit  with  decency  or 
safety  to  their  health.  For  though  it  may  be  alleged  that,  in 
this  Last  case,  acceptance  of  the  conditions  is  voluntary,  it  is  so 
only  as  regards  the  head  of  the  family,  who,  being  oftenest 
absent,  sufi'ers  least  from  the  evil;  and  it  is  not  voluntary  at  all 
when  better  residences  are  not  to  be  had ;  while,  if  bad  ones 
are  prohibited,  the  spontaneous  provision  of  good  ones  follows 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

It  must,  then,  be  granted  that  new  legislation  is  often 
necessitated,  by  the  progress  of  society,  to  protect  from  injury 


*  This,  ]M.  Dupont-White  says,  is  the  case  in  France,  with  the 
laws  for  limiting  the  hours  of  children’s  labour  in  factories  ;  even  in  a 
country  which,  unlike  our  own,  attaches  to  every  court  of  justice 
a  public  prosecutor. 
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either  individuals  or  the  public :  not  only  through  the  rising-up 
of  new  economical  and  social  phenomena,  each  accompanied 
with  its  own  public  and  private  inconveniencies ;  but  also 
because  the  more  enlarged  scale  on  which  operations  are  carried 
on,  involves  evils  and  dangers  which  on  a  smaller  scale  it  was 
allowable  to  overlook.  One  among  a  thousand  illustrations 
which  might  be  adduced  of  this  incident  of  mere  growth,  is 
the  vast  trouble  which  society  is  now  obliged  to  take  in  order 
to  prevent  its  principal  sources  of  water  supply  from  being 
poisoned.  As  respects  such  new  laws,  and  as  much  new  agency 
as  is  needed  to  ensure  their  observance,  the  function  of  the 
State  naturally  does  widen  with  the  advance  of  civilisation. 
But  this  part  of  the  case,  though  sometimes  undervalued,  is 
seldom,  by  English  thinkers,  denied :  and  to  this  extent  only 
can  English  practice  be  cited  in  evidence  that  State  inter¬ 
vention  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  growing  fact. 

Our  author  makes  a  stand  on  another  doctrine,  quite  unas¬ 
sailable  in  principle — that  the  State  may  be  required  to  render 
all  such  services  as,  being  necessary  or  important  to  society,  are 
not  of  a  nature  to  remunerate  any  one  for  their  performance. 
Thus,  the  State,  or  some  public  authority,  must  build  and 
maintain  light-houses  and  lay  down  buoys,  it  being  impossible 
to  make  those  who  benefit  by  these  essential  requisites  of 
navigation  pay  any  compensation  for  their  use.  But  though 
necessities  of  this  description  exist,  it  cannot  be  admitted  that 
they  tend,  on  the  whole,  to  multiply  as  society  advances. 
Though  the  progress  of  civilisation  is  constantly  requiring 
new  things  to  be  done,  it  also  multiplies  the  cases  in  which 
individuals  or  associations  arc  able  and  willing  to  do  them 
gratuitously.  Our  author,  having  pointed  out  many  needful 
things  which  would  never  be  done  by  the  mere  self-interest  of 
individuals,  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  anything  can  be 
expected  from  their  public  spirit:  apparently  because  public 
spirit  in  this  form  is  almost  entirely  stifled  in  the  countries 
with  which  he  is  most  familiar,  by  the  centralisation  which  he 
applauds.  But  in  our  uncentralised  country,  even  such  a 
public  want  as  that  of  life-boats  is  supplied  by  private  liberality, 
through  the  agency  of  a  voluntary  association.  Societies  are 
formed  to  watch  even  over  the  execution  of  laws,  in  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  which  no  individual  is  sufiiciently  interested ;  such 
as  the  laws  against  cruelty  to  animals.  Naval  expeditions  for 
purposes  of  science  or  philanthropy  have  been  fitted  out  by 
subscription;  and  private  associations  undertake  on  a  large 
scale  the  education  of  the  poor.  For  this,  indeed,  both  here 
and  in  other  countries,  individual  munificence  had  already 
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made  a  large  provision.  For  centuries  past  there  have  existed 
numerous  endowments,  by  which  not  only  the  elements-  of. 
letters,  but  the  most  complete  intellectual  education'  known 
when  they  were  founded,  was  given  without  remuneration  to  a 
far  larger  class  than  has  ever  by  any  other  means  received  it. 
M.  Dupont-White  fiuls  to  show  that  the  province  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  works  of  public  utility  receives  accessions  at  one  end, 
greater  than  what  private  zeal  and  benevolence  subtracts  from 
it  at  the  other ;  even  though  he  swells  his  catalogue  of  things 
which  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  Government,  with 
objects  so  exceptional  as  acquisition  of  territory  for  colonisation 
or  commerce.  And  even  as  to  these,  his  theory  does  not 
always  hold.  A  company  of  merchant  adventurers  acquired 
India  for  Great  Britain.  France  had  the  start  of  England  in 
that  part  of  the  world ;  the  empire  which  is  now  British  was 
very  near  being  French,  and  would  have  been  so  if  the  matter 
had  not  depended  on  the  State  but  on  individuals  —  if  the 
central  government  would  but  have  let  Dupleix  and  Bussy 
alone.  All  the  functions  of  Government  which  do  not  consist 
in  affording  legal  protection,  are  in  reality  greatest  when 
civilisation  is  at  the  lowest;  when  the  poverty  of  individuals, 
their  ignorance,  and  inaptness  for  combination,  leaves  society 
no  resource  but  State  action  for  anything  requiring  large  means, 
co-operation  of  numbers,  or  elevated  views.  There  was  a  time 
when  neither  roads,  nor  canals,  nor  drainage,  nor  irrigation, 
nor  banks,  nor  schools,  nor  encouragement  of  arts,  letters,  or 
science,  could  possibly  exist  except  as  the  work  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  In  an  advanced  stage  of  civilisation  these  things  arc 
better  done  by  voluntary  associations,  or  by  the  public  indis¬ 
criminately  ;  though  we  do  not  deny  that,  when  so  done,  they 
create  a  necessity  for  new  laws,  inasmuch  as  all  new  good 
which  arises  in  the  world  must  be  expected  to  bring  new  evil 
as  its  accompaniment. 

A  second  oversight,  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  goes  through  the 
whole  extent  of  M.  Dupont-White’s  argument,  is  that  he  assumes 
the  government,  for  whose  prerogatives  he  is  contending,  to  be 
an  ideal  government,  bearing  very  little  affinity  to  any  actual 
one.  He  has  a  perfect  right  to  exclude  the  des{x)ti8m  of  one  man, 
or  the  rule  of  a  class  or  caste,  which  may  have  a  positive  interest 
in  unjust  laws  and  administration.  He  is  entitled  to  stipulate 
for  an  elective  government,  with  a  free  press,  in  which  the 
opinion  of  the  nation,  collected  in  some  fair  manner,  decides 
everything  in  the  last  resort.  He  is  free  to  say,  as  he  does* — 
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If. the  government  does  not  leave  open  to  public  discussion  the 
)vhole  range  of  politics,  religion,  and  philosophy,  it  is  not  the 
kind  of  government  which  I  contemplate.  But  after  accepting 
these  postulates,  there  is  an  additional  assumption,  which 
Dupont-White  tacitly  asks  us  to  admit, — that  the  government 
is  an  embodiment  of  the  elite  of  the  nation.  Now,  exists  there 
any  such  government  ?  Can  we  at  present  foresee  a  time  w'hen 
there  will  be  any  such  ?  Our  author  has  not  pointed  out  how 
it  must  be  constituted  to  effect  this  object ;  and  takes,  indeed, 
anything  but  an  enthusiastic  view  of  the  efficacy  of  forms  of 
government,  and  of  political  contrivances  generally.  Yet  he  vir¬ 
tually  assumes  that  under  the  government  which  his  theory  sup¬ 
poses,  tlie  persons  at  the  head  of  affairs  will  be  the  choice  spirits 
of  the  community.  But  this  state  of  things  is  a  mere  ideal, 
to  be  unremittingly  striven  for,  but  seldom  with  any  approach  to 
attainment.  The  nearest  approximation  to  it  is  usually  found 
at  those  great  national  crises,  which  impose  silence  on  petty 
jealousies,  frighten  away  the  herd  of  mediocrities  from  the 
arena,  and  call  forth  the  great  souls  in  all  their  strength.  But 
the  only  permanent  governments  by  men  of  capacity  known  to 
history,  are  some  of  the  bad  aristocracies,  the  Roman  or 
Venetian,  which  our  author,  we  presume,  would  sternly  repro¬ 
bate.  That  democracy  is  very  far  from  realising  this  ideal, 
America  is  a  sufficient  example.  If  its  conditions  could  be 
supposed  present  anywhere  in  our  own  age,  it  would  probably 
be  in  England;  yet  does  any  Englishman  believe  that  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  are  usually  the  ten  or  fifteen  ablest 
and  most  enlightened  members  of  the  community,  or  that  the 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  embody,  or  even  reflect,  the 
thoughts  and  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  country  ? 
Do  we  not  think  ourselves  well  off,  if  the  majority  of  the 
Ministers  are  tolerable  public  speakers,  and  half  of  them  or 
thereabouts  moderately  assiduous  and  competent  men  of  busi¬ 
ness  ?  Do  we  expect  more  from  Parliament  than  that  it  should 
be  a  rather  favourable  representation  of  the  average  sentiments 
and  opinions  of  the  classes  possessing  influence  in  the  country  ? 
The  moving  power  of  Government  and  Parliament  is  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  majority;  not  indeed  hitherto  in  mere  numbers, 
but  in  numbers  and  social  importance  combined.  Sometimes 
the  government  is  a  little  better,  sometimes  a  little  worse,  than 
the  general  opinion  of  soeiety;  but  in  most  cases,  much  the 
same.  To  suppose,  therefore,  that  Government  will  do,  better 
than  individuals,  anything  which  individuals  are  able  and  willing 
to  do,  is  to  suppose  that  the  average  of  society  is  better  than 
any  individual  in  it,  which  is  both  a  mathematical  and  a  moral 
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absurdity.  Though  the  elite  of  society  are  not  often  found  in 
the  government,  yet,  when  anything  worthy  of  their  efforts  is 
open  to  fair  competition,  they  will  generally  be  competitors. 
The  persons  most  capable  of  winning  are  among  those  who 
start  in  the  race  ;  and  if  society  has  any  capacity  of  judging  of 
work  after  it  has  been  performed,  these  are  more  likely  than 
others  to  be  the  successful  competitors.  Whatever  is  done  by 
individuals,  without  a  monopoly,  has  thus  a  considerable  chance 
of  being  done  by  those  who  can  do  it  best;  and  such  will 
generally  do  it  better  than  the  government,  which  only  repre¬ 
sents  the  average. 

A  third  defect  in  M.  Dupont- W’hite’s  argument  is  the  very 
inadequate  sense  which  he  entertains  of  the  manner  in  which 
individual  cai)acity  and  cflSciency  are  blunted,  by  being  depen¬ 
dent,  in  nearly  every  effort  they  make,  on  leave  from  a  superior. 
He  asks,  Have  the  French  been,  throughout  their  history,  or 
are  they  now,  a  people  devoid  of  energy,  activity,  and  mental 
life?  Yet  we  need  quote  no  other  opinion  than  his  own,  as  to 
the  kind  of  those  qualities  which  generally  characterises  his 
countrymen.  He  has  himself  unconsciously  pronounced  the 
severest  judgment  upon' them,  as  to  this  particular  point.  He 
says*  that  they  are  deheient  in  initiative;  that  they  are  ener¬ 
getic  and  active  only  in  doing  what  is  set  down  for  them,  and 
marked  out  by  authority.  He  discusses  this  peculiarity, 
philosophises  on  it,  makes  theories  about  it,  but  steadily  affirms 
it.  The  greatest  enemies  of  centralisation  have  said  nothing 
more  stringent  against  the  theory  of  national  progress  by 
government  agency.  To  M.  Dupont-White  this  deficiency 
proves  that  the  French  require  to  be  much  governed.  Others 
see  in  it  a  proof  and  an  effect  of  too  much  government.  He 
asks.  If  a  people  will  not  make  roads,  or  keep  up  schools,  except 
on  compulsion,  is  leaving  them  to  themselves  the  way  to  make 
them  do  it?  Certainly  not.  They  are  in  a  state  of  prostration 
from  which  they  cannot  rise  without  help.  Let  help  be  given 
to  them.  They  require  to  be  urged,  not  only  by  the  government, 
but  by  everyone  else  to  whom  they  look  up.  But  urged  to 
what?  To  let  the  government  act  for  them?  No;  but  to  act 
for  themselves.  This  is,  at  least,  the  ultimatum  to  which  it 
should  be  endeavoured  to  bring  them. 

Turning  now  from  the  general  question  of  government  inter¬ 
ference,  to  the  comparative  merits  of  central  and  of  local 
government,  we  must  admit  that  M.  Dupont- White’s  doctrines 
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on  this  subject  are  not  only  a  legitimate  corollary,  but  an  indis¬ 
pensable  corrective,  of  his  opinions  on  the  more  fundamental 
point.  Any  despotism  is  preferable  to  local  despotism.  If  we 
are  to  be  ridden  over  by  authority,  if  our  affairs  are  to  be 
managed  for  us  at  the  pleasure  of  other  people,  heaven  fore- 
fend  that  it  should  be  at  that  of  our  nearest  neighbours.  To 
be  under  the  control,  or  have  to  wait  for  the  sanction,  of  a 
Minister  or  a  Parliament,  is  bad  enough ;  but  defend  us  from 
the  leading-strings  of  a  Board  of  Guardians  or  a  Common 
Council.  In  the  former  authorities  there  would  be  some 
knowledge,  some  general  cultivation,  some  attention  and  habitual 
deference  to  the  opinions  of  the  more  instructed  minds.  To  be 
imder  the  latter,  would  be  in  most  localities,  unless  by  the  rarest 
accident,  to  be  the  slave  of  the  vulgar  prejudices,  the  cramped, 
distorted,  and  short-sighted  views,  of  the  public  of  a  small  town 
or  a  group  of  villages.  It  is  only  affmrs  of  a  simple  character 
and  on  a  humble  scale,  not  exceeding  the  levying  of  a  local  rate, 
and  the  application  of  it  to  purposes  strictly  predetermined,  that 
can  with  impunity  be  left  to  the  unassisted  and  unchecked  man¬ 
agement  of  the  representatives  of  a  narrow  locality.  The  most 
strenuous  English  champion  of  local  liberties  would  probably 
admit,  that  the  localities  should  do  little  more  than  execute,  and 
provide  the  means  for  executing,  laws  and  instructions  Imd  down 
by  the  legislature  of  the  empire.  The  parish,  or  the  quarter- 
sessions,  fix  the  local  taxation ;  but  they  would  not  be  pernutted 
to  levy  it  by  an  income-tax,  or  to  assess  it  in  any  manner  but 
the  one  authorised  by  Parliament,  a  percentage  on  the  rent. 

But  it  does  not  follow,  because  the  local  authority  ought  not 
to  be  supreme  and  absolute,  that  the  central  ought ;  or  that  the 
latter  should  be  able,  by  an  act  of  authority,  to  overrule  the 
resistance,  or  dispense  with  the  assent,  of  the  former,  in  matters 
on  which  the  legislature  had  not  declared  itself.  Respecting 
the  degree  in  which  the  central  executive  should  co-operate 
with  the  localities  in  the  control  of  local  affairs,  there  are  great 
differences  of  opinion  amongst  us.  Our  author  is  in  the  right 
in  saying  that  our  recent  legislation  has  associated  central  with 
local  authority  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  before.  The  reason  is, 
that  the  eharacteristic  of  the  present  age  is  the  reform  of  abuses, 
and  their  reform  could  not  be  trusted  to  the  persons  and  the 
institutions  that  had  introduced  them.  But  our  author  imagines 
the  tendency,  which  really  exists,  to  be  much  stronger  than  it  is. 
He  never  wearies  of  repeating  that  England  has  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  centralise  the  relief  of  the  poor.  He  is  perhaps  not 
aware  that  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  England  is  not  central,  but 
local,  under  central  supervision;  and  that  the  Poor  Law  of 
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1834,  which  established  the  Central  Board,  also  created  the 
first  tolerably-constituted  Local  Boards  of  Poor  Law  Adminis¬ 
tration  which  England  has  ever  possessed. 

Enlightened  English  opinion  was  never  more  hostile  than 
now  to  the  actual  management  of  local  atfairs  by  central 
authority.  The  centralisation  which  it  approves  is  that  of 
knowledge  and  experience,  rather  than  of  power.  It  would  not 
be  content  with  what  M.  Dupont-AVhite  allows  /to  local 
authorities,  le  veto  et  finitiative.  The  cases  are  few  ^In  which, 
by  our  recent  legislation,  the  local  authority  has  to  ask  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  central.  Within  the  limits  of  its  attributions,  it 
generally  has  complete  discretion,  subject  to  central  interference 
only  when  it  infringes  the  distinctly  expressed  commands  of 
Parliament. 

It  is  further  to  be  considered  that  if  the  authorities  of  a 
small  rural  district  are  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  difficult  public 
duties,  it  is  not  indispensable  that  local  authorities  should  be  on 
this  contracted  scale.  There  are  provincial  authorities  as  well 
as  municipal.  Our  Quarter  Sessions  are  such  an  authority. 

The  Councils-General  of  French  departments  are  another, — an 
institution  which  M.  Dupont- White,  M.  Odilon-Barrot,  and 
other  writers  of  authority,  represent  as  the  only  one  of  modem 
introduction  which  has  stmek  root  in  the  country,  and  under  all 
political  changes  has  continued  to  work  wisely  and  beneficently. 

The  French  system  errs,  not  solely  in  giving  too  little  power  to 
local  bodies,  but  in  having  those  bodies  too  numerous  and  too 
insignificant.  It  is  not  the  law  in  England  for  every  village  to 
have  its  mayor  and  municipal  council.  Every  parish,  indeed, 
has  its  vestry,  but  the  duties  of  this  are  now  almost  limited  to 
the  affairs  of  the  parish  church.  Our  chemins  vicinaux  are  not 
made  by  parishes,  but  by  the  justices  in  sessions.  The  far 
greater  number  even  of  our  towns  are  not  corporate,  and  their 
local  affairs  are  managed  by  the  county  magistrates,  except  when 
Parliament,  by  a  Private  Act,  has  provided  a  set  of  Commis¬ 
sioners  or  a  Paving  Board.  A  moderately  sized  town,  or  a 
Poor  Law  Union,  is  perhaps  the  smallest  district  which  ought 
to  have  a  local  representation;  and  a  great  part  of  the  business 
even  of  these  would  be  better  intrusted,  if  not  to  the  Quarter 
Sessions,  to  a  representative  County  Board,  or  some  combination 
of  both.  Boards  of  this  range  of  jurisdiction,  composed  as  they 
would  probably  be,  could  be  trusted  to  do  whatever  business 
was  assigned  to  them,  without  subjection  to  the  central  execu¬ 
tive  ;  whose  functions  in  regard  to  them  might  be  limited  to 
collecting  and  diffusing  information,  and  calling  the  localities  to 
account  if  they  violated  the  rales  laid  down  by  Parliament  for 
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their  observance,  or  usurped  powers  not  confided  to  them  by 
law. 

Another  point  to  which  M.  Dupont-White  does  not  attach 
due  importance,  is  the  danger  to  liberty,  from  the  increase  of 
the  power  and  patronage  of  government,  inseparable  from  every 
extension  of  its  superintendence  over  individuals  and  loc^ 
bodies.  One  of  the  highest  French  authorities  on  constitutional 
government,  M,  Koyer-Collard,  long  ago  proclaimed  that  an 
administration  strongly  centralised  is  sure  to  be  master  of  the 
assembly  appointed  to  control  it.  In  a  speech  delivered  under 
the  Villele  ministry,  he  asked  — 

‘  Who  votes  at  elections  ?  The  electors  ?  No :  very  often  it  is 
only  the  ministry.  The  ministry  votes  by  the  whole  mass  of  places 
and  salaries  in  its  gift,  all  or  almost  all,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
reward  of  proved  docility;  by  the  whole  mass  of  the  business  and 
interests  which  centralisation  brings  under  its  control ;  by  all  the 
establishments,  religious,  civil,  military,  scientific,  which  the  loca¬ 
lities  fear  to  lose,  or  solicit  to  obtain ;  by  roads,  bridges,  canals,  town- 
halls,  since  the  satisfaction  of  every  public  want  is  a  favour  of  the 
administration,  to  attain  which,  the  public,  a  courtier  of  a  new  de¬ 
scription,  must  please.  In  a  word,  the  ministry  votes  by  all  the 
weight  of  the  Government,  which  is  brought  to  bear  with  its  whole 
force  on  every  department,  every  commune,  every  profession,  I 
might  say  every  individual.  And  this  Government,  what  is  it  ?  The 
Imperial  Government,  curtailed  of  no  one  of  its  hundred  thousand 
arms ;  having,  on  the  contrary,  acquired  new  vigour  from  the  struggle 
it  has  had  to  sustain  against  a  few  forms  of  freedom,  and  always  re¬ 
covering  in  case  of  need  the  instincts  of  its  cradle,  cunning  and  force.* 
(Quoted  hy  M.  Leonce  de  Lavergne  in  the  ‘  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  ’ 
fbr  October  1.  1861,  p.  586.) 

A  government  with  all  this  mass  of  favours  to  give  or  to 
withhold,  however  free  in  name,  wields  a  power  ’of  bribery 
scarcely  surpassed  by  an  avowed  autocracy ;  rendering  it  master 
of  the  elections  in  almost  any  circumstances  but  those  of  rare 
and  extraordinary  public  excitement.  It  is  true  that,  even 
thus  armed,  it  may  break  down ;  the  Villele  and  Polignac  go¬ 
vernments  were  defeated  at  two  successive  general  elections. 
But  this  does  not  affect  the  practical  truth  of  M.  Royer-Col- 
lard’s  proposition.  The  Government  remained  master  of  the 
Chambers  until  the  storm  of  public  disapprobation  had  become 
equivalent  to  a  revolution,  and,  when  resisted,  produced  one. 
The  public  opinion  which  was  strong  enough  to  outvote  the 
ministry,  sufficed  to  turn  out  the  king  and  the  royal  family  in 
three  days.  The  public  opinion  which  eighteen  years  later  was 
agmn  able  to  expel  a  king  and  his  dynasty,  had  failed  six  mouths 
before  to  carry  a  general  election  against  a  minister.  So  com- 
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pletely  does  recent  history  bear  out  the  assertion,  that  an  over- 
centralised  government  is  amenable  to  no  check  short  of  a  revo¬ 
lution  ;  and  is  lured  to  its  ruin  by  an  appearance  of  unlimited 
power,  up  to  the  very  moment  when  it  is  abandoned  by  all 
mankind. 

We  have  not  yet  noticed  the  great  moral  and  political  mis¬ 
chief  of  trmning  a  people  to  be  one  vast  tribe  of  place-hunters. 
Yet  if  there  be  a  fact  respecting  which  all  French  thinkers  — 
M.  Dupont- White  not  excepted  —  are  unanimous,  it  is  that 
from  the  days  of  the  First  Empire  this  is  the  character  which 
centralisation  has  impressed  upon  France.  Our  author,  indeed, 
relies  on  the  rewards  of  productive  industry  as  a  rival  tempta¬ 
tion  to  that  of  place.  But  if  all  the  higher  and  more  dignified 
pursuits,  even  those  of  literature  and  science,  are  organised 
(which  he  seems  to  approve)  as  branches  of  the  public  service, 
what  must  be  the  consequence?  That  the  ambitious  and  active 
part  of  the  nation  is  divided  into  two  classes,  place-seekers  and 
money-seekers. 

It  is  from  a  sense  of  these  evils,  fully  as  much  as  from  the 
fortunate  national  habit  of  distrusting  the  government,  that 
nearly  all  English  thinkers  regard  the  presumption  as  always 
unfavourable  to  any  extension  of  governmental  functions,  and 
hold  as  a  rooted  conviction  that  not  only  are  there  many  of  the 
greatest  public  concerns  from  which,  as  soon  as  the  nation  has 
emerged  from  the  swathing  bands  of  infancy,  the  State  should 
hold  its  hand,  but  that  even  where  no  general  principle  forbids 
its  interference,  nothing  should  be  done  by  it  except  what  has 
been  clearly  proved  to  be  incapable  of  being  done  by  other 
means.  Opinion  in  England  only  consented  to  national  grants 
for  education,  after  private  associations  had  tried  their  hand  for 
many  years,  and  had  shown  the  limits  of  what  they  could  be 
expected  to  do.  The  regulation  of  emigrant  ships  was  only 
undertaken  by  government,  after  the  horrors  which  arose  from 
leaving  them  imregulated  had  become  a  scandal  to  the  country, 
which  there  was  no  mode  of  stopping  except  by  recourse  to 
government.  The  creation  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  was  only 
feasible,  because  the  abuses  of  the  Poor  Laws  had  reached  a 
height  of  mischief  which  the  country  could  no  longer  tolerate, 
while  two  centuries  had  proved  that  the  qualities  necessary  for 
cleansing  that  Augean  stable  were  only  found  in  about  one 
parish  out  of  a  thousand,  and  that  even  there  the  reform  scarcely 
ever  outlasted  the  life  of  its  individual  author.  The  general 
tone  of  English  feeling  on  these  subjects  is  on  the  whole,  we 
think,  very  much  what  it  ought  to  be.  There  is  no  blind  pre¬ 
judice  against  having  recourse  to  the  State,  such  as  reaction 
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agunst  over-government  seems  to  have  raised  up  in  some  of  the 
more  thorough  French  reformers.  But  there  is  a  strong  per¬ 
suasion  that  what  can  be  tolerably  done  in  any  other  way,  had 
better  be  done  in  that  way  than  by  the  government.  State 
action  is  regarded  as  an  extreme  remedy,  to  be  reserved,  in 
general,  for  great  purposes ;  for  difficult  and  critical  moments  in 
the  course  of  affairs,  or  concerns  too  vital  to  be  trusted  to  less 
responsible  hands.  Few  Englishmen,  we  believe,  would  grudge 
to  the  government,  for  a  time,  or  permanently,  the  powers  ne¬ 
cessary  to  save  from  serious  injury  any  great  national  interest ; 
and  equally  few  would  claim  for  it  the  power  of  meddling  with 
anything,  which  it  could  let  alone  without  touching  the  public 
welfare  in  any  vital  part.  And  though  the  line  thus  indicated 
neither  is,  nor  can  be,  very  definitely  drawn,  a  practical  compro¬ 
mise  of  this  sort  between  the  State  and  the  individual,  and  be¬ 
tween  central  and  local  authority,  is,  we  believe,  the  result 
which  must  issue  from  all  prolonged  and  enlightened  speculation 
and  discussion  on  this  great  subject. 

We  should  not  be  doing  justice  to  M.  Dupont- White,  were 
we  to  dismiss  his  writings  without  giving  a  few  specimens  of 
the  acute,  and  often  finely  expressed,  incidental  thoughts,  in 
which  his  volumes  abound  beyond  most  of  even  the  better  class 
of  contemporary  works.  Neither  can  we  acquit  our  conscience 
without  entering  a  protest  against  some  opinions  and  sentiments, 
to  which  we  regret  that  such  a  writer  should  have  lent  the 
authority  of  his  talents.  Of  these,  the  following  is  the 
worst :  — 

‘  Consider  for  an  instant :  if  liberty  is  a  principle  of  moral  eleva¬ 
tion,  it  is  because  it  means  power.  A  free  man  finds  in  the  power 
which  he  enjoys  over  himself,  the  space  necessary  for  his  faculties, 
and  a  sentiment  which  exalts  him  in  his  own  eyes.  But,  if  so,  how 
can  the  supreme  power,  with  all  the  careers,  all  the  horizons  which  it 
opens,  all  the  sentiments  which  it  awakens,  fail  to  be  a  principle  of 
exaltation  analogous  and  even  superior  to  liberty?’  {L*Individu 
et  tEtat,  p.  xxi.) 

We  look  upon  this  confounding  of  the  love  of  liberty  with 
the  love  of  power,  the  desire  not  to  be  improperly  controlled 
with  the  ambition  of  exercising  control,  to  be  both  a  psycho¬ 
logical  error,  and  the  worst  possible  moral  lesson.  If  there  be 
an  ethical  doctrine  which  more  than  all  others  requires  to  be 
taught,  and  has  been  taught  with  deepest  conviction  by  the 
great  moral  teachers,  it  is,  that  the  love  of  power  is  the  most 
evil  passion  of  human  nature ;  that  power  over  others,  power 
of  coercion  and  compulsion,  any  power  other  than  that  of  moral 
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and  intellectual  influence,  even  in  the  cases  where  it  is  indis¬ 
pensable,  is  a  snare,  and  in  all  others  a  curse,  both  to  the  pos¬ 
sessor  and  to  those  over  whom  it  is  possessed ;  a  burthen  which 
no  rightly  constituted  moral  nature  consents  to  take  upon  itself, 
but  by  one  of  the  greatest  sacrifices  which  inclination  ever  makes 
to  duty.  AVith  the  love  of  liberty  it  is  wholly  the  reverse.  The 
love  of  liberty,  in  the  only  proper  sense  of  that  word,  is  un¬ 
selfish  ;  it  places  no  one  in  a  position  of  hostility  to  the  good  of 
his  fellow-creatures ;  all  alike  may  be  free,  and  the  freedom  of 
one  has  no  solid  security  but  in  the  equal  freedom  of  the  rest. 
The  appetite  for  power  is,  on  the  contrary,  essentially  selfish ; 
for  all  cannot  have  power ;  the  power  of  one  is  power  over 
others,  who  not  only  do  not  share  in  his  elevation,  but  whose 
depression  is  the  foundation  on  which  it  is  raised.  Accordingly 
the  love  of  power  is  the  passion  of  the  TvpawiKoX  t^vcsls  —  of 
those,  in  all  ages,  who  have  inflicted  on  the  human  race  its 
greatest  miseries :  the  love  of  liberty  is  usually  that  of  its 
most  illustrious  benefactors. 

‘  The  prosperity  of  England  is  greatly  due  to  two  institutions,  the 
Navigation  Laws  and  the  Poor  Laws  ;  the  former  protecting  British 
ships  by  excluding  foreign  vessels  from  British  ports ;  to  the  latter 
.  .  .  British  industry  owes  the  security  it  enjoys,  and  above  all  a 

rate  of  wages  which  allows  it  to  produce  and  to  sell  at  prices  inac¬ 
cessible  to  its  competitors,  and  triumphant  in  almost  all  the  markets 
of  the  world.’  {L’Individu  et  FEtat,  pp.  127.  129.) 

AVe  need  not,  at  this  time  of  day,  say  one  word  about  the 
Navigation  Laws,  except  that  English  commerce  and  naviga¬ 
tion  seem  to  have  thriven  wonderfully  well  since  they  were 
abolished.  But  we  have  rarely  seen  a  greater  amount  of  error 
as  to  fact,  compressed  into  a  few  words,  than  in  the  three  state¬ 
ments,  that  wages  are  lower  in  England  than  on  the  Continent, 
that  their  lowness  is  owing  to  the  Poor  Laws,  and  that  low 
wages  are  what  enable  her  to  sell  her  products  at  a  lower  price 
than  other  countries. 

‘  Why  is  the  penal  law  applied  without  scruple  to  the  most  ignorant 
and  stupid  malefactor  ?  Because  he  is  reputed  to  know  it.  And  how 
can  he  know  it  except  by  that  divine  ray  [of  conscience]  which  is 
the  original  patrimony  of  every  intelligence  ?’  (L'lndividti  et  I'Etat, 

p.  226.) 

M.  Dupont-AVhite  surely  does  not  mistake  a  mere  presump¬ 
tion  of  law  for  a  fact,  and  believe  that  instinctive  morality  really 
reveals  to  the  lowest  of  the  low  every  important  prohibition  of 
the  penal  law !  They  neither  know  nor  anticipate  a  particle 
more  of  it  than  what  they  have  been  taught.  Conscience  does 
not  suggest  to  them  what  might  seem  its  most  obvious  dictates. 
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as  that  they  should  not  wantonly  ill-treat  their  wives  (for 
example)  or  their  animals. 

M.  Dupont-White  approves  and  applauds  religious  liberty, 
and  even  equality  carried  to  the  length  of  providing  churches, 
and  state  payment  for  all  tolerably  numerous  communions. 
But  he  thinks  it  right  that  these  favours  should  be  conditional 
upon  abstinence  from  doing  anything  to  spread  their  opinions : — 

‘  The  laws  of  France  require  of  them,  in  return  for  these  bounties, 
that  they  should  keep  the  peace,  should  not  trouble  one  another, 
should  abstain  from  propagandism,  and  not  reawaken  the  passions  of 
other  times,  in  an  age  which  has  quite  enough  to  do  in  managing  its 
own.’  {La  Centralisation,  p.  291.) 

When  this  is  the  price  of  state  assistance  to  religion,  as¬ 
suredly  M.  de  Pressensc  and  his  friends  have  done  well  and 
wisely  in  repudiating  it;  though  this  refusal  is  about  the 
greatest  offence  which  as  a  body  they  could  have  given  to  the 
Imperial  Government,  insuring  them  its  covert  hostility,  and  as 
much  quiet  persecution  as  that  Government  or  its  functionaries 
think  it  prudent  to  venture  on.  For,  in  France,  churches  or 
communions  not  recognised  by  the  law,  in  other  words  not 
paid  and  controlled  by  the  State,  are  not  considered  as  having  a 
right  to  the  same  religious  freedom  as  other  people. 

We  proceed  to  the  pleasanter  task  of  extracting  a  few  of  the 
valuable  or  striking  thoughts  which  are  scattered  through 
M.  Dupont- White’s  pages. 

The  nations  which  arrive  earliest  at  a  certain  stage  of  human 
advancement  are  apt  to  stop  short  there  :  — 

‘  In  general,  the  peoples  which  arrive  the  first  at  any  kind  of 
religious  or  political  greatness,  are  liable  to  halt  permanently  at  that 
point ;  whether  it  be  that  the  influences  of  race,  climate,  and  posi¬ 
tion  which  accelerated  their  development,  have  also  the  power  to 
arrest  it ;  or  whether,  being  at  first  superior  to  those  who  surround 
them,  they  mistake  their  relative  excellence  for  an  absolute  one,  their 
superiority  for  perfection.’  {Llndividu  et  VEtat,  p.  xxx.) 

The  separation  between  spiritual  and  temporal  power  a  more 
important  discovery  than  printing :  — 

‘  The  grand  discovery  of  Western  Europe  is  not  the  press,  but  the 
division  of  spiritual  from  temporal ;  printing,  by  itself,  would  only 
have  served  to  multiply  the  Koran  and  the  Vedas.’  (P.  xxix.) 

The  things  in  which  mankind  chiefly  improve,  are  those 
which  admit  of  being,  either  literally  or  virtually,  stored  up :  — 
‘  Whatever  can  be  accumulated  and  capitalised,  steadily  increases  : 
riches,  science,  and  even  morality.  But  poetry,  eloquence,  sculp¬ 
ture,  are  those  of  our  own  day  superior  to  the  Iliad,  the  Parthenon, 
the  Athenian  Bema  ?  .  .  .  The  constituent  elements  of  human 
VOL.  CXV.  NO.  CCXXXIV.  B  B 
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nature,  as  of  that  of  other  animals,  do  not  change.  But  certain 
human  faculties  yield  products  susceptible  of  being  accumulated  and 
transmitted  :  and  from  thence  comes  progress.’  (P.  361.) 

Privileged  classes  the  original  source  of  elevated  senti¬ 
ments  :  — 

‘  The  feudal  lord,  with  his  lofty  idea  of  himself,  rose  to  pride, 
which  is  the  beginning  of  virtue.  Wlicn  such  individuals  are  nu¬ 
merous,  and  compose  a  class,  the  class  creates  for  the  education  of  the 
country  a  grand  type,  capable  of  elevating  all  the  rest.  There  is  of 
course  a  great  distance  between  sentiments  and  conduct,  between  the 
device  and  the  exploit ;  but  it  is  much  to  exalt  the  ideal  standard  of 
a  society.  No  great  soul  is  born  into  the  world  w'hich  does  not  be¬ 
come  greater  by  striving  after  this  model.  From  a  heroic  mask, 
something  permanently  remains,  and  passes  into  the  features  of  a 
people.  It  is  a  great  deficiency  in  the  Russians,  never  to  have  had 
chivalry.  The  sentiment  even  of  honour  came  to  us  from  the  feudal 
period.  .  .  .  Society  cannot  atford  to  part  with  anything  which 

stiffens  up  to  a  greater  stature  the  jHiverty  of  human  nature  —  qui 
pent  gtiinder  notrc  indigente  esjteceJ  (La  Centralisation,  pp.  15  and 
112.) 

We  cannot  end  more  appropriately  than  with  one  other 
quotation,  which  gives  an  emphatic  rebuke  to  a  sentiment 
deeply  engrafted  on  the  French  mind,  and  until  lately  predo¬ 
minant  in  nearly  all  its  marked  manifestations ;  but  of  which' 
we  should  have  expected  to  find  a  denunciation  anywhere  rather 
than  in  a  defence  of  centralisation.  *  Unity,’  says  M.  Dupont- 
White,  ‘  is  but  another  word  for  intolerance  ’  (p.  188.).  Unity, 
indeed,  is  a  phrase,  which,  as  it  comes  from  the  lips  of  a  poli¬ 
tician,  either  theoretical  or  practical,  nurtured  in  the  stifling 
governmentalism  of  the  Imperial  school,  is  one  of  the  curses  of 
Europe.  It  stands  for  the  negation  of  the  main  determining 
principle  of  improvement,  and  even  of  the  permanence  of  civi¬ 
lisation,  which  depends  on  diversity,  not  unity.  ‘  One  God, 

*  one  France,  one  King,  one  Chamber,’  was  the  exclamation  of 
a  member  of  the  first  Constituent  Assembly.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  appended  to  it  as  an  appropriate  commentary,  ‘one 

*  mouth,  one  nose,  one  ear,  and  one  eye.’  And  if  the  jest  sets 
in  a  strong  light  the  ridiculousness,  it  does  nothing  like  justice 
to  the  mischievousness,  of  the  wretched  propensity,  which,  in 
order  that  all  the  affairs  of  mankind  may  be  cut  after  a  single 
pattern,  tends  irresistibly  to  subject  all  of  them  to  a  single  will. 
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Art.  III. — Les  Anciens  Poetes  de  la  France.  Publics  sous 
les  auspices  de  S.  Exc.  M.  le  Ministre  de  I’lnstruction 
Publique  et  des  Cultes,  et  sous  la  direction  de  M.  Fr. 
Guessard. 

1.  Gui  de  Bourgonge,  Chanson  de  Geste.  Publiee  d’apr^s  les 
MSS.  de  Tours  et  de  Londres.  Otinel,  d’apres  les  MSS.  de 
Rome  ct  de  Middlehill.  Floovant,  d’apres  le  MS.  unique  de 
Montpellier.  Par  MM.  Fr.  Guessard  et  H.  Michelant. 
Paris;  1859. 

2.  Doon  de  Maience.  D’apres  les  MSS.  de  Montpellier  et  de 
Paris.  Par  M.  A  Put.  Parts:  1859. 

3.  Gaufrey.  D’apr69  le  MS.  unique  de  Montpellier.  Par 
MM.  Fr.  Guessard  et  P.  Chabaille.  Paris:  1859. 

4.  Huon  de  Bordeaux.  D’apres  les  ISISS.  de  Tours,  de  Paris 
et  Turin.  Par  MM.  Fr.  Guessard  et  C.  Grandmaison. 
Paris:  1860. 

5.  Fierubras.  D’apres  les  MSS.  de  Paris,  de  Rome  et  de 
Londres.  Par  MM.  Krceber  et  G.  Servois.  Parise  la 
Duchesse.  Par  MM.  Fr.  Guessard  et  L.  Larchet.  12mo. 
Paris  and  London  :  1860. 

^T^hese  volumes  form  the  first  instalment  of  a  work  of  great 
interest  for  the  literary  and  social  history  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  which  is  in  the  course  of  publication  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Imperial  Government  of  France,  and  which  will  include 
a  very  important  and  considerable  body  of  the  Mediaeval  poetry 
of  Western  Europe.  Although  this  poetry  belongs,  strictly 
speaking,  to  France,  it  has  sufficient  relation  to  the  literature 
of  other  nations  to  communicate  its  interest  to  them;  and  its 
character  and  extent  are  so  imperfectly  known  in  our  own 
country,  that  we  shall  perhaps  be  performing  an  acceptable 
service  in  making  our  readers  better  acquainted  with  it. 

Eginhard  tells  us  of  Charlemagne,  how  that  great  monarch 
caused  to  be  committed  to  writing  *  the  barbarian  and  most 
‘  ancient  poems,  in  which  the  acts  and  wars  of  the  old  kings 
*  were  sung,’  in  order  that  they  might  be  handed  down  to  pos¬ 
terity  ;  and,  in  the  life  of  Alfred,  ascribed  to  Bishop  Asser,  we 
are  informed  that  the  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  ‘listened  with 
‘  great  attention  to  the  Saxon  poems  which  he  often  had  recited 
‘  before  him,’  and  that  he  eagerly  committed  them  to  his  memory. 
The  first  of  these  writers  is  a  contemporary  and  trustworthy 
witness ;  and,  though  the  authenticity  of  Asser’s  Life  of  King 
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Alfred  admits  of  considerable  doubt,  yet,  at  whatever  date  it 
was  written,  it  proves  at  least  the  traditionary  belief  that  King 
Alfred,  in  this  particular  like  Charlemagne,  loved  the  national 
poetry  of  his  people. 

Neither  of  these  monarchs  attained  the  object  at  which 
he  aimed ;  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  long  after  this  period 
the  old  poetry  was  not  committed  to  writing,  either  among 
the  Franks  or  the  Saxons,  and  that  this  was  especially  the 
case  in  France;  for  while  we  have  one  nearly  complete 
Anglo-Saxon  poem  of  the  class  to  which  these  writers  allude, 
and  fragments  of  several  others,  not  a  line  has  been  preserved 
of  those  ancient  Frankish  poems  which  Charlemagne  so  ear¬ 
nestly  wished  to  hand  down  to  posterity.  The  age,  indeed,  had 
not  yet  arrived,  when  the  popular  literature  was  to  be  preserved 
on  paper  or  vellum ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  national 
poetry  lived  vigorously  in  men’s  minds,  though  it  passed  through 
various  modifications  which  were  influenced  by  the  changes  in 
the  forms  of  society  itself.  Charlemagne’s  Franks  were  Ger¬ 
mans  in  spirit  and  language,  and  the  capital  of  his  empire  was 
a  Roman  city  on  the  immediate  borders  of  Germany,  Aix-la- 
Chapelle ;  but,  in  the  course  of  four  centuries,  these  Franks, 
severed  from  the  great  German  stock,  became  more  identified 
with  the  peoples  of  the  South,  their  capital  was  removed  to 
Paris,  and  the  language  they  spoke  was  changed  from  Teutonic 
to  that  debased  form  of  Latin  which  the  Middle  Ages  called 
Roman,  and  which  we  know  by  the  name  of  French.  With 
the  conversion  of  the  people  to  Christianity,  in  all  the  branches 
of  the  Teutonic  race  (and  the  same  thing  happened  in  other 
races),  the  poems  relating  to  the  gods  disappeared,  while  those 
relating  to  the  heroes  remained ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  mytho¬ 
logy  of  the  race  was  in  a  great  measure  abandoned,  while  the 
family  mythology  was  preserved.  No  longer,  at  the  festal 
board  of  the  great  chieftain,  the  bard  was  called  in  to  sing  of 
the  cosmogony,  or  of  the  adventures  of  the  gods  and  the  giants, 
but  his  place  was  taken  by  the  family  minstrel,  who  told  true, 
though  })erhaps  exaggerated,  stories  of  recent  battles,  or  sang 
of  the  fabulous  deeds  of  the  heroes  of  old,  from  whom  the 
chieftains,  present  at  the  feast,  clmmed  their  descent.  As 
the  period  to  which  these  songs  belonged  became  more  and 
more  remote  and  less  understood,  and  the  races  or  tribes  mi¬ 
grated  and  settled  in  other  lands,  the  space  of  time  since  the 
supposed  date  of  the  stories  was  abridged,  the  scene  was  con¬ 
tinually  changing,  and  thus  arose  in  different  countries  nar¬ 
ratives  ascribed  to  well-known  periods,  which  were  taken 
by  those  who  listened  to  them  for  historical  truths,  though 
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they  were  in  reality  mere  romance.  In  Saxon  England, 
where  the  only  great  national  change  had  as  yet  been  that 
of  religion,  we  find  several  such  narratives  interwoven  into 
English  history,  while  we  also  have  sufficient  remains  left  to 
show  us  that  the  poems  themselves  —  such  of  them  as  had  con¬ 
tinued  to  exist  —  had  not  undergone  any  very  material  change 
since  they  were  first  brought  into  our  island  by  the  Teutonic 
settlers. 

But  the  case  was  different  in  Gaul,  where  the  Franks  had 
carried  their  old  national  poems  into  their  new  language,  and,  as 
they  gradually  ceased  to  be  German  themselves,  these  poems, 
transmitted  orally,  underwent  no  doubt  great  modifications, 
which  were  unknown  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  ;  and  we  may 
perhaps  conclude  from  the  anxiety  displayed  by  Charlemagne 
to  collect  and  preserve  them,  that  they  were  already  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  influence  of  the  flood  of  new  ideas  and  new  senti¬ 
ments  which  was  then  setting  in.  Of  the  history  of  this 
national  poetry  in  France,  through  three  centuries  more,  we 
know  nothing,  except  that  a  few  stories  preserved  in  Latin 
chronicles  and  in  Latin  verse- writers  show  us  that  it  continued 
to  exist  in  some  form  or  other.  It  must  be  remarked,  however, 
that  a  great  portion  of  these  stories,  as  found  in  the  chronicles, 
are  transferred  to  the  age  of  the  earlier  Carlovingian  monarchs. 
During  the  three  centuries  to  which  we  have  alluded,  amid  the 
confusion  and  distress  created  by  frightful  misgovernment 
within,  and  savage  invasions  of  the  Northmen  from  without,  a 
vast  change  was  caused  in  the  whole  frame  of  society  by  the 
establishment  of  feudalism,  a  change  which  it  is  not  for  us  here 
to  describe.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  from  the  centralisa¬ 
tion  which  Charlemagne  had  laboured  to  establish  in  imitation 
of  the  Roman  Imperial  rule,  society  had  fallen  back  into  that 
sort  of  dislocation  —  and  in  an  exaggerated  form  —  which  had 
characterised  it  before  it  was  drawn  together  under  the  abso¬ 
lutism  of  royalty ;  that  the  great  feudal  chiefs  now  lived  apart 
in  turbulent  independence  in  their  strongholds,  like  the  old 
Teuton  patriarchs  in  their  homesteads,  though  more  proudly 
and  tyrannically,  and  that  they  felt  the  same  necessity  of 
amusements  at  home  to  fill  up  their  domestic  life.  Among 
these  amusements,  one  of  the  principal  was  that  of  sitting  at 
table  over  their  cups,  and  listening  to  minstrels,  who  chanted 
the  same  sort  of  legendary  histories  as  those  contained  in  the 
poems  which  Charlemagne  wished  to  preserve,  and  hand  down 
to  posterity. 

From  causes,  all  of  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  define, 
though  they  are  understood  without  much  difficulty  when  we 
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consider  the  political  changes  through  which  society  had  passed, 
the  feudal  chieftains  seldom  carried  their  legendary  histories 
farther  back  than  the  beginning  of  feudalism  itself ;  and  curiously 
enough,  they  placed  their  mythic  age  in  that  of  Charlemagne, 
and  looked  u])on  that  prince  and  his  paladins  as  the  gods  of 
feudalism.  Under  the  influence  of  this  belief,  a  new  band  of 
heroes,  and  a  new  cycle  of  exploits,  might  be  expected  to  have 
replaced  those  of  the  original  Teutonic  poetry ;  and  accordingly, 
when  the  feudal  poetry  first  becomes  known  to  us,  that  is  about 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  and  early  in  the  thirteenth  century 
(the  age  at  which  it  probably  began  to  be  committed  to  writing 
extensively),  it  presents  to  us  that  well-known  series  of  what 
we  call  romances,  which  tell  the  exploits  of  the  mythic  Charle¬ 
magne,  and  his  no  less  mythic  *  peers.’ 

We  agree  entirely  in  the  opinion  held  by  M.  Paulin  Paris, 
the  first  French  scholar  who  attempted  to  edit  any  of  these 
romances  in  a  scholarlike  manner,  that  the  story  of  the  fight 
of  Koncevaux  was  not  the  foundation  upon  which  these  ro¬ 
mances  were  built,  but  that  it  was  merely  one  of  the  series, 
and  not  one  of  the  earliest  of  them  in  the  date  of  its  forma¬ 
tion.  The  Latin  version  of  it  ascribed  to  a  legendary  Turpin, 
only  proves  that  these  romances  existed  in  the  eleventh 
century,  when  the  book  of  the  pseudo-Turpin  appears  to  have 
been  written.  But  the  stories  alluded  to  above  as  found  in 
Latin  writers  show  that  Charlemagne  had  already  assumed 
his  legendary  character  before  the  end  of  the  tenth  century. 
When,  with  this  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  poems  them¬ 
selves,  we  examine  carefully  this  poetry  as  we  find  it  in  the 
manuscripts  of  the  thirteenth  century,  we  can  hardly  admit  a 
doubt  of  its  real  character,  namely,  that  it  is  that  very  poetry 
of  the  old  Frankish  race,  which  Charlemagne  sought  to  preserve 
in  its  original  form,  but  of  which  he  had  become  not  the  pre¬ 
server  but  the  hero,  after  it  had  gone  through  a  great  meta¬ 
morphosis  in  language  and  form,  a  metamorphosis  which  had 
been  the  result,  not  of  design,  but  of  the  gradual  and  continual 
influence  of  great  social  changes  upon  a  literature  which  was 
not  written,  but  existed  only  orally.  Moreover,  many  of  the 
adventures  attributed  to  Charlemagne  and  his  chieftains  belong 
really  to  Teutonic  and  northern  legend ;  there  are  frequent 
allusions,  and  some  of  them  not  obscure,  to  the  Teutonic  my¬ 
thology  ;  Teutonic  mythic  names,  such  as  that  of  W eland,  the 
northern  Vulcan,  occur  in  them;  and  there  are  other  circum¬ 
stances,  just  such  as  we  should  expect  to  find  preserved  in  the 
old  German  poems  after  they  had  gone  in  oral  tradition  through 
the  three  great  changes  of  religious  belief,  of  language,  and  of 
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the  constitution  of  society.  With  this  view  of  their  history,  we 
look  upon  this  cycle  of  poems  as  preeminently  the  early 
national  literature  of  France,  and  they  therefore  deserve  the 
attention  which  has  been  lately  given  to  them  in  that  country ; 
and  the  publication  of  the  whole  of  them  is  a  patriotic  under¬ 
taking  worthy  in  every  respect  of  the  encouragement  which 
the  French  Government  is  giving  to  it.  These  poems  were 
called  by  the  minstrels  who  composed  and  chaunted  them 
chansons  de  geste,  because  they  were  believed  to  commemorate 
historic  deeds  (gesta) ;  but  we  prefer  speaking  of  them  by  the 
title  of  the  Carlovingian  Romances,  as  more  familiar  to  the  ears 
of  the  general  reader. 

At  the  time  when  these  Carlovingian  romances  took  their 
present  form,  the  old  alliterative  verse  of  the  Teutonic  race  had 
evidently  long  disappeared  in  Franee,  for  not  the  least  traces  of 
it  are  to  be  found  in  them.  They  are  composed  in  the  earliest 
form  of  rhyming  verse  known  in  the  French  language,  con¬ 
sisting  of  lines  sometimes  of  ten,  and  sometimes  of  twelve 
syllables,  which,  instead  of  rhyming  in  couplets,  run  on  the 
same  rhyme  for  many  lines  together,  and  then  change  to  another 
rhyme  which  in  the  same  manner  is  carried  on  through  many 
lines,  not  at  all  defined  in  number.  The  rhymes  are  frequently 
imperfect,  and  often  mere  assonances.  The  poems  themselves 
are,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  long,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from 
frequent  allusions  in  them,  that  they  were  chaunted  by  the 
minstrels  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  musical  instrument.  It  is 
not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  a  whole  poem  was  necessarily 
recited  on  each  occasion.  These  long  poems  were  made  up  of 
incidents  and  e[)isodes,  which  could  easily  be  separated  and 
detached,  so  that  the  host  or  his  guests  might  call  upon  the 
minstrel  to  recite,  not  a  whole  romance,  but  one  of  these  parts, 
containing  perhaj)s  some  obstinate  combat,  or  some  other  ex¬ 
citing  adventure;  for  they  contain  comparatively  few  of  the 
gentler  or  more  domestic  pictures  of  human  life.  The  feelings 
of  the  age  called  for  more  stirring  themes,  bold  actions,  great 
efforts  of  bodily  strength,  cowardly  treasons  as  well  as  generous 
acts  of  devotion,  and  even  at  times  the  exhibition  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  fortitude  under  great  calamities.  The  minstrel  is  thus 
sometimes  introduced  in  the  romances  themselves,  as  called 
upon,  or  offering  voluntarily,  to  sing  in  this  manner  detached 
portions  of  particular  legends.  Resting  places  in  the  recital 
are  also  not  unfrequently  marked  in  the  poem,  with  the  inti¬ 
mation,  that  if  those  to  whom  the  minstrel  was  addressing 
himself  wished  to  hear  more,  he  was  ready  to  continue,  coupled 
with  a  sufficiently  strong  hint  that  a  contribution  from  the 
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purses  of  his  hearers  would  be  acceptable.  Thus  ia  the  romance 
of  Gui  de  Bourgogne,  the  minstrel  stops  in  the  middle  of  an 
exciting  scene  of  warfare  to  intimate  without  much  delicacy 
that  whoever  wished  to  hear  more  of  the  poem  must  lose  no 
time  in  opening  his  purse,  *  for  now,’  says  he,  ‘  it  is  high  time 

*  that  he  give  me  something.’ 

‘  Qui  or  voldra  chanson  oir  et  escouter, 

Si  voist  isnelemcnt  sa  boursse  desfermer, 

Qu’il  est  huimes  bien  tans  qu’il  me  doie  doner.’ 

i^Gui  de  Bourgogne,  t,  4136.) 

So  again,  in  the  romance  of  Huon  de  Bordeaux,  the  minstrel, 
after  having  recited  nearly  five  thousand  lines,  makes  his  excuse 
for  adjourning  to  the  following  day.  He  reminds  his  auditors 
that  it  is  near  vespers,  and  that  he  is  himself  weary,  and  asks 
them  to  return  next  day  after  dinner ;  *  and  I  beg  each  of  you 
‘  to  bring  with  him  a  maille  (halfpenny)  tied  up  in  the  skirt  of 

*  his  shirt ;  for  there  is  little  liberality  in  those  poitevines  (a 
‘  very  small  coin) ;  he  was  miserly  and  mean  that  had  them 

*  made,  or  whoever  gave  them  to  the  courteous  minstrel.’ 

‘  Et  si  vous  proi  cascuns  m’ait  aporte 
U  pan  de  sa  chemise  une  maille  noue ;  ] 

Car  en  ces  poitevines  a  poi  de  largete ; 

Avers  fu  et  escars  qui  les  fit  estorer, 

Ne  qui  ains  les  donna  a  cortois  menestrel.’ 

(//mom  de  Bordeaux,  1.  4958.) 

After  having  repeated  some  two  or  three  hundred  lines  of  the 
next  day’s  recital,  the  minstrel  introduces  another  formula  of  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  purses  of  his  hearers,  evidently  on  the  supposition  that 
they  have  not  offered  him  their  maille  at  the  commencement. 

*  Take  notice,’  he  goes  on  to  say,  ‘  as  may  God  give  me  health, 

*  I  will  Immediately  put  a  stop  to  my  song ;  and  I  at  once,  by 
‘  my  own  authority,  and  by  the  power  of  Oberon  (the  fairy 

*  who  figures  largely  in  this  romance),  and  by  his  dignity,  ex- 
‘  commimicate  all  those  who  shall  not  visit  their  purses  in  order 

*  to  give  something  to  my  wife.’ 

‘  ^lais  sacies  bien,  se  Dix  me  doinst  sante, 

Ma  cannon  tost  vous  lerai  definer  ; 

Tous  chiaus  escumenie,  de  par  m’atorite, 

Du  pooir  d’Auberon  et  de  sa  disnite, 

Qui  n’iront  a  lour  bourses  pour  ma  femme  donner.’ 

{Ibid.  1.  5482.) 

When,  leaving  the  question  of  style,  of  composition,  and  of 
metrical  forms,  we  turn  to  the  stories  themselves,  the  first  object 
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thnt  strikes  us  is  the  figure  which  stands  out  in  bold  relief  in 
most  of  them — that  of  the  great  emperor  around  whose  name 
they  are  grouped.  He  is  no  longer  the  Charlemagne  of  history, 
but  in  his  mythic  character  he  appears  before  us  as  a  man  of  com¬ 
manding  deportment,  of  superhuman  strength,  and  of  a  very  inde¬ 
finite  age ;  for  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  form  any  exact 
notion  of  the  age  of  the  Charlemagne  of  romance  at  any  given 
time ;  he  stands  like  the  representative  of  one  of  the  demi-gods, 
a  Thor  perhaps,  of  Scandinavian  mythology.  He  lives  through 
several  generations  of  less  divine  heroes.  At  the  opening  of 
the  romance  of  Huon  de  Bordeaux,  Charlemagne  is  introduced 
telling  us  that  he  was  just  a  hundred  years  old  when  he  begat 
his  eldest  son  ‘  Chariot,’  and  this  prince  had  then  nearly  com- 
])leted  his  twenty-fifth  year,  so  that  his  father  was  abollt  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-six  years  of  age.  This  is  the  only  direct  estimate 
of  his  years  that  we  have  met  with  in  the  published  romances ; 
if  we  attempt  to  ascertain  the  age  of  the  mythic  Charlemagne 
by  comparing  poem  with  poem,  or  even  the  various  statements 
in  one  poem  with  each  other,  wc  always  get  as  the  result  some 
long  though  indefinite  period.  Thus,  taking  the  romance  of 
Doon  de  Mayence,  we  learn  (1.  5384.)  that  Doon,  Garin  de 
jMontglane  (another  of  the  great  heroes  of  this  cycle),  and 
Charlemagne,  were  all  born  on  the  same  day.  When,  in  the 
sequel  of  this  romance,  Charlemagne  is  assisting  Doon  to  con- 
(jner  Vauclerc,  and  obtain  possession  of  the  fair  Flandrine,  the 
Emi)eror  talks  of  his  own  great  age.  At  the  end  of  the  war, 
Doon  marries  Flandrine,  and  she  bears  him  twelve  children  in 
six  years.  Garin  at  the  same  time  marries  Mabirette,  and  has 
by  her  an  eldest  son  Ernaut.  The  sixth  son  of  Doon  had  two 
sons  who  fell  with  Holland  at  Roncevaux ;  and  the  eighth  was 
the  grandfather  of  Huon  de  Bordeaux,  of  whom  we  have  just 
spoken.  Thus  Doon  de  Mayence,  who  was.  born  on  the  same 
day  as  Charlemagne,  was  the  great  grandfather  of  Huon  de 
Bordeaux,  who  was  himself  an  object  of  Charlemagne’s  perse¬ 
cution,  and  the  latter  must  thus  have  lived  through  three  gene¬ 
rations  and  into  a  fourth.  Again,  Ernaut,  the  son  of  Garin 
de  Montglane,  was  also  with  Charlemagne  in  Spain;  and  in 
one  of  the  romances  he  is  introduced  immediately  after  the 
disastrous  day  of  Roncevaux,  complaining  of  his  own  great 
age,  and  making  it  an  excuse  for  resigning  the  task  of  con¬ 
quering  Narbonne  to  his  son  Aimeri,  who  was  also  a  celebrated 
hero  of  these  romances  by  the  name  of  Aimeri  de  Narbonne. 
Thus  Charlemagne  had  already  lived  through  the  ages  of  two 
old  men,  and  into  a  third  generation  of  fighting  men,  and  be  is 
still  represented  as  acting  with  the  force  and  vigour  of  middle 
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age.  These  chronological  contradictions  and  paradoxes,  occur¬ 
ring  within  the  last  thousand  years  in  the  legendary  history  of 
modern  Europe,  illustrate  the  same  tendency  to  prolong  the 
duration  of  human  life,  and  to  multiply  the  representatives  of 
heroic  dynasties,  which  characterise  the  traditions,  monuments, 
and  records  of  the  dynasties  of  Egypt  and  Assyria. 

The  geography  of  these  romances  is  not  much  more  intelligible 
than  their  chronology,  but  the  confusion  may  be  explained  partly 
by  the  two  different  points  of  view  in  which  the  memory  of 
Charlemagne’s  exploits  presented  itself  to  the  popular  mind.  On 
the  one  hand,  were  the  historical  facts,  his  wars  with  the  Saxons 
and  other  unconverted  tribes  of  Germany  and  the  conquest  of 
the  Huns ;  and  on  the  other,  the  great  struggle  between  the 
Christians  of  Gaul  and  the  Arabian  invaders  of  the  South,  of 
all  which  Charlemagne  was  personally  accepted  as  the  hero. 
Very  generally,  the  feudal  minstrel  confounded  pagan  with 
infidel,  mixed  them  all  together  under  the  name  of  Saracens,  or, 
in  the  poems  of  later  composition,  Turks,  and  invented  names 
of  towns  and  countries,  as  well  as  of  kings  and  emperors,  which 
were  never  heard  of  elsewhere.  The  traditions  are  thus  far 
correct,  that  Charlemagne  and  his  chiefs  are  introduced  fighting 
with  the  Saracens  only  in  Spain,  in  the  South  of  France,  and 
on  the  coast  of  Italy,  and  within  these  bounds  countries  and 
towns  are  in  a  majority  of  cases  properly  described  as  to  name 
and  situation ;  but  even  among  these,  and  within  the  territories 
of  the  great  feudal  chiefs  for  whose  entertainment  the  poems 
were  composed,  names  of  places  are  introduced  which  certainly 
never  existed,  and  when  we  get  beyond  these  limits  everything 
almost  is  unreal.  This  would  seem  to  show  that  the  mass  of  the 
Carlovingian  romances  had  taken  their  received  forms  before 
the  geography  of  the  East  had  become  known  through  the  ex¬ 
peditions  of  the  Crusaders.  AVhen  one  of  Charlemagne’s  barons 
carries  his  adventures  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  we  find 
him  wandering  in  lands  which  are  simply  fabulous.  The  Sara¬ 
cens  themselves,  as  described  in  these  poems,  are  indeed  a 
fabulous  race ;  or  rather  they  are  a  people  whose  character  ex¬ 
tends  between  two  extremes,  from  the  mythic  —  in  which  they 
appear  as  a  race  of  giants,  the  eternal  enemies  of  the  feudal 
Thor  —  and  the  semi-historical.  They  are  always  boastful  and 
insolent,  cruel  towards  their  enemies,  endowed  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  force  and  ferocious  courage,  and  at  the  same  time  pass¬ 
ingly  treacherous  and  cunning.  They  often  use  charms  and 
enchantments  against  their  enemies,  and  are  not  unfrequently 
described  as  men  of  gigantic  stature.  In  the  romance  of  Otinel 
(1.  1329.),  the  Saracen  king  Clarel  is  fourteen  feet  high  ;  and  in 
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that  of  Gaufrey,  the  mat  paien,  Nasier,  is  not  only  fifteen  feet 
in  height,  but  he  is  described  as  being  so  greedy  of  the  flesh  of 
Christians  that  *  when  he  caught  one,  he  roasted  and  broiled  him 
‘  a  little,  and  then  eat  him  with  more  relish  than  he  would  have 
‘  devoured  flesh  of  swan  or  plover.’ 

‘  S’un  crestien  tenist,  chen  vous  os  tesmoignier, 

Mes  qu’il  I’eust  i.  poi  rosti  et  brasillier, 

Plus  savereusement  le  menjast  I’aversier 
Qu’il  ne  feist  la  char  de  chisne  ou  de  plouvier.’ 

(^Roman  de  Gaufrey,  1.  2964.) 

In  Fierabras  there  are  both  giants  and  giantesses.  The 
Saracens  in  the  romances  are  so  proud  and  self-confident,  that 
they  reverenced  their  own  gods,  Mahom,  Tervagant,  and  the 
rest,  only  as  so  many  objects  which  it  was  their  business  to 
defend  against  the  Christians,  but  which  in  a  moment  of  irrita¬ 
tion  they  abused  and  threatened.  Thus,  in  Fierabras,  when 
that  hero,  before  his  conversion,  fails  in  a  blow  aimed  at  his 
adversary,  he  accuses  his  god  Mahom  of  being  asleep,  because 
he  had  not  assisted  him.  Nor  in  this  do  the  Saracen  chiefs 
differ  much  from  Charlemagne  himself,  who,  in  this  same 
romance,  deliberately  threatens  the  Virgin  Mary  that,  if  she 
allowed  his  nephew  Oliver  to  die  of  his  wounds,  he  would 
abolish  her  worship  in  France,  and  overthrow  all  the  altars 
and  crucifixes  in  the  churches.  But  the  punishment  with 
which  the  Saracens  threatened  their  gods  was  of  a  still  more 
substantial  description.  When  the  ‘  Amiral,’  in  Fierabras,  be¬ 
holds  his  men  giving  way  in  the  battle,  he  cries  aloud  to  his 
god,  ‘  Ah !  Mahomet,  sir,  how  you  have  forgotten  me !  you 
‘  have  shown  me  bad  love  this  day.  If  ever  I  arrive  safely  in 
‘  Spain,  you  shall  be  so  beaten  in  the  sides  and  ribs,  that  there 
‘  is  not  a  man  in  the  world  who  will  not  pity  you ;  I  will  esteem 
‘  you  ever  after  more  vile  than  a  stinking  dead  dog.’ 

‘  A  sa  vois  qu’il  ot  haute  commen^a  a  crier : 

Ahi !  Manhomet,  sire,  com  m’aves  oublie ! 

Mauvais  amour  m’aves  en  cest  jor  demostre. 

Se  jamais  en  Espaigne  venoie  a  sauvete, 

Tant  vous  seroit  batus  li  flanc  et  li  cost4, 

Qu’i  n’a  bomme  en  cest  siecle  qui  n’en  presint  pite  ; 

Plus  vous  tenrai  mais  vil  c’un  puant  cien  tue  !  ’ 

{^Fierabras,  1.  5781.) 

And  when  the  same  Amiral  is  informed  of  the  conversion  of 
his  son  to  Christianity,  he  threatens,  if  the  news  prove  true,  to 
cleave  Mahomet’s  skull. 

The  Saracens  of  the  Carlovingian  romances  are,  indeed, 
as  we  have  just  remarked,  mythical  in  their  character,  but 
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when  we  turn  to  the  Christian  chieftains,  we  meet  a  pic¬ 
ture  which  presents  not  much  more  of  historic  truth.  The 
great  favour  which  these  chansons  de  geste  so  long  enjoyed 
during  the  feudal  Middle  Ages  is  easily  explained,  when  we  con¬ 
sider  that  they  represent  feudalism  in  its  most  distinct  and 
boldest  form  —  we  may  perhaps  venture  to  call  them  the 
apotheosis  of  feudalism,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
feudal  barons  regarded  them  as  a  sort  of  mirror  of  their 
order.  They  saw  there  the  models  they  were  to  emulate,  and 
they  valued  them  the  more  as  they  eonsidered  the  actors  in 
them  as  the  founders  of  most  of  the  great  fiefs  of  which  they 
held ;  for  the  various  branches  of  this  old  cycle  of  romance  were 
severally  identical  with  the  great  feudal  houses,  such  as  Bur¬ 
gundy,  Mayence,  Narbonne,  Vienne,  Orange,  Bordeaux,  Anjou, 
and  Lorraine,  of  those  ages  when  the  crown,  whether  royal  or 
imperial,  had  only  a  nominal  power.  The  great  chieftains  in 
the  romances  are,  like  Charlemagne  himself,  remarkable  for 
their  immense  force  and  courage,  as  well  as  for  their  haughty 
pride  and  turbulence  ;  they  possess  in  excess  all  the  virtues  and 
all  the  vices  of  the  true  feudal  lord.  Always  at  war  with  one 
another,  or  with  their  sovereign,  their  continual  feuds,  kept  up 
by  the  old  and  deeply  rooted  principle  of  the  duty  of  avenging 
blood,  which  prevmled  among  all  the  branches  of  the  Teutonic 
race,  furnished  in  abundance  those  exciting  scenes  to  which  the 
minstrel  found  ready  listeners.  Thus,  several  of  these  romances, 
such  as  those  of  the  family  of  Lorraine,  of  Raoul  de  Cambrai, 
and  of  the  four  sons  of  Aimon,  are  devoted  entirely  to  the  feuds 
and  wars  between  the  great  chiefs  in  their  independent  cha¬ 
racters,  in  which  the  king  appears  hardly  otherwise  than  as  an 
ally  or  mediator.  Towards  his  chieftains,  indeed,  Charlemagne 
loses  the  majestic  mien  which  he  displays  against  the  infidels, 
and,  though  still  retaining  the  physical  characteristics  of  a 
superior  baron,  he  is  debased  into  the  eharacter  to  which  the 
feudal  barons  always  sought  to  reduce  the  possessor  of  the  sove¬ 
reign  power.  The  Charlemagne  of  romance  is  the  perfect  image 
of  the  feudal  notions  of  royalty.  He  is  greedy  and  avaricious, 
easily  infiuenced  by  bribes,  weak-minded  and  vacillating,  led 
first  by  one  council  and  then  by  another,  but  always  inclined  to 
listen  to  traitorous  advisers.  At  the  same  time  he  is  arbitrary 
and  tyrannical,  and  acts  justly  towards  individuals  only  when 
drawn  to  it  by  interest  or  compelled  to  it  by  force,  while  he  is 
supported  only  in  his  injustice  as  far  as  he  can  secure  the 
.  alliance  of  one  baron  against  another.  There  are,  as  a  sort  of 
necessary  parts  in  the  dramatis  personrp  of  these  stories  of  Car- 
lovingian  mythology,  certain  great  families  of  trmtors,  and  the 
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one  which  became  most  celebrated  in  mediaeval  romance,  was 
descended  from  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  the  Carlovingian 
heroes,  Doon  de  Mayence.  Boon  had,  as  already  stated,  twelve 
sons,  all  pure  heroes,  with  one  exception,  that  of  his  third  son 
Grifon,  a  base  man,  who  first  betrayed  his  father  and  brothers, 
by  giving  false  intelligence  and  treacherous  counsel  to  Charle¬ 
magne,  and  afterwards  became  a  traitor  to  Charlemagne  him¬ 
self.  Grifon  had  several  sons,  all  of  them  equally  wicked  with 
himself,  and  one  of  them  was  the  celebrated  Guenelon,  who 
betrayed  the  douze  pairs,  and  caused  their  slaughter  in  the  dis¬ 
astrous  battle  of  Roncevaux,  and  whose  name  became  in  after¬ 
times  proverbial  for  a  traitor.  Yet,  these  sons  of  Grifon  stood 
high  in  Charlemagne’s  court,  and  their  counsels  were  often 
listened  to  when  those  of  better  men  were  rejected.  As  this 
family  increased,  the  same  stain  appears  attached  to  all  their  de¬ 
scendants.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  too,  that  we  generally  find 
the  ‘  felon  ’  race  distinguished  by  personal  beauty,  as  well  as  by 
superior  mental  gifts :  superiority  of  intelligence  was  not  the 
quality  most  esteemed  hy  men  who  sought  the  decision  of  all 
disputes  in  the  chance  of  battle. 

Amid  the  contention  of  factions,  and  the  injustice  of  the 
palace,  the  court  and  council  chamber  often  present  scenes  of 
violence,  in  which  one  chief  strikes  and  even  kills  another,  and 
unseemly  threats  and  even  blows  pass  between  the  Emperor  and 
his  barons.  Many  of  the  great  feuds  which  form  the  subject 
of  the  chansons  de  geste  arise  out  of  the  unjust  and  arbitrary 
acts  of  Charlemagne.  Perhaps  the  most  instructive  of  all  these 
poems  are  those  which  relate  the  adventures  of  the  chieftains  of 
the  feudal  house  of  Lorraine.  This  series  commences  with  the 
romance  of  Hervis  of  Metz,  the  first  of  these  chieftains  who 
distinguished  himself  in  any  remarkable  degree ;  and  this  is 
followed  by  a  second  romance,  the  hero  of  which  is  Garin  le 
Loherain,  the  son  of  Hervis,  in  which  commences  a  long  series 
of  private  wars  between  the  great  feudal  houses  of  Lorraine 
and  Bordeaux,  which  are  continued  through  the  third  romance, 
that  of  Girbert  de  Metz,  in  which  the  chieftains  of  the  Bordelais 
call  in  the  aid  of  the  Saracens  to  support  their  party,  and  ends 
in  the  fourth,  that  of  Anseis,  Girbert’s  son.  They  present  a 
long  succession  of  feudal  vengeances  in  which  one  great  crime 
is  alternately  retaliated  by  another.  These  romances  of  the 
family  of  Lorraine  ought  to  be  carefully  studied  by  every  one 
who  wishes  to  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  Middle  Ages.* 


*  Yet  only  a  small  portion  of  them  has  yet  been  printed ;  the  earlier 
part  of  the  romance  of  Garin  le  Loherain,  edited  some  years  ago  by 
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They  are  full  of  pictures  of  mediaeval  manners  and  sentiments. 
It  is  here  that  we  see  the  great  baron  in  all  the  energy  of  his 
character;  everywhere  he  displays  the  same  distinguishing  quali¬ 
ties,  he  is  invariably  arbitrary  and  oppressive,  and  often  cruel ; 
his  best  qualities  are  reckless  courage,  faithfulness,  and  gene¬ 
rosity.  The  latter  is  thought  more  worthy  of  praise,  as  it 
becomes  more  extravagant ;  and,  as  is  shown  in  the  case  of 
Hervis  of  Metz,  careless  expenditure  and  prodigality  are  even 
virtues  in  a  man  of  noble  blood ;  they  were,  in  fact,  the  con¬ 
trast  to  the  unaristocratic  qualities  of  the  burgher,  who  loved 
to  gain  and  save  money.  Xor  were  their  feelings  on  other 
subjects  much  more  refined.  Eating  and  drinking  largely,  es¬ 
pecially  the  latter,  w'ere  also  qualities  favourably  spoken  of. 
Ogier  le  Danois  is  described  as  an  enormous  eater ;  and  Gui  de 
Bourgogne,  when  a  captive,  astonished  the  Saracens  by  eating 
enough  for  four  ordinary  knights,  on  which  one  of  his  com¬ 
panions  indignantly  defended  him,  asserting  that  ‘  a  man  who 
‘  eats  so  much  will  never  do  a  cowardly  act.’ 

‘  Horn  qui  si  bien  menjue  ne  fera  jii  laste.’ 

(  Gui  de  Bourgogne,  1.  2249.) 

Doon  de  Mayence,  under  similar  circumstances,  astonishes  the 
Saracens  by  his  capacity  for  drinking.  In  their  quarrels,  the 
barons  and  knights  address  each  other  in  the  most  violent  and 
coarsest  language,  and  show  a  talent  for  vituperation  which  is 
sometimes  most  extraordinary.  Their  actions  are  usually  the 
result  rather  of  impulses  than  of  reason,  and  they  give  way 
continually  to  extraordinary  outbursts  of  passion.  Even  Char¬ 
lemagne  himself  is  subject  to  these  passionate  impulses ;  in 
Fierabras,  where  counsels  are  pressed  upon  him  contrary  to  his 
inclination,  he  sheds  tears;  and  in  Gui  de  Bourgogne,  the 
Emperor  ‘  cries  tenderly,’  in  consequence  of  a  dream.  Doon 
de  Mayence,  in  an  access  of  grief,  not  only  eries  and  sobs,  but 
faints.  In  the  same  romance,  Charlemagne,  closely  besieged  in 
Vauclerc,  laughed  with  joy,  on  receivfcg  intelligence  of  the 
approach  of  succour,  and  Kobastre  danced  and  sung.  In  Farise 
la  Duchesse,  when  the  aged  Clarembaut  recognises  young  Hugh, 
and  his  own  sons,  he  is  so  overjoyed,  that  he  faints  four  times. 
The  display  of  tenderness  towards  the  fair  sex  is  by  no  means 
so  common ;  on  the  contrary,  the  feudal  knights  of  the  Carlo- 
vingian  romances  show  a  want  of  gallantry  towards  the  ladies, 
which  contrasts  singularly  with  the  sentiments  we  meet  with  in 

M.  Paulin  Paris,  and  the  latter  portion  of  the  same  romance,  com¬ 
prising  the  death  of  Garin,  edited  subsequently  by  M.  Edelestand 
du  Meril. 
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the  more  artificial  stories  of  the  cycle  of  King  Arthur.  Baoul 
de  Cambrai  not  only  rejects  the  advice  of  his  mother,  but 
grossly  insults  her  for  offering  it.  In  Doon  de  Mayence,  the 
wicked  steward  not  only  knocks  the  beautiful  countess  down, 
when  she  offers  resistance  to  bis  base  designs,  but  kicks  her 
when  on  the  ground.  In  Garin  le  Loherain,  when  Pepin’s 
empress  expostulates  auainst  his  measures,  he  gives  way  so  far 
to  his  rage,  that  he  strikes  her  in  the  face  with  his  gauntlet  so 
hard  as  to  draw  blood  from  her  nose.  The  ladies  themselves 
are  much  wanting  in  feminine  qualities ;  and  they  appear  fre¬ 
quently  as  the  exciters  of  feuds,  and  prompters  of  vengeance. 
In  Fierabras,  the  beautiful  Floripas  displays,  on  many  occa¬ 
sions,  a  cruel  and  vindictive  temper,  and  never  hesitates  iu  put¬ 
ting  j)eople  to  death.  The  ladies,  moreover,  show  little  refine¬ 
ment  in  their  relations  with  the  other  sex ;  in  love,  they  almost 
always  make  the  advances,  and  the  knights  receive  them  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Nor  are  these  advances  made  with  much 
delicacy,  for  the  young  lady,  when  she  has  fixed  her  affection 
on  one  of  the  other  sex,  often  asks  him  at  once  to  take  her  for 
his  wife  or  his  mistress.  In  Fierabras,  when  the  Christian 
princes  have  gained  possession  of  their  ‘  dungeon,’  but  are 
closely  besieged  in  it,  though  not  in  danger  of  being  soon 
taken,  the  young  princess  Floripas,  while  reserving  herself  for 
Gui  di  Bourgogne,  tells  the  barons  to  take  her  five  noble 
maidens  and  enjoy  themselves  with  them. 

‘  Chaiens  a  v.  pucieles  de  moult  grant'signourie  ; 

Je  ne  sai  plus  que  dire  ;  cascuns  praigne  s’amie, 

Tant  que  nous  i  serons,  menerons  boine  vie.’ 

(^Fierabras,  1.  3916.) 

To  which  Holland  replied,  ‘  Truly  you 'have  spoken  courtesy ; 

‘  I  never  saw  a  maiden  of  such  noble  behaviour.’ 

‘  Certes,  ce  dist  Rollans,  dis  aves  courtoisie  ; 

Ains  ne  vi  mais  puciele  de  si  grant  signourie.’ 

{Ibid.) 

The  clergy  arc  not  introduced  into  these  romances  so  largely 
as  might  be  expected,  but  they  are  sometimes  employed  in 
treacherous  plots,  and  they  appear  more  frequently  as  inciting 
to  evil  and  encouraging  and  approving  violence,  than  as  opposed 
to  them.  They  assist  in  converting  the  Saracens  by  fear,  but 
not  often  by  persuasion.  We  have  the  grand  type  of  the 
feudal  prelacy  in  the  character  of  Archbishop  Turpin,  who  is 
quite  as  skilful  in  the  use  of  the  sword  as  in  that  of  the  cross, 
and  in  battle-fields  rivals  the  strongest  of  the  Paladins  in  the 
terrible  blows  he  deals  around  him.  In  the  romance  of  Gui  de 
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Bourgogne,  Turpin  encounters  one  of  the  Saracen  chieftains  in 
battle,  and  urges  him  to  yield  and  obtain  baptism,  but  the 
Saracen  refuses  in  insulting  terms.  *  When  Turpin  heard  him,’ 
says  the  romance,  *  he  raised  high  his  brand  of  steel,  and  gave 

*  him  such  a  great  blow  on  the  middle  of  the  head,  that  it 

*  clove  him  down  to  the  breast  “  Tndy,  there  is  a  good  priest!” 
‘cried  Huidelon  the  Free.  “Yes,”  said  his  son  Dragolans, 

‘  “  and  he  knows  well  how  to  confess  people,  though  the  man 

*  whom  he  has  confessed  has  no  reason  to  be  glad  of  his  peni- 

*  tence.”  ’ 

As  poetical  compositions,  these  chansons  de  geste  have  also 
their  peculiar  interest,  and  that  by  no  means  a  slight  one.  They 
form  a  distinct  class  in  themselves,  having  its  own  marked 
peculiarities,  which  may  fairly  be  termed  the  Homeric  literature 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  for  they  not  only  sprang  out  of  the  na¬ 
tional  songs  of  an  earlier  age,  as  the  Iliad  originated,  but  they 
present  many  resemblances  to  it.  There  is,  indeed,  much  of 
Homeric  grandeur  in  these  metrical  romances  of  the  Frankish 
race,  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  this  is  especially  the  case 
in  Garin  le  Loherain,  and  in  several  which  have  for  their  sub¬ 
jects  the  great  feudal  wars.  The  episodes  in  the  battles,  the 
character  of  the  fighting,  the  personal  intercourse  between  the 
chieftains,  will  all  bear  comparison  with  similar  scenes  in  the 
Grecian  epic.  As  in  Homer,  the  warrior  not  unfrequently 
stops  to  utter  a  sarcasm  or  an  insult  over  the  body  of  the  foe 
he  has  slain.  Thus,  in  Doon  de  Mayence,  when  in  an  engage¬ 
ment  in  the  early  morning,  the  Saracenic  chief  Aubigant  falls 
under  the  irresistible  blows  of  Robastre,  the  victor  apostro¬ 
phizes  his  corpse,  as  it  lies  stretched  on  the  ground :  ‘  Don’t 
‘  trouble  yourself  about  getting  up ;  you  rose  early  this  mom- 
‘  ing,  and  you  have  a  right  to  repose  yourself.’ 

‘  Puis  li  a  dit  aprus :  Ne  vous  caille  a  lever ; 

Vous  levastes  matin,  bien  devez  reposer.’ 

{Doon  de  Mayence,  L  11,265.) 

Somewhat  in  the  same  style  as  in  the  Homeric  poems,  the 
Christian  and  the  Saracen  chiefs  are  introduced  on  the  field  of 
battle,  offering  up  invocations  to  their  several  gods ;  and  in  these 
invocations,  which  are  sometimes  rather  long  when  we  consider 
the  occasion,  the  deity  is  reminded  of  a  number  of  acts  and  quali¬ 
ties  which  distinguish  him  from  all  other  deities.  Thus,  when 
Oliver  is  engaged  in  combat  with  Fierabras,  and  feels  himself 
hard  pressed  by  his  enemy,  he  addresses  a  long  prayer  to  God, 
in  which  he  reminds  the  Almighty  of  the  creation  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  of  their  trespass  and  expubion  from  Paradise,  of  the 
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Annunciation  and  of  various  circumstances  in  the  history  of 
the  Saviour,  and  of  his  passion  and  descent  into  Hell;  and 
Fierabras  expresses  his  curiosity  to  know  what  he  has  been 
saying  in  so  long  an  invocation.  This  all  takes  place  in  the 
heat  of  the  combat. 

It  will  be  understood,  by  what  we  have  already  stated,  that 
the  interest  of  those  romances,  as  literary  compositions,  con¬ 
sists  much  less  in  the  plot  than  in  the  details,  and  in  the  episodes 
which  the  plot  serves  to  link  together,  and  which  admitted 
easily  of  being  recited  in  detached  portions;  nevertheless  the 
plot  itself  is  often  conducted  with  considerable  skill,  and  is  by 
no  means  so  tiresome  or  monotonous,  as  some  w^riters  on  lite¬ 
rary  history,  who  are  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  poems 
themselves,  have  supposed.  The  plot,  it  is  true,  is  not  usually 
conducted  with  much  art;  it  is  a  simple  narrative  of  events, 
which,  no  doubt,  the  composer  himself  believed  to  be  history  ; 
and  so  far  was  he  from  attempting  to  take  his  hearers  or  readers 
by  surprise,  by  introducing  sudden  and  unexpected  denouements, 
that  on  the  contrary  the  poet  not  unfrequently  interrupts  the 
thread  of  his  story  to  give  in  advance  a  brief  summary  of  the 
events  he  is  going  to  relate.  As  to  the  incidents  themselves, 
they  follow  each  other  naturally,  and  are  told  naively,  and  in 
simple  language.  They  boast,  indeed,  of  very  few  attempts  at 
artificial  embellishment  of  any  kind.  Many  passages  are 
strikingly  beautiful,  simply  because  they  are  natural ;  the  de¬ 
scriptions,  especially  of  persons,  are  sometimes  elaborate ;  epi¬ 
thets  are  used  freely,  and  are,  indeed,  the  principal  poetical 
ornaments ;  but  metaphors,  and  other  more  elaborate  embellish¬ 
ments  of  poetry,  are  almost  unknown.  Even  similes  or  com¬ 
parisons  are  rarely  introduced,  and  are  of  a  very  simple  and 
often  trivial  character ;  as  when  the  poet  describes  defeated 
enemies  as  flying  ‘  like  partridges  from  the  falcon  ’  (^Fierabras, 
1. 1662.) ;  a  skilful  robber,  who  stole  into  a  fortress  by  night,  as 
climbing  the  tower  *  more  swiftly  than  the  squirrel  can  mount 
‘  an  oak  in  the  leafy  forest  ’  (ib.  1.  3016.) ;  the  water  of  a  rapid 
river  as  running  ‘  more  swiftly  than  an  arrow  ’  (ib.  1.  4356.) ;  or 
insolent  enemies  as  being  ‘  prouder  than  lions  or  serpents  * 
(Oft’nef,  1.  1334.).  These  comparisons  are  sometimes  so  trivial 
as  to  become  ludicrous.  In  Fierabras,  when  the  ainiral  Balan 
is  informed  of  his  son’s  conversion  to  Christianity,  he  becomes 
violently  enraged,  and  we  are  told  that  ‘  his  blood  boiled  and 
‘  fried  like  bacon  in  frying-pans.’ 

‘  Li  sans  li  bout  et  frit  comme  lars  en  paicles.’ 

(Fierabras,  1.  1897.) 

And  the  beautiful  Floripas,  in  a  transport  of  affection,  says 
VOL.  CXV.  NO.  CCXXXIV.  C  C 
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to  her  lover,  Gui  de  Bourgogne,  ‘  Gentle  duke,  come  kiss  me, 
‘  and  I  shall  have  my  fill  as  much  as  if  I  had  eaten  fowls  in 
*  sauce  !  ’  — 

‘  Gentix  dus,  car  me  baisse,  si  serai  saolee 
Com  s’avoie  mengi4  gelines  en  pevr#e.’ 

{Fierabras,  1.  5388.) 

It  is  not  now  possible  to  fix  the  exact  date  of  the  composition 
of  these  poems  in  their  present  form  ;  but  it  appears  most  pro¬ 
bable  that  it  extended  through  the  twelfth  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  thirteenth  centuries.  The  oldest  poem  of  the  cycle  we 
have,  the  ‘  Chanson  de  Roland,’  is  certainly  as  old  as  the  first 
half  of  the  twelfth  century,  as  it  is  contained  in  a  manuscript 
of  that  period  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford ;  but  the  great 
mass  of  the  older  manuscripts  of  the  Carlovingian  romances 
belong  to  the  thirteenth  century.  We  suppose  that  the  earlier 
chansont  de  geste  belong  to  the  twelfth  century,  but  it  is 
uncertain  whether  these  were  not  founded  upon  poems  of  still 
older  date ;  for  on  the  other  hand  it  is  certain  that,  through  a 
considerable  space  of  time,  new  poems  of  this  kind  continued 
to  be  compiled  and  published,  or,  older  ones,  of  which  the 
originals  are  now  lost,  were  remodelled.  There  was  a  reason 
for  this  increase  of  the  number  of  the  chansons  de  geste,  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  natural  love  of  novelty ;  for  as  in  the  tur¬ 
bulent  movement  of  feudal  society,  new  families  were  con¬ 
tinually  rising  to  greatness,  these  sought  to  attach  their  tradi¬ 
tions  also  to  the  history  of  the  Carlovingian  paladins,  and 
minstrels  were  easily  found  to  gratify  this  ambition  with  new 
chansons  de  geste.  Hence,  in  the  exordium  of  particular  ro¬ 
mances,  we  often  hear  the  minstrel,  on  one  hand  boasting  of  the 
origin  of  his  history,  telling  how  it  had  been  preserved  in  parch¬ 
ment  in  some  obscure  comer  of  an  abbey  or  church  until  he 
dragged  it  from  its  hiding  place,  staking  his  own  credit  upon  its 
authenticity,  and  speaking  scornfully  of  the  old  minstrels  for  their 
ignorance  of  it ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  complaining  of  the  new 
minstrels,  and  accusing  them  of  incapacity  and  presumption. 
These  statements  and  pretensions  must  generally  be  looked 
upon  as  no  better  than  a  little  harmless  boasting ;  but  still  there 
appears  in  many  of  these  complaints  a  general  feeling  of  jealousy 
against  *  new  minstrels,’  which  would  lead  us  to  believe  that, 
perhaps,  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  compilers  of  new  chansons  de  geste  began  to  appear,  not 
known  to  the  minstrels  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  repeating  a 
cycle  of  romances  familiar  to  the  preceding  generations.  This 
multiplying  of  the  romances  easily  arose  out  of  their  peculiar 
character,  for  it  must  be  understood  that  when  we  say  that 
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this  mass  of  poetry  is  the  representative  of  the  early  Teutonic 
poetry  of  tlie  Franks,  we  do  not  mean  that  each  of  the  chansons 
de  geste  represents  a  Frankish  poem;  nor  do  we  suppose  that 
any  of  the  Carlovingian  romances  was  a  direct  translation  into 
French  of  a  Frankish  original.  Some  of  the  earliest  of  these 
French  poems,  in  their  first  forms,  may  have  represented  in 
their  details  portions  of  those  barbarian  poems  which  Charlemagne 
would  have  rescued  from  oblivion ;  but  these,  as  well  as  the 
Frankish  poems  they  represented,  are  now  irrecoverably  lost, 
the  latter  with  the  language  in  which  they  were  compiled. 
But  these  traditions,  and  much  of  their  spirit,  though 
modified  from  time  to  time,  lived  in  people’s  minds,  in 
that  vast  collection  of  popular  tales  which  formed  so  large,  a 
portion  of  the  oral  literature  of  mediaeval  Europe,  and  which 
were  continually  insinuating  themselves  into  its  history.  The 
same  stories  appeared  at  different  times  and  in  different 
places  under  a  variety  of  names,  and  they  naturally  attached 
themselves  to  the  annals  of  families.  They  were  the  old 
legends  of  the  race,  which,  when  their  original  character  was 
forgotten,  wandered  about  in  search  of  a  resting  place,  and 
clung  to  any  object  which  suited  them.  In  this  way,  there 
were  few’  families  of  any  degree  of  distinction  in  which  such 
stories  of  the  past  were  not  current,  and  the  minstrel  had 
not  to  seek  far  for  materials  for  his  narrative.  It  is  in  this 
manner  that  we  must  account  for  the  frequent  repetition,  both 
in  the  Carlovingian  romances,  and  in  the  other  numerous 
cycles  of  mediaeval  romance,  of  the  same  incidents.  Thus  the 
incident  of  a  Saracen  princess  assisting  the  escape  of  her 
father’s  prisoners  is  repeated  on  many  occasions.  The  stories 
of  Queen  Berte  and  of  Parise  la  Duchesse,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  mother  of  Garin  de  Montglane,  are  identical.  That  of 
the  youth  of  Doon  de  Mayence  is  also  one  of  frequent  recur¬ 
rence  ;  it  is  told  of  Garin  de  Montglane  and  of  other  heroes  of 
mediajval  romance,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  best  known  example 
is  that  of  Percival,  belonging  to  the  cycle  of  King  Arthur. 
The  incident  of  the  murder  by  poisoned  apples,  introduced  in 
the  romance  of  ‘  Parise,’  is  repeated  in  that  of  ‘  Gaydon.’  In  the 
romance  of  ‘  Gaufrey,’  and  in  that  of  ‘  J ehan  de  Lanson,’  the 
same  story  is  told  of  a  town  taken  by  the  stratagem  of  carrying 
into  it  a  coffin,  supposed  to  contain  the  body  of  a  chieftain, 
and  taking  advantage  of  its  passage  to  gain  possession  of  the 
gateway  ;  it  is  the  well-known  story  of  the  capture  of  Luna  on 
the  coast  of  Italy  by  the  Normans,  where  it  is  probably  as  little 
historical  as  in  the  romances.  In  this  manner  the  character  qf 
Bobastre  and  his  axe  appears  again  in  that  of  Fromer  and  bis 
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"f)estle  in  the  romance  of  ‘  Gaufrey ;  ’  of  Raynouart  and  his  staff 
in  the  romance  of  *  Guillaume  au  cort  nez,’  and  of  Gautier  the 
Tavasor  and  his  axe  in  that  of  ‘  Gaydon ;  ’  and  all  these  bear 
personally  a  rather  striking  resemblance  to  the  character  of 
Skarpheddin  who  figures  so  considerably  with  his  axe  in  the 
Icelandic  story  of  ‘  Burnt  NjaL’  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 
a  great  mass  of  these  stories  are  derived  from  Teutonic  and 
Northern  legend.  There  is  so  much  general  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  the  incidents  of  the  Carlovingian  romance  of  ‘  Garin  le 
*  Loherain,’  and  the  old  German  romance  of  the  ‘  Niebelungen,’ 
that  it  has  been  suggested  that  both  are  derived  from  the  same 
legend  of  a  more  primitive  age. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  analyse  the  Carlovingian 
romances  so  as  to  show  which  are  the  more  modern  com¬ 
pilations,  and  how  they  were  compiled,  but  it  would  re¬ 
quire  more  space  than  we  have  at  our  disposal.  The  great 
antiquity  of  some  of  them  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  they  describe  a  state  of  society  which  had  already 
undergone  a  considerable  change  even  in  the  twelfth  century ; 
and  we  have  abundant  evidence  that  the  older  chansons  de  geste 
were  often  republished  by  minstrels,  under  whose  care  the  story 
expanded  itself  greatly  and  received  very  extensive  additions ; 
and,  curiously  enough,  the  expansion  and  additions  increase  as 
we  come  down  in  date.  Thus  the  early  text  of  the  romance  of 
‘  Jourdain  de  Blaives,’  which  has  been  edited  in  Germany  by 
Conrad  Hoffman,  consists  only  of  4200  lines,  while  there  is  in 
the  library  of  the  Arsenal  in  Paris  a  manuscript  of  this  poem 
Avritten  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  which  it  extends  to  23,700 
lines !  As  we  have  already  stated,  the  secret  of  the  great  po¬ 
pularity  of  these  romances  must  be  sought  in  the  circumstance 
that  they  present  Avhat  may  be  called  the  apotheosis  of  feu¬ 
dalism  ;  and  their  popularity  began  to  increase  at  the  very 
moment  when  feudalism  itself  began  to  decline.  The  shadow 
was  grasped  at  Avhen  the  substance  Avas  disappearing.  In  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  feudalism  Avas  at  its  last  gasp,  so  great 
a  taste  for  these  Carlovingian  romances  had  grown  up,  that,  as 
the  language  and  poetry  had  already  become  obsolete,  they 
Avere  paraphrased  and  spun  out  into  Avearisome  romances  in 
French  prose;  yet  they  retained  their  popularity  long  after  the 
invention  of  printing,  and  gave  great  em[)loyment  to  the 
presses  of  the  earlier  typographers ;  and  it  may  be  said  that 
their  last  appearance  in  the  literature  of  Europe  is  traced  in  the 
glowing  stanzas  of  Ariosto,  the  graceful  legend  of  Spenser,  and 
the  chivalrous  adventures  of  Don  Quijotte. 

We  have,  in  the  course  of  our  revicAv  of  these  romances. 
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quoted  a  certain  number  of  them  by  their  titles,  and  hinted 
that  these  are  still  but  a  small  number  of  those  which  have 
been  preserved ;  but  no  one  who  is  not  acquainted  with  the 
vast  extent  and  riches  of  mediaeval  literature  in  general,  can 
form  any  adequate  notion  of  the  place  which  these  chansons  de 
geste  hold  in  it.  They  differ  much  in  their  dimensions,  several 
of  them  not  exceeding  from  1500  to  2000  lines,  but  these  short 
poems  are  rare  exceptions  to  the  rule.  ‘  Ogier  le  Danois  ’  ex¬ 
tends  to  13,000  lines;  ‘Foulques  de  Candie’  and  the  ‘Four 
‘  Sons  of  Aimon  ’  each  to  15,000  lines ;  ‘  Garin  de  Montglane  ’ 
to  14,000;  ‘Garin  le  Loherain’to  18,000;  ‘  Aubri  le  Bour- 
‘ going’  to  22,000.  We  have  before  us  the  titles  of  nearly 
seventy  different  romances  of  this  series,  containing  altogether 
very  little  short  of  six  hundred  thousand  lines  !  and  in  making 
this  calculation  we  take  generally  the  earliest  and  shortest  texts. 
This,  too,  must  only  be  considered  as  the  remains  of  what  once 
existed ;  for  other  romances  of  this  class,  now  no  longer  existing, 
are  alluded  to  by  mediaeval  writers,  so  that  many  must  be  en¬ 
tirely  lost ;  and  of  those  which  are  preserved  not  a  few  exist 
only  in  single  and  unique  copies. 

To  print  the  whole  body  of  this  literature  would  be  a  great 
undertaking,  evidently  too  great  to  be  ventured  upon  by  any 
publisher ;  yet  they  are  of  considerable  interest  for  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  literary  history  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  well  as 
for  the  history  of  social  and  mental  progress,  and  they  are, 
strictly  speaking,  the  original  literature  of  France,  and  form  the 
primitive  monuments  of  her  language.  The  French  Govern¬ 
ment  has  therefore  become  convinced  that  such  an  under¬ 
taking  is  one  of  national  importance,  and  requires  to  be  taken 
up  as  a  national  work.  We  believe  that,  rather  early  in  the 
history  of  the  Committee  for  the  publication  of  the  Historical 
Monuments  of  France  established  by  M.  Guizot  and  attached 
to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  a  plan  was  under  con¬ 
sideration  for  printing  all  the  romances  of  this  great  cycle 
found  in  the  manuscripts  scattered  through  libraries  public 
and  private  over  a  large  portion  of  Europe ;  but  the  execution 
of  this  design  was  prevented  by  political  events.  Attention 
has,  however,  again  been  called  to  it  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Empire;  and  on  the  12th  of  February,  1856, M.  Fortoul, 
then  jSIinister  of  Public  Instruction,  obtained  the  Emperor’s 
signature  to  a  decree  ordering  the  publication,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  nation,  not  only  of  the  chansons  de  geste,  but  of 
the  whole  mass  of  mediasval  French  poetry,  which  was  to  in¬ 
clude  the  cycle  of  the  Carlovingian  romances,  that  of  King 
Arthur,  the  other  metrical  romances,  the  lyric  poetry,  and  the 
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fabliaux.  This  scheme  has  since  been  carried  on  by  Mr.  Gues- 
sard  in  the  volumes  before  us. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  conclusion,  that  these  Carlovingian 
romances  appear  never  to  have  enjoyed  a  great  popularity  in 
mediaeval  England,  or  even  among  the  Normans.  One  reason 
may,  perhaps,  have  been  the  comparatively  late  introduction  of 
feudalism  into  England,  and  the  less  intense  character  it  assumed 
there.  We  believe  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  ‘  Chanson  de 
‘  Roland,’  there  is  no  known  manuscript  of  any  of  the  chansons 
de  geste,  written  in  the  Norman  or  Anglo-Norman  dialect,  and 
there  are  hardly  any  very  early  English  translations  from  them. 
It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  however,  that  after  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Normans  in  England,  our  own  older  Anglo-Saxon 
legendary  poems  began  to  undergo  a  similar  transformation,  in 
the  course  of  a  somewhat  similar  change  of  language  (the 
temporary  substitution  of  Norman  for  Saxon),  as  we  have  been 
describing  in  France,  and  that  a  cycle  of  Anglo-Norman  poems 
was  produced  which  we  may  most  correctly  call  our  chansons 
de  geste.  Of  these  the  original  Anglo-Norman  texts  of  five,  — 
‘Bevis  of  Hampton,’ ‘  Gui  of  AVarwick,’ ‘  Havelock,’ ‘  Horn,’ 
and  ‘  King  Atla,’  —  are  preserved,  and  there  are  later  Englisli 
metrical  translations  of  all  but  the  one  last  mentioned.  A  col¬ 
lection  of  the  Anglo-Norman  texts  of  these  romances,  well 
edited,  would  be  a  most  acceptable  work  to  the  English  historical 
inquirer.  It  is  a  work  which  might,  we  think,  deserve  the 
attention  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
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Art.  IV. — Le  Bouddha  et  sa  Religion.  Par  J.  Babth£lemy 
Saint-Hilaire,  Membre  cle  rinstitut.  Paris:  1860. 

T F  the  command  of  St.  Paul,  ‘  Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that 
‘  which  is  good,’  may  be  supposed  to  refer  to  spiritual  things, 
and,  more  especially,  to  religious  doctrines,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  few  only,  whether  theologians  or  laymen,  liave  ever  taken 
to  heart  the  apostle’s  command.  How  many  candidates  for 
holy  orders  are  there  who  could  give  a  straightforward  answer 
if  asked  to  enumerate  the  principal  religions  of  the  world,  or 
to  state  the  names  of  their  founders,  and  the  titles  of  the 
works  which  are  still  considered  by  millions  of  human 
beings  as  the  sacred  authorities  for  their  religious  belief?  To 
study  such  books  as  the  Koran  of  the  Mohammedans,  the 
Zendavesta  of  the  Fire  Worshippers,  the  Ly-king  of  the 
Confucians,  the  Tao-te-King  of  the  Taoists,  the  Vedas  of  the 
Brahmans,  the  Tripitaka  of  the  Buddhists,  the  Sutras  of  the 
Jains,  or  the  Granth  of  the  Sikhs,  would  be  considered  by 
many  mere  waste  of  time.  Yet  St.  Paul’s  command  is  very 
clear  and  simple ;  and  to  maintain  that  it  referred  to  the  heresies 
of  his  own  time  only,  or  to  the  philosophical  systems  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  would  be  to  narrow  the  horizon  of  the 
apostle’s  mind,  and  to  destroy  the  general  applicability  of  his 
teaching  to  all  times  and  to  all  countries.  Many  will  ask  what 
possible  good  could  be  derived  from  the  works  of  men  who 
must  have  been  either  deceived  or  deceivers,  nor  would  it 
be  difficult  to  quote  some  passages  in  order  to  show  the  utter 
absurdity  and  worthlessness  of  the  religious  books  of  the  Hindus 
and  Chinese.  But  this  was  not  the  spirit  in  which  the  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  addressed  himself  to  the  Epicureans  and 
Stoics,  nor  is  this  the  feeling  with  which  a  thoughtful  Chris¬ 
tian  and  a  sincere  believer  in  the  divine  government  of  the 
world  is  likely  to  rise  from  a  perusal  of  any  of  the  books  which 
he  knows  to  be  or  to  have  been  the  only  source  of  spiritual 
light  and  comfort  to  thousands  and  thousands  among  the 
dwellers  on  earth. 

Many  are  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  careful  study 
of  other  religions,  but  the  greatest  of  all  is  that  it  teaches  us  to 
appreciate  more  truly  what  we  possess  in  our  own.  When  do 
we  feel  the  blessings  of  our  own  country  more  warmly  and  truly 
than  when  we  return  from  abroad  ?  It  is  the  same  with  regard 
to  religion.  Let  us  see  what  other  nations  have  had  and  still 
have  in  the  place  of  religion ;  let  us  examine  the  prayers,  the 
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worship,  the  theology  even  of  the  most  highly  civilised  races, — 
the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Hindus,  the  Persians,  and  we 
shall  then  understand  more  thoroughly  what  blessings  are 
vouchsafed  to  us  in  being  allowed  to  breathe  from  the  first 
breath  of  life  the  pure  air  of  a  land  of  Christian  light  and 
knowledge.  We  are  too  apt  to  take  the  greatest  blessings  as 
matters  of  course,  and  even  religion  forms  no  exception.  We 
have  done  so  little  to  gain  our  religion,  we  have  suffered  so  little 
in  the  cause  of  truth,  that  however  highly  we  prize  our  own 
Christianity,  we  never  prize  it  highly  enough  until  we  have 
compared  it  with  the  religions  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  advantage ;  and  w’e  think  that 
M.  Barthelemy  Saint-Hilaire  has  formed  too  low  an  estimate 
of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  thoughtful  study  of  the 
religions  of  mankind  when  he  writes  of  Buddhism : — ‘  Le  seul, 

‘  mais  immense  service  que  le  Bouddhisme  puisse  nous  rendre, 

*  e’est  par  son  triste  contraste  de  nous  falre  apprecier  mieux 

*  encore  la  valeur  inestimable  de  nos  croyances,  en  nous  montrant 

*  tout  ce  qu’il  en  coute  a  I’humanite  qui  ne  les  partage  point’ 
This  is  not  all.  If  a  knowledge  of  other  countries  and  a  study 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  foreign  nations  teach  us  to  ap¬ 
preciate  what  we  have  at  home,  they  likewise  form  the  best  cure 
of  that  national  conceit  and  want  of  sympathy  with  which  we  are 
too  apt  to  look  on  all  that  is  strange  and  foreign.  The  feeling 
which  led  the  Hellenic  races  to  divide  the  whole  world  into  Greeks 
and  barbarians  is  so  deeply  engrained  in  human  nature  that  not 
even  Christianity  has  been  able  altogether  to  remove  it.  Thus 
when  we  cast  our  first  glance  into  the  labyrinth  of  the  religions 
of  the  world,  all  seems  to  us  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death. 
It  sounds  like  a  degradation  of  the  A^ery  name  of  religion  to 
apply  it  to  the  wild  ravings  of  Hindu  Yogis  or  the  blank  blas¬ 
phemies  of  Chinese  Buddhists.  But  as  we  slowly  and  patiently 
wend  our  way  through  the  dreary  prisons,  our  own  eyes  seem  to 
expand,  and  we  perceive  a  glimmer  of  light  where  all  was  dark¬ 
ness  at  first.  We  learn  to  understand  the  saying  of  one  who 
more  than  anybody  had  a  right  to  speak  with  authority  on  this 
subject,  that  ‘  there  is  no  religion  which  docs  not  contain  a  sf)ark 

*  of  truth.’  Those  who  would  limit  the  riches  of  God’s  goodness 
and  forbearance  and  long  suffering,  and  would  hand  over  the 
largest  portion  of  the  human  race  to  inevitable  perdition,  have 
never  adduced  a  tittle  of  e\’idencc  from  the  Gospel  or  from  any 
other  trustworthy  source  in  support  of  so  unhallowed  a  belief. 
They  have  generally  appealed  to  the  devilries  and  orgies  of  hea¬ 
then  worship;  they  have  quoted  the  blasphemies  of  oriental 
Sufis  and  the  immoralities  sanctioned  by  the  successors  of  Mo- 
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hammed ;  but  they  have  seldom,  if  evei*,  endeavoured  to  discover 
the  true  and  original  character  of  the  strange  forms  of  faith  and 
worship  which  they  call  the  work  of  the  devil.  If  the  Indians 
had  formed  their  notions  of  Christianity  from  the  soldiers  of 
Cortez  and  Pizarro,  or  if  the  Hindus  had  studied  the  principles  of 
Christian  morality  in  the  lives  of  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings 
or,  to  take  a  less  extreme  case,  if  a  Mohammedan,  settled  in 
England,  were  to  test  the  practical  working  of  Christian  charity 
by  the  spirit  displayed  in  the  journals  of  our  religious  parties, 
their  notions  of  Christianity  would  be  about  as  correct  as  the 
ideas  which  thousands  of  educated  Christians  entertain  of  the 
diabolical  character  of  heathen  religion.  Even  Christianity 
has  been  depraved  into  Jesuitism  and  Mormonism,  and  if  we, 
as  Protestants,  claim  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Gospel  as  the 
only  test  by  which  our  faith  is  to  be  judged,  we  must  grant  a 
similar  privilege  to  Mohammedans  and  Buddhists,  and  to  all 
who  possess  a  written,  and,  as  they  believe,  revealed  authority 
for  the  articles  of  their  faith. 

But  though  no  one  is  likely  to  deny  the  necessity  of  studying 
each  religion  in  its  most  ancient  form,  and  from  its  original 
documents,  before  we  venture  to  pronounce  our  verdict,  the 
diibcultics  of  this  task  are  such  that  in  them  more  than  in  any¬ 
thing  else,  must  be  sought  the  cause  why  so  few  of  our  best 
thinkers  and  writers  have  devoted  themselves  to  a  critical  and 
historical  study  of  the  religions  of  the  world.  All  important 
religions  have  sprung  up  in  the  East.  Their  sacred  books  are 
written  in  Eastern  tongues,  and  some  of  them  are  of  such 
ancient  date  that  those  even  who  profess  to  believe  in  them, 
admit  that  they  are  unable  to  understand  them  without  the 
help  of  translations  and  commentaries.  Until  very  lately  the 
sacred  books  of  three  of  the  most  important  religions,  those  of 
the  Brahmans,  the  Buddhists,  and  the  Parsis,  were  totally  un¬ 
known  in  Europe.  It  was  one  of  the  most  important  results  of 
the  study  of  Sanskrit,  or  the  ancient  language  of  India,  that 
through  it  the  key,  not  only  to  the  sacred  books  of  the  Brah¬ 
mans,  the  Vedas,  but  likewise  to  those  of  the  Buddhists  and 
Zoroastrians,  was  recovered.  And  nothing  shows  more  strikingly 
the  rapid  progress  of  Sanskrit  scholarship  than  that  even  Sir 
William  Jones,  whose  name  has  still  a  more  familiar  sound  than 
the  names  of  Colebrooke,  Burnouf,  and  Lassen,  should  have 
known  nothing  of  the  Vedas  ;  that  he  should  never  have  read 
a  line  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Buddhists,  and  that  he 
actually  expressed  his  belief  that  Buddha  was  the  same  as  the 
Teutonic  deity  Wodan  or  Odin,  and  Sakya,  another  name  of 
Buddha,  the  same  as  Shishac,  King  of  Egypt.  The  same  dis- 
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tinguishcd  scholar  never  perceived  the  intimate  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  language  of  the  Zcndavesta  and  Sanskrit,  and  ho 
declared  the  whole  of  the  Zoroastrian  writings  to  be  modern 
forgeries. 

Even  at  present  we  are  not  yet  in  possession  of  a  complete 
edition,  much  less  of  any  trustworthy  translation,  of  the  Vedas; 
we  only  possess  the  originals  of  a  few  books  of  the  Buddhist 
canon ;  and  though  the  text  of  the  Zendavesta  has  been  edited 
in  its  entirety,  its  interpretation  is  beset  with  greater  difficulties 
than  either  the  Vedas  or  the  Trip! taka.  A  study  of  the  ancient 
religions  of  China,  those  of  Confucius  and  Laotse,  ])resuppose8  an 
acquaintance  with  Chinese,  a  language  which  it  takes  a  life  to 
learn  thoroughly ;  and  even  the  religion  of  Mohammed,  though 
more  accessible  than  any  other  Eastern  religion,  cannot  be  fully 
examined  except  by  a  master  of  Arabic.  It  is  less  surprising, 
therefore,  than  it  might  at  first  appear,  that  a  comprehensive  and 
scholarlike  treatment  of  the  religions  of  the  w’orld  should  still  be 
a  desideratum.  Scholars  who  have  gained  a  knowledge  of  the 
language,  and  thereby  free  access  to  original  documents,  find  so 
much  work  at  hand  which  none  but  themselves  can  do,  that  they 
grudge  the  time  for  collecting  and  arranging,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public  at  large,  the  results  which  they  have  obtained.  Nor 
need  we  w'onder  that  critical  historians  should  rather  abstain 
from  the  study  of  the  religions  of  antiquity  than  trust  to  mere 
translations  and  second-hand  authorities. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  feel  all  the  more  thankful  if 
we  meet  with’  a  writer  like  M.  Barthelemy  Saint-Hilaire,  who 
has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Eastern  languages  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  consult  original  texts  and  to  control  the  researches 
of  other  scholars,  and  who  at  the  same  time  commands  that  wide 
view  of  the  history  of  human  thought  w'hich  enables  him  to 
assign  to  each  system  its  proper  phice,  to  perceive  its  most 
salient  features,  and  to  distinguish  between  what  is  really 
important  and  what  is  not,  in  the  lengthy  lucubrations  of  ancient 
poets  and  prophets.  M.  Barthelemy  Saint-Hilaire  is  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  scholars  of  France  *  ;  and  his  reputation  as 
the  translator  of  Aristotle  has  made  us  almost  forget  that  the 
Professor  of  Greek  Philosophy  at  the  College  de  France  is  the 
same  as  the  active  writer  in  the  ‘  Globe’  of  1827,  and  the 
*  National’ of  1830;  the  same  who  signed  the  protest  against 


*  M.  de  St.  Hilaire  resigned  the  Chair  of  Greek  literature  at  the 
College  de  France  after  the  coup  d'etat  of  1851,  declining  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  existing  Government. 
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the  July  ordonances,  and  who  in  1848  was  Chief  Secretary  of 
the  Provisional  Government.  If  such  a  man  takes  the  trouble 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Sanskrit,  and  to  attend  in  the  same 
College  where  he  was  professor  the  lectures  of  his  own  colleague 
the  late  Eugene  Burnouf,  his  publications  on  Hindu  philosophy 
and  religion  will  naturally  attract  a  large  amount  of  public  in¬ 
terest.  The  Sanskrit  scholar  by  profession  works  and  publishes 
chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  other  Sanskrit  scholars.  He  is  satisfied 
with  bringing  to  light  the  ore  which  he  has  extracted  by  patient 
labour  from  among  the  dusty  MSS.  of  the  East-India  House. 
He  seldom  takes  the  trouble  to  separate  the  metal  from  the  ore, 
to  purify  or  to  strike  it  into  current  coin.  He  is  but  too  often 
apt  to  forget  that  no  lasting  addition  is  ever  made  to  the 
treasury  of  human  knowledge  unless  the  results  of  special  re¬ 
search  are  translated  into  the  universal  language  of  science  and 
rendered  available  to  every  person  of  intellect  and  education. 
A  division  of  labour  seems  most  conducive  to  this  end.  We 
want  a  class  of  interpreters,  men  such  as  M.  Barthelemy  Saint- 
Hilaire,  who  are  fully  competent  to  follow  and  to  control  the 
researches  of  professional  students,  and  who  at  the  same  time 
have  not  forgotten  the  language  of  the  world. 

In  his  work  on  Buddhism,  of  which  a  second  edition  has  just 
appeared,  ^I.  Barthelemy  Saint-Hilaire  has  undertaken  to  give  to 
the  world  at  large  the  really  trustworthy  and  important  results 
which  have  been  obtained  by  the  laborious  researches  of  Oriental 
scholars  from  the  original  documents  of  that  Interesting  and  still 
mysterious  religion.  It  was  a  task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty, 
for  although  these  researches  are  of  very  recent  date,  and  belong 
to  a  period  of  Sanskrit  scholarship  posterior  to  Sir  W.  Jones 
and  Colebrooke,  yet  such  is  the  amount  of  evidence  brought 
together  by  the  combined  industry  of  Hodgson,  Tumour, 
Csoma  de  Korbs,  Stanislas  Julien,  Foucaux,  Fausbbll,  Spence 
Hardy,  but  above  all,  of  the  late  Eugene  Burnouf,  that  it 
required  no  common  patience  and  discrimination  in  order  to 
compose  from  such  materials  so  accurate,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  lucid  and  readable  a  book  on  Buddhism  as  that  which  we 
owe  to  M.  Barthelemy  Saint-Hilaire.  The  greater  part  of  it 
appeared  originally  in  the  *  Journal  des  Savants,’  the  time- 
honoured  organ  of  the  French  Academy,  which  counts  on  its 
staff  the  names  of  Cousin,  Flourens,  Villemain,  Biot,  Mignet, 
Littre,  &c.,  and  admits  as  contributors  sixteen  only  of  the  most 
illustrioxis  members  of  that  illustrious  body,  la  creme  de  la 
creme. 

Though  much  had  been  said  and  written  about  Buddhism, 
enough  to  frighten  priests  by  seeing  themselves  anticipated  in 
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auricular  confession,  beads,  and  tonsure  by  the  Lamas  of  Tibet*, 
and  to  disconcert  philosophers  by  finding  themselves  outbid  in 
positivism  and  nihilism  by  the  inmates  of  Chinese  monasteries, 
the  real  beginning  of  an  historical  and  critical  study  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Buddha  dates  from  the  year  1824.  In  that  year  Mr. 
Hodgson  announced  the  fact  that  the  original  documents  of  the 
Buddhist  canon  had  been  preserved  in  Sanskrit  in  the  monas¬ 
teries  of  Nepal.  Before  that  time  our  information  on  Buddhism 
had  been  derived  at  random  from  China,  Japan,  Burmah,  Tibet, 
Mongolia,  and  Tartarj' ;  and  though  it  was  known  that  the 
Buddhist  literature  in  all  these  countries  professed  itself  to  be 
derived,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  India,  and  that  the  technical 
terms  of  that  religion,  not  excepting  the  very  name  of  Buddha, 
had  their  etymology  in  Sanskrit,  no  hope  was  entertained  that  the 
originals  of  these  various  translations  could  ever  be  recovered. 
Mr.  Hodgson,  who  settled  in  Nepal  in  1821,  as  political  resident 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  whose  eyes  were  always  open, 
not  only  to  the  natural  history  of  that  little-explored  country, 
but  likewise  to  its  antiquities,  its  languages,  and  traditions,  was 
not  long  before  he  discovered  that  his  friends,  the  priests  of 
Nepal,  possessed  a  complete  literature  of  their  own.  Tliat  litera¬ 
ture  was  not  written  in  the  spoken  dialects  of  the  country,  but  in 
Sanskrit.  Mr.  Hodgson  procured  a  catalogue  of  all  the  works, 
still  in  existence,  which  formed  the  Buddhist  canon.  He  after¬ 
wards  succeeded  in  procuring  copies  of  these  works,  and  he  was 
able  in  1824  to  send  about  sixty  volumes  to  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal.  As  no  member  of  that  society  seemed  inclined  to 
devote  himself  to  the  study  of  these  MSS.,  !Mr.  Hodgson  sent 
two  complete  collections  of  the  same  MSS.  to  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  London  and  the  Societe  Asiatique  of  Paris.  Before  alluding 
to  the  brilliant  results  which  the  last-named  collection  produced 

*  The  late  Abbd  Hue  pointed  out  the  similarities  between  the 
Buddhist  and  Roman  Catholic  ceremonials  with  such  naivete,  that, 
to  his  surprise,  he  found  his  delightful  ‘  Travels  in  Tibet  ’  placed 
on  the  ‘  Index.’  ‘  On  ne  pent  s’empecher  d’etre  frappe,’  he  writes, 
‘  de  leur  rapport  avec  le  Catholicisme.  La  crosse,  la  mitre,  la  dal- 
‘  matique,  la  chape  ou  pluvial,  que  les  grands  Lamas  jwrtent  on  voy- 
‘  age,  ou  lorsqu’ils  font  quelque  ceremonie  hors  du  temple  ;  I’office  a 
‘  deux  choeurs,  la  psalmodie,  les  exorcismes,  I’cncensoir  soutenu  par 
‘cinq  chaincs,  et  pouvant  s’ouvrir  et  sefermer  a  volonte;  les  benedic- 
‘  tions  donnees  par  les  Lamas  en  etendant  la  main  droite  sur  la  tete 
‘  des  fideles ;  le  cliapelet,  le  celibat  eccl4siastique,  les  retraites  spiri- 
‘  tuelles,  le  culte  des  saints,  les  jeunes,  les  processions,  les  litanies, 
‘  I’eau  benite ;  voila  autant  de  rapports  que  les  Bouddhistes  ont  avec 
‘  nous.’  He  might  have  added  tonsure,  relics,  and  the  confessional. 
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in  the  hands  of  Eugene  Burnouf,  we  must  mention  the  labours 
of  other  students,  which  preceded  the  publication  of  Burnouf’s 
researches. 

Mr.  Hodgson  himself  gave  to  the  world  a  number  of  valuable 
essays  written  on  the  spot,  and  afterwards  collected  under  the 
title  of  ‘  Illustrations  of  the  Literature  and  Religion  of  the 
‘  Buddhists.  Serampore,  1841.’  He  established  the  important 
fact,  in  accordance  with  the  traditions  of  the  priests  of  Nepal, 
that  some  of  the  Sanskrit  documents  which  he  recovered  had 
existed  in  the  monasteries  of  Nepal  ever  since  the  second  cen¬ 
tury  of  our  era,  and  that  the  whole  of  that  collection  had  five 
or  six  hundred  years  later,  when  Buddhism  became  definitely 
established  in  Tibet,  been  translated  into  the  language  of  that 
country.  As  the  art  of  printing  had  been  introduced  from 
China  into  Tibet,  there  was  less  difficulty  in  procuring  complete 
copies  of  the  Tibetan  translation  of  the  Buddhist  canon.  The 
real  difficulty  was  to  find  a  person  acquainted  with  the  language. 
By  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  circumstances,  however,  it  so 
happened  that  about  the  same  time  when  Mr.  Hodgson’s  dis¬ 
coveries  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  Oriental  scholars  at 
Calcutta,  a  Hungarian,  of  the  name  of  Alexander  Csoma  de 
Koros,  arrived  there.  He  had  made  his  way  from  Hungary  to 
Tibet  on  foot,  without  any  means  of  his  own,  and  with  the  sole 
object  of  discovering  somewhere  in  Central  Asia  the  native  home 
of  the  Hungarians.  Arrived  in  Tibet,  his  enthusiasm  found  a 
new  vent  in  acquiring  a  language  which  no  European  before 
his  time  had  mastered,  and  in  exploring  the  vast  collection  of 
the  canonical  books  of  the  Buddhists  preserved  in  that  language. 
Though  he  arrived  at  Calcutta  almost  without  a  penny,  he  met 
with  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  members  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
and  was  enabled  with  their  assistance  to  publish  the  results  of 
his  extraordinary  researches.  People  have  complained  of  the 
length  of  the  sacred  books  of  other  nations,  but  there  are  none 
that  approach  in  bulk  to  the  sacred  canon  of  the  Tibetans. 
It  consists  of  two  collections,  commonly  called  the  Kanjur  and 
Tanjur.  The  proper  spelling  of  their  names  is  Bkah-hgyur, 
pronounced  Kah-gyur,  and  Bstan-hgyur,  pronounced  Tan-gyur. 
The  Kanjur  consists  in  its  different  editions  of  100,  102,  or  108 
volumes  folio.  It  comprises  1083  distinct  works.  The  Tanjur 
consists  of  225  volumes  folio,  each  weighing  from  four  to  five 
pounds  in  the  edition  of  Peking.  Editions  of  this  colossal  code 
were  printed  at  Peking,  Lhassa,  and  otlier  places.  The  edition 
of  the  Kanjur  published  at  Peking,  by  command  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Khian-Lung,  sold  for  600/.  A  copy  of  the  Kanjur  was 
bartered  for  7000  oxen  by  the  Buriates,  and  the  same  tribe  paid 
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1200  silver  roubles  for  a  complete  copy  of  the  Kanjur  and 
Tanjur  together.*  Such  a  jungle  of  religious  literature — the 
most  excellent  hiding-place,  we  should  think,  for  Lamas  and 
Dalai-Lamas — was  too  much  even  for  a  man  who  could  travel 
on  foot  from  Hungary  to  Tibet.  The  Hungarian  enthusiast, 
however,  though  he  did  not  translate  the  whole,  gave  a  most 
valuable  analysis  of  this  immense  bible,  in  the  twentieth  volume 
of  the  ‘  Asiatic  Researches,’  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  that 
the  principal  portion  of  it  was  a  translation  from  the  same 
Sanskrit  originals  which  had  been  discovered  in  Nepal  by  Mr. 
Hodgson.  Csoma  de  Kbros  died  soon  after  he  had  given  to 
the  world  the  first  fruits  of  his  labours, — a  victim  to  his  heroic 
devotion  to  the  study  of  ancient  languages  and  religions. 

It  was  another  fortunate  coincidence  that,  contemi)oraneously 
with  the  discoveries  of  Hodgson  and  Csoma  de  Kbros,  another 
scholar,  Schmidt  of  St.  Petersburg!!,  had  so  far  advanced  in  the 
study  of  the  Mongolian  language,  as  to  be  able  to  translate 
portions  of  the  Mongolian  version  of  the  Buddhist  eanon,  and 
thus  forward  the  elucidation  of  some  of  the  problems  connected 
with  the  religion  of  Buddha. 

It  never  rains  but  it  pours.  Whereas  for  years,  nay,  for 
centuries,  not  a  single  original  document  of  the  Buddhist  reli¬ 
gion  had  been  accessible  to  the  scholars  of  Europe,  we  witness, 
in  the  small  space  of  ten  years,  the  recovery  of  four  complete 
Buddhist  literatures.  In  addition  to  the  discoveries  of  Hodgson 
in  Nepal,  of  Csoma  de  Kbros  in  Tibet,  and  of  Schmidt  in 
ISIongolia,  the  Honourable  George  Tumour  presented  to  the 
world  the  Buddhist  literature  of  Ceylon,  composed  in  the  sacred 
language  of  that  island,  the  ancient  Pali.  The  existence  of 
that  literature  had  been  known  before.  Since  1826  Sir 
Alexander  Johnston  had  been  engaged  in  collecting  authentic 
copies  of  the  !Mahavansa,  the  Rujavali,  and  the  Rajaratnakari. 
These  copies  were  translated  at  his  suggestion  from  Pali  into 
modern  Singhalese,  and  thence  into  English.  The  publication 
was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Edward  Upham,  and  the  work  appeared 
in  1833,  under  the  title  of  ‘  Sacred  and  Historical  Works  of 
*  Ceylon,’  dedicated  to  William  IV.  Unfortunately,  whether 
through  fraud  or  through  misunderstanding,  the  priests  who 
were  to  have  procured  an  authentic  copy  of  the  Pali  originals 
and  translated  them  into  the  vernacular  language,  appear  to  have 
formed  a  compilation  of  their  own  from  various  sources.  The 
official  translators  by  whom  this  mutilated  Singhalese  abridg¬ 
ment  was  to  have  been  rendered  into  English,  took  still  greater 
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liberties  ;  and  the  ‘  Sacred  and  Historical  Books  of  Ceylon  ’  had 
hardly  been  published  before  Burnouf,  then  a  mere  beginner  in 
the  study  of  Pali,  was  able  to  prove  the  utter  uselessness  of 
that  translation.  Mr.  Tumour,  however,  soon  made  up  for  this 
disappointment.  He  set  to  work  in  a  more  scholarlike  spirit, 
and  after  acquiring  himself  a  knowledge  of  the  Pdli  language, 
he  published  several  important  essays  on  the  Buddhist  canon, 
as  preserved  in  Ceylon.  These  were  followed  by  an  edition 
and  translation  of  the  Mahavansa,  or  the  history  of  Ceylon, 
written  in  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  and  giving  an  account 
of  the  island  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century  A.D.  Several  continuations  of  that  history  are 
in  existence,  but  Mr.  Tumour  was  prevented  by  an  early  death 
from  continuing  his  edition  beyond  the  original  portion  of  that 
chronicle.  The  exploration  of  the  Ceylonese  literature  has 
since  been  taken  up  again  by  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly,  whose 
essays  are  unfortunately  scattered  about  in  Singhalese  pe¬ 
riodicals  and  little  known  in  Europe ;  and  by  the  Rev.  Spence 
Hardy,  for  twenty  years  Wesleyan  Missionary  in  Ceylon.  His 
two  works,  *  Eastern  Monachism  ’  and  ‘  Manual  of  Buddhism,’ 
are  full  of  Interesting  matter,  but  as  they  are  chiefly  derived 
from  Singhalese,  and  even  more  modem  sources,  they  require 
to  be  used  with  caution.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  Sanskrit 
originals  of  Nepal  were  translated  by  Buddhist  missionaries 
into  Tibetan,  Mongolian,  and,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  into 
Chinese  and  Mandshu*,  the  Pdli  originals  of  Ceylon  were 
carried  to  Burmah  and  Siam,  and  translated  there  into  the 
languages  of  those  countries.  Hardly  anything  has  as  yet  been 
done  for  exploring  the  literature  of  these  two  countries,  which 
open  a  promising  field  for  any  one  ambitious  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  Hodgson,  Csoma,  and  Tumour. 

We  now  return  to  Mr.  Hodgson.  His  collections  of  Sans¬ 
krit  MSS.  had  been  sent,  as  we  saw,  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Calcutta  from  1824  to  1839,  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  in 
London  in  1835,  and  to  the  Societd  Asiatiqueof  Paris  in  1837. 
They  remained  dormant  at  Calcutta  and  in  London.  At  Paris, 
however,  these  Buddhist  MSS.  fell  into  the  hands  of  Burnouf. 
Unappalled  by  their  size  and  tediousness,  he  set  to  work,  and 
was  not  long  before  he  discovered  their  extreme  importance. 
After  seven  years  of  careful  study,  Burnouf  published,  in  1844, 
his  ‘  Introduction  a  I’Histoire  du  Buddhisme.’  It  is  this  work 
which  laid  the  foundation  for  a  systematic  study  of  the  religion 
of  Buddha.  Though  acknowledging  the  great  value  of  the  re- 
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searches  made  in  the  Buddhist  literatures  of  Tibet,  Mongolia, 
China,  and  Ceylon,  Burnouf  showed  that  Buddhism,  being  of 
Indian  origin,  ought  to  be  studied  first  of  all  in  the  original 
Sanskrit  documents,  preserved  in  Nepal.  Though  he  modestly 
called  his  work  an  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Buddhism, 
there  are  few  points  of  importance  on  which  his  industry  has 
not  brought  togetlier  the  most  valuable  evidence,  and  his 
genius  shed  a  novel  and  brilliant  light.  The  death  of  Burnouf 
in  1851,  put  an  end  to  a  work  which,  if  finished  according 
to  the  plan  sketched  out  by  the  author  in  the  preface,  would 
have  been  the  most  perfect  monument  of  Oriental  scholar¬ 
ship.  A  volume  published  after  his  death,  in  1852,  contains  a 
translation  of  one  of  the  canonical  books  of  Nepal,  with  notes 
and  appendices,  the  latter  full  of  the  most  valuable  information 
on  some  of  the  more  intricate  questions  of  Buddhism.  Though 
much  remained  to  be  done,  and  though  a  very  small  breach  only 
had  l»een  made  in  the  vast  pile  of  Sanskrit  MSS.  presented  by 
Mr.  Hodgson  to  the  Asiatic  Societies  of  Paris  and  London,  no 
one  has  been  bold  enough  to  continue  what  Burnouf  left  un¬ 
finished.  The  only  important  additions  to  our  knowledge  of 
Buddhism  since  his  death  are  an  edition  of  the  Lalita-Vistara 
or  the  life  of  Buddha,  prepared  by  a  native,  the  learned  Babii 
Kujcndralul  Mittra;  aii  edition  of  the  Pali  original  of  the 
Dhammapadani,  by  Dr.  Fausbbll,  a  Dane;  and  last,  not  least, 
the  excellent  translation  by  M.  Stanislas  Julien,  of  the  life  and 
ti'avels  of  Hiouen-Tbsang.  This  Chinese  pilgrim  had  visited 
India  from  629  to  645  A.D.,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  Sanskrit, 
and  translating  from  Sanskrit  into  Chinese  some  important 
works  on  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  the  Buddhists;  and  his 
account  of  the  geography,  the  social,  religious,  and  political 
state  of  India  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  is  in¬ 
valuable  for  studying  the  practical  working  of  that  religion  at 
a  time  when  its  influence  began  to  decline,  and  when  it  was 
soon  to  be  supplanted  by  modern  Brahmanism  and  Moham¬ 
medanism. 

It  was  no  easy  task  for  M.  Barth61emy  Saint-Hilaire  tomake 
himself  acquainted  with  all  these  works.  The  study  of  Bud¬ 
dhism  would  almost  seem  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  any  single 
individual,  if  it  required  a  [)ractical  acquaintance  with  all  tlie 
languages  in  which  the  doctrines  of  Buddha  have  been  written 
down.  Burnouf  was  probably  the  only  man  who,  in  addition 
to  his  knowledge  of  Sanskrit,  did  not  shrink  from  acquiring  a 
practical  knowledge  of  Tibetan,  Pali,  Singhalese  and  Burmese, 
in  order  to  prepare  himself  for  such  a  task.  The  same  scholar 
had  shown,  hoAvever,  that  though  it  was  impossible  for  a 
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Tibetan,  Mongolian,  or  Chinese  scholar  to  arrive,  without  a 
knowledge  of  Sanskrit,  at  a  correct  understanding  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Buddha,  a  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  was  sufficient  for 
entering  into  their  spirit,  for  comprehending  their  origin  and 
growth  in  India,  and  their  modification  in  the  different  countries 
where  they  took  root  in  later  times.  Assisted  by  his  familiarity 
with  Sanskrit,  and  bringing  into  the  field,  as  a  new  and  valu¬ 
able  auxiliary,  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  nearly  all  the 
systems  of  philosophy,  and  religion  of  both  the  ancient  and 
modern  worlds,  M.  Barthelemy  Saint-Hilaire  has  succeeded  in 
drawing  a  picture,  both  lively  and  correct,  of  the  origin,  the 
character,  the  strong  as  well  as  weak  points,  of  the  religion  of 
Buddha.  He  has  become  the  first  historian  of  Buddhism.  He 
has  not  been  carried  away  by  a  temptation  which  must  have 
been  great  for  one  who  is  able  to  read  in  the  past  the  lessons 
for  the  present  or  the  future.  He  has  not  used  Buddhism 
either  as  a  bugbear  or  as  a  beau  ideal.  He  is  satisfied  with 
stating  in  his  prefiice  that  many  lessons  might  be  learned  by 
modern  philosophers  from  a  study  of  Buddhism,  but  in  the 
body  of  the  work  he  never  perverts  the  chair  of  the  historian 
into  the  pulpit  of  the  preacher. 

‘  This  book  may  offer  one  other  advantage,’  he  writes,  ‘  and  I  regret 
to  say  that  at  present  it  may  seem  to  come  opportunely.  It  is  the  mis¬ 
fortune  of  our  times  that  the  same  doctrines  which  form  the  foundation 
of  Buddhism  meet  at  the  hands  of  some  of  our  philosophers  with  a 
favour  which  they  ill  deserve.  For  some  years  we  have  seen  systems 
arising  in  which  metempsychosis  and  transmigration  are  highly 
spoken  of,  and  attempts  are  made  to  explain  the  world  and  man 
without  either  a  God  or  a  Providence,  exactly  as  Buddha  did.  A 
future  life  is  refused  to  the  yearnings  of  mankind,  and  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  soul  is  replaced  by  the  immortality  of  works.  God  is 
dethroned,  and  in  His  place  they  substitute  man,  the  only  being,  we 
are  told,  in  which  the  Infinite  becomes  conscious  of  itself.  These 
tlieories  are  recommended  to  us  sometimes  in  the  name  of  science,  or 
of  history,  or  philology,  or  even  of  metaphysics ;  and  though  they 
are  neither  new  nor  very  original,  yet  they  can  do  much  injury  to 
feeble  hearts.  This  is  not  the  place  to  examine  these  theories,  and 
their  authors  are  both  too  learned  and  too  sincere  to  deserve  to  be 
condemned  summarily  and  without  discussion.  But  it  is  well  that 
they  should  know  by  the  example,  too  little  known,  of  Buddhism, 
what  becomes  of  man  if  he  depends  on  himself  alone,  and  if  his 
meditations,  misled  by  a  pride  of  which  he  is  hardly  conscious,  bring 
him  to  the  precipice  where  Buddha  was  lost.  Besides,  I  am  well 
aware  of  all  the  differences,  and  I  am  not  going  to  insult  our  con¬ 
temporary  philosophers  by  confounding  them  indiscriminately  with 
Buddha,  although  addressing  to  both  the  same  reproof.  I  acknow¬ 
ledge  willingly  all  their  additional  merits,  which  are  considerable 
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But  systems  of  philosophy  must  always  be  judged  by  the  conclusions 
to  which  they  lead,  whatever  road  they  may  follow  in  reaching  them ; 
and  their  conclusions,  though  obtained  by  different  means,  are  not 
therefore  less  objectionable.  Buddha  arrived  at  his  conclusions 
2400  years  ago.  He  proclaimed  and  practised  them  with  an  energy 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  surpassed  even  if  it  be  equalled.  He  dis¬ 
played  a  childlike  intrepidity  which  no  one  can  exceed,  nor  can  it 
be  supposed  that  any  system  in  our  days  could  again  acquire  so 
powerful  an  ascendancy  over  the  souls  of  men.  It  would  be  useful, 
however,  if  the  authors  of  these  modern  systems  would  just  cast  a 
glance  at  the  theories  and  destinies  of  Buddhism.  It  is  not  philosophy 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  understand  this  great  name,  nor  is  it  re¬ 
ligion  in  the  sense  of  ancient  paganism,  of  Christianity,  or  of  Moham¬ 
medanism  ;  but  it  contains  elements  of  all  worked  up  into  a  perfectly 
independent  doctrine  which  acknowledges  nothing  in  the  universe 
but  man,  and  obstinately  refuses  to  recognise  anything  else,  though 
confounding  man  with  nature  in  the  midst  of  which  he  lives.  Hence 
all  those  aberrations  of  Buddhism  which  ought  to  be  a  warning  to 
others.  Unfortunately,  if  people  rarely  profit  by  their  own  faults, 
they  profit  yet  more  rarely  by  the  faults  of  others.’  ( Introduction, 
P-Tii.) 

But  though  jM.  Barth^Iemy  Saint-Hilaire  does  not  write  his¬ 
tory  merely  for  the  sake  of  those  masked  batteries,  wliich  French 
writers  have  used  with  so  much  skill  at  all  times,  but  more 
particularly  during  the  late  years  of  Imperial  sway,  it  is  clear, 
from  the  remarks  just  quoted,  that  our  author  is  not  satisfied 
with  simply  chronicling  the  dry  facts  of  Buddhism,  or  turning 
into  French  the  tedious  discourses  of  its  founder.  His  work  is 
an  animated  sketch,  giving  too  little  rather  than  too  much.  It 
is  just  the  book  which  was  wanted  to  dispel  the  erroneous 
notions  about  Buddhism,  which  are  still  current  among  educated 
men,  and  to  excite  an  interest  which  may  lead  those  who  are 
naturally  frightened  by  the  appalling  jiroportions  of  Buddhist 
literature,  and  the  uncouth  sounds  of  Buddhist  terminology,  to 
a  study  of  the  quartos  of  Burnouf,  Tumour,  and  others.  To 
those  who  may  wish  for  more  detailed  information  on  Bud¬ 
dhism,  than  could  be  given  by  M.  Barthelemy  Saint-Hilaire, 
consistently  with  the  plan  of  his  work,  we  can  strongly  re¬ 
commend  the  work  of  a  German  writer,  ‘  Die  Religion  des 
‘  Buddha,’  von  Kdppen,  Berlin,  1857.  It  is  founded  on  the 
same  materials  as  the  French  work,  but  being  written  by  a 
scholar  and  for  scholars,  it  enters  on  a  more  minute  examina¬ 
tion  of  all  that  has  been  said  or  written  on  Buddha  and  Bud¬ 
dhism.  In  a  second  volume  the  same  learned  and  industrious 
student  has  lately  published  a  history  of  Buddhism  in  Tibet. 

M.  Barthelemy  Saint-Hilaire’s  work  is  divided  into  three  por¬ 
tions.  The  first  contains  an  account  of  the  origin  of  Buddliism, 
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a  life  of  Buddha,  and  an  examination  of  Buddhist  ethics  and 
metaphysics.  In  the  second,  he  describes  the  state  of  Buddhism 
in  India  in  the  seventh  century  of  our  era,  from  the  materials 
supplied  by  the  travels  of  Hiouen-Thsang.  The  third  gives  a 
description  of  Buddhism  as  actually  existing  in  Ceylon,  and  as 
lately  described  by  an  eye-witness,  the  Rev.  Spence  Hardy. 
We  shall  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  the  first  part,  which  treats 
of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Buddha. 

M.  Barthelemy  Saint-Hilaire,  following  the  example  of  Bur- 
nouf,  Lassen,  and  Wilson,  accepts  the  date  of  the  Ceylonese 
era  543  B.C.,  as  the  date  of  Buddha’s  death.  Though  we 
cannot  enter  here  into  long  ehronological  discussions,  we  must 
remark,  that  this  date  was  clearly  obtained  by  the  Buddhists  of 
Ceylon  by  calculation,  not  by  historical  tradition,  and  that  it 
is  easy  to  point  out  in  that  calculation  a  mistake  of  about 
seventy  years.  The  more  plausible  date  of  Buddha’s  death  is 
477  B.  C.  For  the  purposes,  however,  which  M.  Barthelemy 
Saint-Hilaire  had  in  view,  this  difference  is  of  small  im¬ 
portance.  We  know  so  little  of  the  history  of  India  during 
the  sixth  and  fifth  centuries  B.C.,  that  the  stage  on  which  he 
represents  Buddha  as  preaching  and  teaching  would  have  had 
very  much  the  same  background,  the  same  costume  and  ac¬ 
cessories,  for  the  sixth  as  for  the  fifth  century  B.C. 

In  the  life  of  Buddha,  which  extends  from  p.  1.  to  79.,  M. 
Barthelemy  Saint-Hilaire  follows  almost  exclusively  the  Lallta- 
Vistara.  This  is  one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  Budd¬ 
hists.  It  forms  part  of  the  Buddhist  canon ;  and  as  we  know 
of  a  translation  into  Chinese,  which  M.  Stanislas  Julien  as¬ 
cribes  to  the  year  76  a.d.,  we  may  safely  refer  its  original 
composition  to  an  ante-Christian  date.  It  has  been  published 
in  Sanskrit  by  Babu  Rajendralal  Mittra,  and  we  owe  to  M. 
Foucaux  an  edition  of  the  same  work  in  its  Tibetan  translation, 
the  first  Tibetan  text  printed  in  Europe.  Few  people,  how¬ 
ever,  except  scholars,  would  have  the  patience  to  read  this  work 
either  in  its  English  or  French  translation,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  specimen,  containing  the  beginning  of  Babu 
Rajendralal  Mittra’s  translation. 

‘  Om !  Salutation  to  all  Buddhas,  Bodhisattvas,  A'ryas,  S'rava- 
kas,  and  Pratyeka  Buddhas  of  all  times,  past,  present,  and  future ; 
who  are  adored  throughout  the  farthest  limits  of  the  ten  quarters  of 
the  globe.  Thus  hath  it  been  heard  by  me,  that  once  on  a  time 
Bhagavat  sojourned  in  the  garden  of  Anathapindada,  at  Jetavana,  in 
S'ravasti,  accompanied  by  a  venerable  body  of  12,000  Bhikshukas. 
There  likewise  accompanied  him  32,000  Bodhisattvas,  all  linked  to¬ 
gether  by  unity  of  caste,  and  perfect  in  the  virtues  of  puramita ;  who 
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had  made  their  command  over  Bodhisattva  knowledge  a  pastime, 
were  illumined  with  the  light  of  Bodhisattva  dhuranis,  and  were 
masters  of  the  dhuranis  themselves ;  who  were  profound  in  their 
meditations,  all  submissive  to  the  lord  of  Bodhisattvas,  and  possessed 
absolute  control  over  samadhi ;  great  in  self-command,  refulgent  in 
Bodhisattva  forbearance,  and  replete  with  the  Boddhisattva  element 
of  perfection.  Now  then,  Bhagavat  arriving  in  the  great  city  of 
S'ravasti,  sojourned  therein,  respected,  venerated,  revered,  and  adored, 
by  the  fourfold  congregation  ;  by  kings,  princes,  their  counsellors, 
prime  ministers,  and  followers  ;  by  retinues  of  kshatriyas,  brahmanas, 
liouseholders,  and  ministers;  by  citizens,  foreigners,  S'ramanas,  brah¬ 
manas,  recluses,  and  ascetics ;  and  although  regaled  with  all  sorts  of 
edibles  and  sauces,  the  best  that  could  be  prepared  by  purveyors,  and 
supplied  with  cleanly  mendicant  apparel,  begging  pots,  couches,  and 
pain-assuaging  medicaments,  the  l^nevolent  lord,  on  whom  had 
been  showered  the  prime  of  gifts  and  applauses,  remained  uu attached 
to  them  all,  like  water  on  a  lotus  leaf  ;  and  the  report  of  his  great¬ 
ness  as  the  venerable,  the  absolute  Buddha,  the  learned  and  well- 
behaved,  the  god  of  happy  exit,  the  great  knower  of  worlds,  the 
valiant,  the  all-controlling  charioteer,  the  teacher  of  gods  and  men, 
tlie  quinocular  Lord  Buddha  fully  manifest,  spread  far  and  wide  in 
the  world.  And  Bhagavat,  having  by  his  own  power  acquired  all 
knowledge  regarding  this  world  and  the  next,  comprising  devas,  ma- 
ras,  Brahmyas  (followers  of  Brahma),  sramanas,  and  brahmanas,  as 
subjects,  that  is  both  gods  and  men,  sojourned  here,  imparting  in¬ 
structions  in  the  religion  true,  and  expounding  the  principles  of  a 
brahmacharya,  full  and  complete  in  its  nature,  holy  in  its  import, 
pure  and  immaculate  in  its  character,  auspicious  is  its  beginning, 
auspicious  its  middle,  auspicious  its  end.’ 

The  whole  work  is  written  in  a  similar  style,  and  where  fact 
and  legend,  prose  and  poetry,  sense  and  nonsense,  are  so  mixed 
together,  the  plan  adopted  by  M.  Barthelemy  Saint-Hiliire,  of 
making  two  lives  out  of  one,  the  one  containing  all  that  seems 
possible,  the  other  what  seems  impossible,  would  naturally  re¬ 
commend  itself.  It  is  not  a  safe  process,  however,  to  distil 
history  out  of  legend  by  simply  straining  the  legendary  through 
the  sieve  of  physical  possibility.  Many  things  are  possible, 
and  may  yet  be  the  mere  inventions  of  later  writers,  and  many 
things  which  sound  impossible  have  been  reclaimed  as  histori¬ 
cal,  after  removing  from  them  the  thin  film  of  mythologic.al 
phraseology.  We  believe  that  the  only  use  which  the  historian 
can  safely  make  of  the  Lalita-Vistara,  is  to  employ  it,  not  as 
evidence  of  facts  which  actually  happened,  but  in  illustration  of 
the  popular  belief  prevalent  at  the  time  when  it  was  committed 
to  writing.  Without  therefore  adopting  the  division  of  fact 
and  fiction  in  the  life  of  Buddha,  as  attempted  by  M.  Bar- 
thclemy  Saint-Hilaire,  we  yet  believe  that  in  order  to  avoid  a 
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repetition  of  childish  absurdities,  we  shall  best  consult  the 
interest  of  our  readers  if  we  follow  his  example,  and  give  a 
short  and  rational  abstract  of  the  life  of  Buddha  as  handed 
down  by  tradition,  and  committed  to  writing  not  later  than  the 
first  century  B.c. 

Buddha,  or  more  correctly,  the  Buddha,  —  for  Buddha  is  an 
appellative  meaning  Enlightened, —  was  born  at  Kapilavastu, 
the  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  the  same  name,  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  of  Nepal,  north  of  the  present  Oude.  His 
father,  the  King  of  Kapilavastu,  was  of  the  family  of  the 
!§akyas,  and  belonged  to  the  clan  of  the  Gautamas.  His 
mother  was  Mdyadevi,  daughter  of  King  Suprabuddha,  and 
need  we  say  that  she  was  as  beautiful  as  he  was  powerful  and 
just?  Buddha  was  therefore  by  birth  of  the  Kshatriya,  or 
warrior  caste,  and  he  took  the  name  of  Siikya,  from  his 
family,  and  that  of  Gautama  from  his  clan.  The  name  of 
Buddha,  or  the  Buddha,  dates  from  a  later  period  of  his  life, 
and  so  probably  does  the  name  Siddhartha  (he  whose  objects 
have  been  accomplished),  though  we  are  told  that  it  was  given 
him  in  his  childhood.  His  mother  died  seven  days  after  his 
birth,  and  the  father  confided  the  child  to  the  care  of  his 
deceased  wife’s  sister,  who  however  had  been  his  wife  even 
before  the  mother’s  death.  The  child  gi-ew  up  a  most  beau¬ 
tiful  and  most  accomplished  boy,  who  soon  knew  more  than 
his  masters  could  teach  him.  He  refused  to  take  part  in  the 
games  of  his  playmates,  and  never  felt  so  happy  as  when  he 
could  sit  alone,  lost  in  meditation  in  the  deep  shadows  of  the 
forest.  It  was  there  that  his  father  found  him,  when  he  had 
thought  him  lost,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  young  prince 
from  becoming  a  dreamer,  the  King  determined  to  marry  him 
at  once.  When  the  subject  was  mentioned  by  the  aged 
ministers  to  the  future  heir  to  the  throne,  he  demanded  seven 
days  for  reflection,  and  convinced  at  last  that  not  even  marriage 
could  disturb  the  calm  of  his  mind,  he  allowed  the  ministers  to 
look  out  for  a  princess.  The  princess  selected  was  the  beautiful 
Gopa,  the  daughter  of  Dandapani.  Though  her  father  objected 
at  first  to  her  marrying  a  young  prince  who  was  represented 
to  him  as  deficient  in  manliness  and  intellect,  he  gladly  gave  his 
consent  when  he  saw  the  royal  suitor  distancing  all  his  rivals 
both  in  feats  of  arms  and  power  of  mind.  Their  marriage 
proved  one  of  the  happiest,  but  the  prince  remained,  as  he  had 
been  before,  absorbed  in  meditation  on  the  problems  of  life  and 
death.  ‘  Nothing  is  stable  on  earth,’  he  used  to  say,  ‘  nothing 
‘  is  real.  Life  is  like  the  spark  produced  by  the  friction  of 
‘  wood.  It  is  lighted  and  is  extinguished  —  we  know  not 
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*  whence  it  came  or  whither  it  goes.  It  is  like  the  sound  of  a 

*  lyre,  and  the  wise  man  asks  in  vain  from  whence  it  came  and 
‘  whither  it  goes.  There  must  be  some  supreme  intelligence 

*  where  we  could  find  rest.  If  I  attained  it,  I  could  bring  light 
‘  to  man ;  if  I  were  free  myself,  I  could  deliver  the  world.’ 
The  king,  who  perceived  the  melancholy  mood  of  the  young 
prince,  tried  every  thing  to  divert  him  from  his  speculations : 
hut  all  was  in  vain.  Three  of  the  most  ordinary  events  that 
could  happen  to  any  man,  proved  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
the  career  of  Buddha.  We  quote  the  description  of  these  occur¬ 
rences  from  ]M.  Barthelemy  Saint-llilaire. 

‘  One  day  when  the  prince  with  a  large  retinue  drove  through  the 
eastern  gate  of  the  city  on  the  way  to  one  of  his  parks,  he  met  on 
the  road  an  old  man  broken  and  decrepit.  One  could  see  the  veins 
and  muscles  over  the  wliole  of  his  body,  his  teeth  chattered,  he  was 
covered  with  wrinkles,  bald,  and  hardly  able  to  utter  hollow  and  un- 
melodious  sounds.  He  was  bent  on  his  stick,  and  all  his  limbs  and 
joints  trembled.  “  Who  is  that  man  ?  ”  said  the  prince  to  his  coach¬ 
man.  “  He  is  small  and  weak,  his  flesh  and  his  blood  are  dried  up, 
his  muscles  stick  to  his  skin,  his  head  is  white,  his  teeth  chatter,  his 
body  is  wasted  away ;  leaning  on  his  stick  he  is  hardly  able  to  walk, 
stumbling  at  every  step.  Is  there  something  peculiar  in  his  family, 
or  is  this  the  common  lot  of  all  created  beings  ?  ” 

*  “  Sir,”  replied  the  coachman,  “  that  man  is  sinking  under  old  age, 
his  senses  have  become  obtuse,  suffering  has  destroyed  his  strength, 
and  he  is  despised  by  his  relations.  lie  is  without  support  and  use¬ 
less,  and  people  have  abandoned  him,  like  a  dead  tree  in  a  forest. 
But  this  is  not  peculiar  to  his  family.  In  every  creature  youth  is 
defeated  by  old  age.  Your  father,  your  mother,  all  your  relations, 
all  your  friends,  will  come  to  the  same  state  ;  this  is  the  appointed 
end  of  all  creatures.” 

‘  “  Alas !  ”  replied  the  prince,  “  are  creatures  so  ignorant,  so  weak 
and  foolish,  as  to  be  proud  of  the  youth  by  whieh  they  are  intoxi¬ 
cated,  not  seeing  the  old  age  which  awaits  them !  As  for  me,  I  go 
away.  Coachman,  turn  my  chariot  quickly.  What  have  I,  the 
future  prey  of  old  age,  —  what  have  I  to  do  with  pleasure  ?  ”  And 
the  young  prince  returned  to  the  city  without  going  to  his  park. 

*  Another  time  the  prince  drove  through  the  southern  gate  to  his 
pleasure  garden,  when  he  perceived  on  the  road  a  man  suflering  from 
illness,  parched  with  fever,  his  body  wasted,  covered  with  mud,  with¬ 
out  a  friend,  without  a  home,  hardly  able  to  breathe,  and  frightened 
at  the  sight  of  himself  and  the  approach  of  death.  Having  questioned 
his  coachman,  and  received  from  him  the  answer  which  he  expected, 
the  young  prince  said,  “  Alas !  health  is  but  the  sport  of  a  dream, 
and  the  fear  of  suflering  must  take  this  frightful  form.  Where  is 
the  wise  man  w’ho,  after  having  seen  what  he  is,  could  any  longer 
think  of  joy  and  pleasure  ?  ”  The  prince  turned  his  chariot  and 
returned  to  the  city. 
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‘  A  third  time  he  drove  to  his  pleasure  garden  through  the  western 
gate,  when  he  saw  a  dead  body  on  the  road,  lying  on  a  bier,  and 
covered  with  a  cloth.  The  friends  stood  about  crying,  sobbing,  tear¬ 
ing  their  hair,  covering  their  heads  with  dust,  striking  their  breasts, 
and  uttering  wild  cries.  The  prince,  again  calling  his  coachman  to 
witness  this  painful  scene,  exclaimed,  “  Ob !  woe  to  youth,  which 
must  be  destroyed  by  old  age !  Woe  to  health,  which  must  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  so  many  diseases !  Woe  to  this  life,  where  a  man  remains 
so  short  a  time !  If  there  were  no  old  age,  no  disease,  no  death  ;  if 
these  could  be  made  captive  for  ever  1  ”  Then  betraying  for  the  first 
time  his  intentions,  the  young  prince  said,  “Let  us  turn  back,  I  must 
think  how  to  accomplish  deliverance.” 

*  A  last  meeting  put  an  end  to  his  hesitation.  He  drove  through 
the  northern  gate  on  the  way  to  bis  pleasure  gardens,  when  he  saw  a 
mendicant  who  appeared  outwardly  calm,  subdued,  looking  down¬ 
wards,  wearing  with  an  air  of  dignity  bis  religions  vestment,  and 
carrying  an  alms-bowl. 

*  “  Who  is  this  man  ?  ”  asked  the  prince. 

‘  “  Sir,”  replied  the  coachman,  “  this  man  is  one  of  those  who  are 
called  bhikshus,  or  mendicants.  He  has  renounced  all  pleasures,  all 
desires,  and  leads  a  life  of  austerity.  He  tries  to  conquer  himself. 
He  has  become  a  devotee.  Without  passion,  without  envy,  he  walks 
about  asking  for  alms.” 

‘  “  This  is  good  and  well  said,”  replied  the  prince.  “  The  life  of  a 
devotee  has  always  been  praised  by  the  wise.  It  will  be  my  refuge, 
and  the  refuge  of  other  creatures ;  it  will  lead  us  to  a  resd  life,  to 
happiness  and  immortality.” 

‘  With  these  words  the  young  prince  turned  his  chariot  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  city.’  (P.  15.) 

After  having  declared  to  his  father  and  his  wife  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  retiring  from  the  world,  Buddha  left  his  palace  one 
night  when  all  the  guards  that  were  to  have  watched  him,  were 
asleep.  After  travelling  the  whole  night,  he  gave  his  horse 
and  his  ornaments  to  his  groom,  and  sent  him  back  to  Kapila- 
vastu.  *  A  monument,’  remarks  the  author  of  the  Lalita-Yistara, 
(p.  270.),  ‘  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  spot  where  the  coachman 
‘  turned  back.’  Hiouen-Thsang  (ii.  330.)  saw  the  same  monu¬ 
ment  at  the  edge  of  a  large  forest,  on  his  road  to  Kusinagara, 
a  city  now  in  ruins,  and  situated  about  fifty  miles  E.S.E.  from 
Gorakpur.* 

Buddha  first  went  to  Yaisali,  and  became  the  pupil  of  a 
famous  Brahman,  who  had  gathered  round  him  300  disciples. 


*  The  geography  of  India  at  the  time  of  Buddha,  and  later  at  the 
time  of  Fahian  and  Hiouen-Thsang,  has  been  admirably  treated  by 
M.  L.  Vivien  de  Saint- Martin,  in  his  ‘  Memoire  Analytique  sur  la 
‘  Carte  de  I’Asie  Centrale  et  de  I’Inde,’  in  the  third  volume  of  M. 
Stanislas  Julien’s  *  Pelerins  Bouddhistes.* 
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Having  learnt  all  that  the  Brdhman  could  teach  him,  Buddha 
went  away  disappointed.  He  had  not  found  the  road  to  salva¬ 
tion.  He  then  tried  another  Brahman  at  Rdjagriha,  the  capital 
of  Magadha  or  Behar,  who  had  700  disciples,  and  there  too  he 
looked  in  vain  for  the  means  of  deliverance.  He  left  him, 
followed  by  five  of  his  fellow  students,  and  for  six  years 
retired  into  solitude,  near  a  village  named  Uruvilva,  sub- 
jeeting  himself  to  the  most  severe  penances,  previous  to  his  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  world  as  a  teaeher.  At  the  end  of  this  period, 
however,  he  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  asceticism,  far  from 
giving  peace  of  mind  and  preparing  the  way  to  salvation,  was  a 
snare  and  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  truth.  He  gave  up 
his  exercises,  and  was  at  once  deserted  as  an  apostate  by  his 
five  disciples.  Left  to  himself  he  now  began  to  elaborate  his 
own  system.  He  had  learnt  that  neither  the  doctrines  nor  the 
austerities  of  the  Brahmans  w'cre  of  any  avail  for  accomplishing 
the  deliverance  of  man,  and  freeing  him  from  the  fear  of  old 
age,  disease,  and  death.  After  long  meditations,  and  ecstatic 
visions,  he  at  last  imagined  that  he  had  arrived  at  that  true 
knowledge,  which  discloses  the  cause,  and  thereby  destroys  the 
fear,  of  all  the  changes  inherent  in  life.  It  was  from  the  moment 
when  he  arrived  at  this  knowledge,  that  he  claimed  the  name  of 
Buddha,  the  Enlightened.  At  that  moment  we  may  truly  say 
that  the  fate  of  millions  of  millions  of  human  beings  trembled 
in  the  balance.  Buddha  hesitated  for  a  time  whether  he  should 
keep  his  knowledge  to  himself,  or  communicate  it  to  the  world. 
Compassion  for  the  sufferings  of  man  prevailed,  and  the  young 
prince  became  the  founder  of  a  religion,  which  after  more 
than  2000  years,  is  still  professed  by  455,000,000  of  human 
beings.* 


*  Though  truth  is  not  settled  by  majorities,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  which  religion  counts  at  the  present  moment  the  largest 
numbers  of  believers.  Berghaus,  in  his  ‘  Physical  Atlas,’  gives  the 
following  division  of  the  human  race  according  to  religion : 


Buddhists 

.  .  31*2  per  cent. 

Christians 

.  30-7  „ 

Mohammedans 

.  15-7 

Brahmanists  . 

.  13-4  „ 

Heathen 

.  8-7  „ 

Jews  . 

.  .  0-3  „ 

As  Berghaus  does  not  distinguish  the  Buddhists  in  China  from  the 
followers  of  Confucius  and  Laotse,  the  first  place  on  the  scale  belongs 
really  to  Christianity.  It  is  difiicult  in  China  to  say  to  what  religion 
a  man  belongs,  as  the  same  person  may  profess  two  or  three.  The 
emperor  himself,  after  sacrificing  according  to  the  ritual  of  Confucius, 
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The  further  history  of  the  new  teacher  is  very  simple.  He 
proceeded  to  Benares,  which  at  all  times  was  the  principal  seat 
of  learning  in  India,  and  the  first  converts  he  made  were  the 
five  fellow  students  who  had  left  him  when  he  threw  off  the 
yoke  of  the  Brahmanical  observances.  ^lany  others  followed ; 
but  as  the  Lalita-Vistara  breaks  off  at  Buddha’s  arrival  at 
Benares,  we  have  no  further  consecutive  account  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  his  doctrine.  From  what  we  can  gather  from 
scattered  notices  in  the  Buddhist  canon,  he  was  invited  by  the 
King  of  Magadha,  Bimbisara,  to  his  capital,  Rajagriha.  Many 
of  his  lectures  are  represented  as  having  been  delivered  at  the 
monastery  of  Kalantaka,  with  which  the  king  or  some  rich 
merchant  had  presented  him;  others  on  the  Vulture  Peak,  one 
of  the  five  hills  that  surrounded  the  ancient  capital. 

Three  of  his  most  famous  disciples,  l^ariputra,  Katyayana, 
and  Maudgalyayana,  joined  him  during  his  stay  in  Magadha, 
where  he  enjoyed  for  many  years  the  friendship  of  the  King. 
That  king  was  afterwards  assassinated  by  his  son,  Ajatasatru, 
and  then  we  hear  of  Buddha  as  settled  for  a  time  at  Sravasti, 
north  of  the  Ganges,  where  Anathapindada,  a  rich  merchant,  had 
offered  him  and  his  disciples  a  magnificent  building  for  their 
residence.  Most  of  Buddha’s  lectures  or  sermons  were  delivered 
at  Sravasti,  the  capital  of  Kosala,  and  the  King  of  Kosala  him¬ 
self,  Prasenagit,  became  a  convert  to  his  doctrine.  After  an 
absence  of  twelve  years  we  are  told  that  Buddha  visited  his 
father  at  Kapilavastu,  on  which  occasion  he  performed  several 
miracles,  and  converted  all  the  Sakyas  to  his  faith.  His  own 
wife  became  one  of  his  followers,  and,  with  his  aunt,  offers  the 
first  instance  of  the  female  Buddhist  devotee  in  India.  We  have 
fuller  particulars  again  of  the  last  days  of  Buddha’s  life.  He 
had  attained  the  good  age  of  three  score  and  ten,  and  had  been 
on  a  visit  to  Rajagriha,  where  the  King,  Ajatasatru,  the  former 
enemy  of  Buddha,  and  the  assassin  of  his  own  father,  had  joined 
the  congregation,  after  making  a  public  confession  of  his  crimes. 
On  his  return  he  was  followed  by  a  large  number  of  disciples, 
and  when  on  the  point  of  crossing  the  Ganges,  he  stood  on 
a  square  stone,  and  turning  his  eyes  back  towards  Rajagriha, 
he  said,  full  of  emotion,  ‘  This  is  the  last  time  that  I  see  that 
‘city.’  He  likewise  visited  Vai^i,  and  after  taking  leave  of 
it,  he  had  nearly  reached  the  city  of  Kusinagara,  when  his  vital 
strength  began  to  fail.  He  halted  in  a  forest,  and  while  sitting 


visits  a  Tao-sse  temple,  and  afterwards  bows  j)efore  an  image  of  Fo 
in  a  Buddhist  chapel.  {Melanges  Asiatiques  de  St.  Petersbourg, 
vol.  ii.  p.  374.) 
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under  a  eal  tree,  he  gave  up  the  ghost,  or,  as  a  Buddhist 
would  say,  entered  into  Nirvana. 

This  is  the  simple  story  of  Buddha’s  life.  It  reads  much 
better  in  the  eloquent  pages  of  M.  Barthelemy  Saint-Hilaire, 
than  in  the  turgid  language  of  the  Buddhists.  If  a  critical 
historian,  with  the  materials  we  possess,  entered  at  all  on  the 
process  of  separating  truth  from  falsehood,  he  would  pro¬ 
bably  cut  off  much  of  what  our  biographer  has  left.  Professor 
Wilson,  in  his  Essay  on  Buddha  and  Buddhism,  considers  it 
doubtful  whether  any  such  person  as  Buddha  ever  actually 
existed.  He  dwells  on  the  fact  that  there  are  at  least  twenty 
different  dates  assigned  to  his  birth,  varying  from  2420  to 
453  B.c.  He  points  out  that  the  clan  of  the  i^akyas  is  never 
mentioned  by  early  Hindu  Avriters,  and  he  lays  much  stress  on 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  proper  names  of  the  persons  connected 
with  Buddha  suggest  an  allegorical  signification.  The  name 
of  his  father  means,  he  whose  food  is  pure ;  that  of  his  mother, 
signifies  illusion ;  his  own  secular  appellation,  Siddhartha,  he 
by  whom  the  end  is  accomplished.  Buddha  itself  means,  the 
Enlightened,  or,  as  Professor  Wilson  translates  it  less  accu¬ 
rately,  he  by  whom  all  is  known.  The  same  distinguished 
scholar  goes  even  further,  and  maintaining  that  Kapilavastu,  the 
birthplace  of  Buddha,  has  no  place  in  the  geography  of  the 
Hindus,  suggests  that  it  may  be  rendered,  the  substance  of 
Kapila ;  intimating,  in  fact,  the  Sankhya  philosophy,  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Kapila  Aluni,  upon  which  the  fundamental  elements 
of  Buddhism,  the  eternity  of  matter,  the  principles  of  things, 
and  the  final  extinction,  are  supposed  to  be  planned.  ‘  It 

*  seems  not  impossible,’  he  continues,  ‘  that  Sakya  Muni  is  an 

*  unreal  being,  and  that  all  that  is  related  of  him  is  as  much 

*  a  fiction,  as  is  that  of  his  preceding  migrations,  and  the 

*  miracles  that  attended  his  birth,  his  life,  and  his  departure.’ 
This  is  going  far  beyond  Niebuhr,  far  even  beyond  Strauss. 
If  an  allegorical  name  had  been  invented  for  the  father  of 
Buddha,  one  more  appropriate  than  ‘  Clean-food  ’  might  surely 
have  been  found.  His  wife  is  not  the  only  queen  known  by 
the  name  of  Mayd,  Mdyadevi,  or  Mayavati.  Why,  if  these 
names  were  invented,  should  his  wife  have  been  allowed  to 
keep  the  prosaic  name  of  Gopa  (cowherdess),  and  his  father- 
in-law,  that  of  Dandapani,  ‘Stick-hand’?  As  to  his  own 
name,  Siddhartha,  the  Tibetans  maintain  that  it  was  given  him 
by  his  parent,  whose  wish  (artha)  had  been  fulfilled  (siddha), 
as  we  hear  of  Desires  in.  French.  One  of  the  ministers  of 
Dasaratha  had  the  same  name.  It  is  possible  also  that  Buddha 
himself  assumed  it  in  after  life,  as  was  the  case  with  many  of 
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the  Roman  surnames.  As  to  the  name  of  Buddha,  no  one 
ever  maintained  that  it  was  more  than  a  title,  the  Enlightened, 
changed  from  an  appellative  into  a  proper  name,  just  like  the 
name  of  Christos,  the  Anointed.  Kapilavastu  would  be  a 
most  extraordinary  compound  to  express  ‘  the  substance  of  the 
*  Sankhya  philosophy.’  But  all  doubt  on  the  subject  is  removed 
by  the  fact  that  both  Fabian  in  the  fifth,  and  Hiouen-Thsang 
in  the  seventh  centuries,  visited  the  real  ruins  of  that  city. 

Making  every  possible  allowance  for  the  accumulation  of 
fiction  which  is  sure  to  gather  round  the  life  of  the  founder 
of  every  great  religion,  we  may  be  satisfied  that  Buddhism, 
which  changed  the  aspect  not  only  of  India,  but  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  Asia,  had  a  real  founder ;  that  he  was  not  a 
Brahman  by  birth,  but  belonged  to  the  second  or  royal 
caste ;  that  being  of  a  meditative  turn  of  mind,  and  deeply 
impressed  with  the  frailty  of  all  created  things,  he  be¬ 
came  a  recluse,  and  sought  for  light  and  comfort  in  the 
different  systems  of  Brahman  philosophy  and  theology.  Dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  artificial  systems  of  their  priests  and  philo¬ 
sophers,  convinced  of  the  uselessness,  nay  of  the  pernicious 
influence,  of  their  ceremonial  practices  and  bodily  penances, 
shocked,  too,  by  their  worldliness  and  pharisaical  conceit,  which 
made  the  priesthood  the  exelusive  property  of  one  caste  and 
rendered  every  sincere  approach  of  man  to  his  Creator  im¬ 
possible  without  their  intervention,  Buddha  must  have  pro¬ 
duced  at  once  a  powerful  impression  on  the  people  at  large, 
when  breaking  through  all  the  established  rules  of  caste,  he 
assumed  the  privileges  of  a  Brahman,  and  throwing  away  the 
splendour  of  his  royal  position,  travelled  about  as  a  beggar, 
not  shrinking  from  the  defiling  contact  of  sinners  and  pub¬ 
licans.  Though  when  we  now  speak  of  Buddhism,  we  think 
chiefly  of  its  doctrines,  the  reform  of  Buddha  had  originally 
much  more  of  a  social  than  of  a  religious  character.  Buddha 
swept  away  the  web  with  which*  the  Brdhmans  had  encircled 
the  whole  of  India.  Beginning  as  the  destroyer  of  an  old,  he 
became  the  founder  of  a  new  religion.  We  can  hardly  under¬ 
stand  how  any  nation  could  have  lived  under  a  system  like 
that  of  the  Brahmanic  hierarchy,  which  coiled  itself  round 
every  public  and  private  act,  and  would  have  rendered  life 
intolerable  to  any  who  had  forfeited  the  favour  of  the  priests. 
That  system  was  attacked  by  Buddha.  Buddha  might  have 
taught  whatever  philosophy  he  pleased,  and  we  should  hardly 
have  heard  his  name.  The  people  would  not  have  minded  him, 
and  his  system  would  only  have  been  a  drop  in  the  ocean  of  philo¬ 
sophical  speculation,  by  which  India  was  deluged  at  all  times. 
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But  when  a  young  prince  assembled  round  him  people  of  all 
castes,  of  all  ranks,  when  he  defeated  the  Brahmans  in  public 
disputations,  when  he  declared  the  sacrifices  by  which  they 
made  their  living  not  only  useless  but  sinful,  when  instead  of 
severe  penance  or  excommunications  inflicted  by  the  Brahmans 
sometimes  for  the  most  trifling  offences,  he  only  required  public 
confession  of  sin  and  a  promise  to  sin  no  more:  when  the 
charitable  gifts  hitherto  monopolised  by  the  Brahmans,  began 
to' flow  into  new  channels,  supporting  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
Buddhist  mendicants,  more  had  been  achieved  than  probably 
Buddha  himself  had  ever  dreamt  of ;  and  he  whose  meditations 
had  been  how  to  deliver  the  soul  of  man  from  misery  and  the 
fear  of  death,  had  delivered  the  people  of  India  from  a  degrading 
thraldom  and  from  priestly  tyranny. 

The  most  important  element  of  the  Buddhist  reform  has 
always  been  its  social  and  moral  code,  not  its  metaphysical 
theories.  That  moral  code,  taken  by  itself,  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  which  the  world  has  ever  known.  On  this  point  all 
testimonies  from  hostile  and  friendly  quarters  agree.  Spence 
Hardy,  a  Wesleyan  missionary,  speaking  of  the  Dhamina 
Padam,  or  the  ‘  Footsteps  of  the  Law,’  admits  that  a  collec¬ 
tion  might  be  made  from  the  precepts  of  this  work,  which  in  the 
purity  of  its  ethics  could  hardly  be  equalled  from  any  other 
heathen  author.  M.  Laboulaye,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  French  Academy,  remarks  in  the  *  Debats  ’  of 
the  4th  of  April,  1853:  ‘It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how' 

*  men  not  assisted  by  revelation  could  have  soared  so  high,  and 

*  approached  so  near  to  the  truth.’  Besides  the  five  great  com¬ 
mandments  not  to  kill,  not  to  steal,  not  to  commit  adultery,  not 
to  lie,  not  to  get  drunk,  every  shade  of  vice,  hypocrisy,  anger, 
pride,  suspicion,  greediness,  gossiping,  cruelty  to  auiinals,  is 
guarded  against  by  special  precepts.  Among  the  virtues  re¬ 
commended  we  find  not  only  reverence  of  parents,  care  for 
children,  submission  to  authority,  gratitude,  moderation  in  time 
of  prosperity,  submission  in  time  of  trial,  equanimity  at  all 
times,  but  virtues  unknown  in  any  heathen  system  of  morality, 
such  as  the  duty  of  forgiving  insults  and  not  rewarding  evil 
with  evil.  All  virtues,  we  are  told,  spring  from  Maitri,  and 
this  Maitri  can  only  be  translated  by  charity  and  love.  ‘  I  do 
‘  not  hesitate,’  says  Bumouf  *,  *  to  translate  by  charity  the  word 

*  Maitri,  which  does  not  express  friendship  or  the  feeling  of  par- 
‘  ticular  affection  which  a  man  has  for  one  or  more  of  his 
‘  fellow-creatures,  but  that  universal  feeling  which  inspires  us 


Bumouf,  ‘  Lotus  de  la  bonne  Loi,  p.  300. 
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‘  with  good-will  towards  all  men  and  constant  willingness  to 
‘help  them.’  We  add  one  more  testimony  from  the  work  of 
M.  Barthelemy  Saint-Hilaire :  — 

‘  Je  n’hesite  pas  a  ajouter,’  he  writes,  *  que,  sauf  le  Christ  tout 
seul,  il  n’est  point,  parmi  les  ibndateurs  de  religion,  de  figure  plus 
pure  ni  plus  touchante  que  celle  du  Bouddha.  Sa  vie  n’a  point  de 
tache.  Son  constant  hcroisme  egale  sa  conviction ;  et  si  la  theorie 
qu’il  prcconise  est  fausse,  les  exemples  personnels  qu’il  donne  sont 
irr6prochables.  li  est  le  module  acheve  de  toutes  les  vertus  qu’il 
pruche ;  son  abnegation,  sa  charite,  son  inalterable  douceur,  ne  se 
dementent  point  un  seul  instant ;  il  abandonne  a  vingt-neuf  ans  la 
cour  du  roi  son  pure  pour  se  faire  religieux  et  mendiant ;  il  prepare 
silencieusement  sa  doctrine  par  six  annees  de  retraite  et  de  medi¬ 
tation  ;  il  la  propage  par  la  seule  puissance  de  la  parole  et  de  la 
persuasion,  pendant  plus  d’un  demi-siecle ;  et  quand  il  meurt  entre 
les  bras  de  ses  disciples,  e’est  avec  la  serenite  d’un  sage  qui  a  pratique 
le  bien  toute  sa  vie,  et  qui  est  assure  d’avoir  trouve  le  vrai.’  (P.  v.) 

There  may  still  be  some  blurred  and  doubtful  pages  in  the 
history  of  the  Prince  of  Kapilavastu;  but  we  have  only  to 
look  at  the  works  on  ancient  philosophy  and  religion  published 
some  thirty  years  ago,  in  order  to  perceive  the  immense  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  establishing  the  true  historical  character 
of  the  founder  of  Buddhism.  There  was  a  time  when  Buddha 
was  identified  with  Christ.  The  Manichaeans  were  actually 
forced  to  abjure  their  belief  that  Buddha,  Christ,  and  Alani 
were  one  and  the  same  person.*  But  we  are  thinking  rather 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  when  elaborate 
books  were  written,  in  order  to  prove  that  Buddha  had 
been  in  reality  the  Thoth  of  the  Egyptians,  that  he  was  Mer¬ 
cury,  or  W odan,  or  Zoroaster,  or  Pythagoras.  Even  Sir  W. 
Jones,  as  we  saw,  identified  Buddha,  first  with  Odin,  and  after¬ 
wards  with  Shishak,  ‘  who  either  in  person  or  by  a  colony  from 
‘  Egypt  imported  into  India  the  mild  heresy  of  the  ancient 
‘  Bauddhas.’  At  present  we  know  that  neither  Egypt,  nor  the 
Walhalla  of  Germany,  neither  Greece  nor  Persia,  could  have 
produced  either  the  man  himself  or  his  doctrine.  He  is  the 
offspring  of  India  in  mind  and  soul.  His  doctrine,  by  the  very 
antagonism  in  which  it  stands  to  the  old  system  of  Brahmanism, 
shows  that  it  could  not  have  sprung  up  in  any  country  except 
India.  The  ancient  history  of  Brdhmanism  leads  on  to  Budd¬ 
hism,  with  the  same  necessity  with  which  Romanism  led  to  Pro¬ 
testantism.  Though  the  date  of  Buddha  is  still  liable  to  small 
chronological  oscillations,  his  place  in  the  intellectual  annals  of 


*  Neander,  ‘  History  of  the  Church,’  vol.  i.  p.  817.  To*'  ZapaSitv 
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India  is  henceforth  deBnitely  marked :  Buddhism  became  the 
state  religion  of  India  at  the  time  of  Asoka,  and  Awka,  the 
Buddhist  Constantine,  was  the  grandson  of  Chandragupta,  the 
cotemporary  of  Seleucus  Nicator.  The  system  of  the  Brdh- 
mans  had  run  its  course.  Their  ascendancy,  at  first  purely 
intellectual  and  religious,  had  gradually  assumed  a  political 
character.  By  means  of  the  system  of  caste  this  influence  per¬ 
vaded  the  whole  social  fabric,  not  as  a  vivifying  leaven,  but  as 
a  deadly  poison.  Their  increasing  power  and  self-confidence 
are  clearly  exhibited  in  the  successive  periods  of  their  ancient 
literature.  It  begins  with  the  simple  hymns  of  the  Veda.  These 
are  followed  by  the  tracts,  known  by  the  name  of  Brahmanas, 
in  which  a  complete  system  of  theology  is  elaborated,  and  claims 
advanced  in  favour  of  the  Brahmans,  such  as  were  seldom 
conceded  to  any  hierarchy.  The  third  period  in  the  history  of 
their  ancient  literature  is  marked  by  their  Sutras  or  Aphorisms, 
curt  and  dry  formularies,  showing  the  Brahmans  in  secure  pos¬ 
session  of  all  their  claims.  Such  privileges  as  they  then  enjoyed 
are  never  enjoyed  for  any  length  of  time.  It  was  impossible 
for  anybody  to  move  or  to  assert  his  freedom  of  thought  and 
action  without  finding  himself  impeded  on  all  sides  by  the  web 
of  the  Brahmanic  law ;  nor  was  there  anything  in  their  re¬ 
ligion  to  satisfy  the  natural  yearnings  of  the  human  heart  after 
spiritual  comfort.  What  was  felt  by  Buddha,  had  been 
felt  more  or  less  intensely  by  thousands;  and  this  was  the 
secret  of  his  success.  That  success  was  accelerated,  how¬ 
ever,  by  political  events.  Chandragupta  had  conquered  the 
throne  of  Magadha,  and  acquired  his  supremacy  in  India  in 
defiance  of  the  Brahmanic  law.  He  was  of  low  origin,  a  mere 
adventurer,  and  by  his  accession  to  the  throne  the  first  mesh 
had  been  broken  in  the  intricate  system  of  caste.  Neither  he 
nor  his  successors  could  count  on  the  support  of  the  Brdhmans, 
and  it  is  but  natural  that  his  grandson,  Asoka,  should  have 
been  driven  to  seek  supiwrt  from  the  sect  founded  by  Buddha. 
Buddha,  by  giving  up  bis  royal  station,  had  broken  the  law  of 
caste  as  much  as  Chandragupta  by  usurping  it  His  school, 
though  it  had  probably  escaped  open  persecution  until  it  rose  to 
political  importance,  could  never  have  been  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  Brahmans  of  the  old  school.  The  parvenu  on  the  throne 
saw  his  natural  allies  in  the  followers  of  Buddha,  and  the  men¬ 
dicants,  who  by  their  unostentatious  behaviour  had  won  golden 
opinions  among  the  lower  and  middle  classes,  were  suddenly 
raised  to  an  importance  little  dreamt  of  by  their  founder.  Those 
who  see  in  Buddhism,  not  a  social  but  chiefly  a  religious  and 
philosophical  reform,  have  been  deceived  by  the  later  Buddhist 
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literature,  and  particularly  by  the  controveraies  between  Buddh- 
iata  and  Brdhnians,  which  in  later  times  led  to  the  total  expulsion 
of  the  former  from  India,  and  to  the  political  re-establishment 
of  Brahmanism.  These,  no  doubt,  turn  chiefly  on  philosophical 
problems,  and  are  of  the  most  abstruse  and  intricate  character. 
But  such  was  not  the  teaching  of  Buddha.  If  we  may  judge 
from  ‘  the  four  verities,’  which  Buddha  inculcated  from  the  first 
day  that  he  entered  on  his  career  as  a  teacher,  his  philosophy  of 
life  was  very  simple.  He  proclaims  that  there  was  nothing  but 
sorrow  in  life ;  that  sorrow  is  produced  by  our  affections,  that 
our  affections  must  be  destroyed  in  order  to  destroy  the  root  of 
sorrow,  and  that  he  could  teach  mankind  how  to  eradicate  all  the 
affections,  all  passions,  all  desires.  Such  doctrines  were  intel¬ 
ligible;  and  considering  that  Buddha  received  people  of  all  castes, 
who  after  renouncing  the  world  and  assuming  their  yellow  robes, 
were  sure  to  find  a  livelihood  from  the  charitable  gifts  of  the 
people,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  number  of  his  followers 
should  have  grown  so  rapidly.  If  Buddha  really  taught  the 
metaphysical  doctrines  wdiich  are  ascribed  to  him  by  subsequent 
writers  —  and  this  is  a  point  which  it  is  impossible  to  settle  — 
not  one  in  a  thousand  among  his  followers  would  have  been 
capable  of  appreciating  those  speculations.  They  must  have 
been  reserved  for  a  few  of  his  disciples,  and  they  would  never 
have  formed  a  nucleus  for  a  popular  religion. 

Nearly  all  who  have  written  on  Buddhism,  and  M.  Barthelemy 
Saint-Hilaire  anjong  the  rest,  have  endeavoured  to  show  that 
these  metaphysical  doctrines  of  Buddha  were  borrowed  from  the 
earlier  systems  of  Bruhmanic  philosophy,  and  more  particularly 
from  the  Sankhya  system.  The  reputed  founder  of  that  system 
is  Kapila,  and  we  saw  before  how  Professor  Wilson  actually 
changed  the  name  of  Kapilavastu,  the  birthplace  of  Buddha, 
into  a  mere  allegory,  Kapilavastu  meaning,  according  to  him,  the 
substance  of  Kapila  or  of  the  Sankhya  philosophy.  This  is 
not  all.  Mr.  Spence  Hardy  (p.  132.)  quotes  a  legend  in  which 
it  is  said  that  Buddha  was  in  a  former  existence  the  ascetic 
Kapila,  that  the  Sakya  princes  came  to  his  hermitage,  and  that 
he  pointed  out  to  them  the  proper  place  for  founding  a  new 
city,  which  city  was  named  after  him  Kapilavastu.  But  we  have 
looked  in  vain  for  any  definite  similarities  between  the  system 
of  Kapila,  as  known  to  us  in  the  Sankhyasutras,  and  the  Abhi- 
dharma,  or  the  metaphysics  of  the  Buddhists.  Such  similarities 
would  be  invaluable.  They  would  probably  enable  us  to  decide 
whether  Buddha  borrowed  from  Kapila  or  Kapila  from  Buddha, 
and  thus  determine  the  real  chronology  of  the  philosophical 
literature  of  India,  as  either  prior  or  subsequent  to  the  Budd- 
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hist  era.  There  are  certain  notions  which  Buddha  shares  in 
common  not  only  with  Kapila,  but  with  every  Hindu  philoso¬ 
pher.  The  idea  of  transmigration,  the  belief  in  the  continuing 
effects  of  our  good  and  bad  actions,  extending  from  our  former 
to  our  present  and  our  future  lives,  the  sense  that  life  is  a  dream 
or  a  burden,  th6  admission  of  the  uselessness  of  religious  ob¬ 
servances  after  the  attainment  of  the  highest  knowledge ;  all 
these  belong,  so  to  say,  to  the  national  philosophy  of  India. 
We  meet  with  these  ideas  everywhere,  in  the  poetry,  the  philo¬ 
sophy,  the  religion  of  the  Hindus.  They  cannot  be  claimed  as 
the  exclusive  property  of  any  system  in  particular.  But  if  we 
look  for  more  special  coincidences  between  Buddha’s  doctrines 
and  those  of  Kapila  or  other  Indian  philosophers,  we  look  in  vain. 
At  first  it  might  seem  as  if  the  very  first  aphorism  of  Kapila, 
namely,  *  the  complete  cessation  of  pain  which  is  of  three  kinds 
‘  is  the  highest  aim  of  man,’  was  merely  a  philosophical  para¬ 
phrase  of  the  events  which,  as  we  saw,  determined  Buddha  to 
renounce  the  world  in  search  of  the  true  road  to  salvation.  But 
though  the  starting  point  of  Kapila  and  Buddha  is  the  same,  a 
keen  sense  of  human  misery  and  a  yearning  after  a  better  state, 
their  roads  diverge  so  completely  and  their  goals  are  so  far 
apart,  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how,  almost  by  common 
consent,  Buddha  is  supposed  either  to  have  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  Kapila,  or  to  have  changed  Kapila’s  philosophy  into  a 
religion.  Some  scholars  imagine  that  there  was  a  more  simple 
and  primitive  philosophy  which  was  taught  by  Kapila,  and  that 
the  Sutras  which  are  now  ascribed  to  him,  are  of  later  date.  It 
is  impossible  either  to  prove  or  to  disprove  such  a  view.  At 
present  we  know  Kapila’s  |)hilo8ophy  from  his  Sutras  only*,  and 
these  Sutras  seem  to  us  posterior,  not  anterior,  to  Buddha. 
Though  the  name  of  Buddha  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Sutras, 
his  doctrines  are  clearly  alluded  to  and  controverted  in  several 
parts  of  them. 

It  has  been  said  that  Buddha  and  Kapila  were  both  atheists, 
and  that  Buddha  borrowed  his  atheism  from  Kapila.  But 
atheism  is  an  indefinite  term,  and  may  mean  very  different 
things.  In  one  sense  every  Indian  philosopher  was  an  atheist, 
for  they  all  perceived  that  the  gods  of  the  populace  could  not 
claim  the  attributes  that  belong  to  a  Supreme  Being.  But  all 

*  Of  Kapila’s  Sutras,  together  with  the  commentary  of  Vignana 
Bhikshu,  a  new  edition  was  published  in  1856,  by  Dr.  Fitz-Edward 
Hall,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica.  An  excellent  translation  of  the 
Aphorisms,  with  illustrative  extracts  from  the  commentaries,  was 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Benares  College,  by  Dr.  Ballantyne,  lately 
returned  to  England,  as  the  worthy  successor  of  H.  H.  Wilson. 
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the  systems  of  the  Brdhmans  admit,  in  some  form  or  other,  the 
existence  of  an  Absolute  and  Supreme  Being,  the  source  of  all 
that  exists,  or  seems  to  exist.  Kapila,  when  accused  of  athe¬ 
ism,  is  not  accused  of  denying  the  existence  of  an  Absolute 
Being.  He  is  accused  of  denying  the  existence  of  I'svara, 
which  in  general  means  the  Lord,  but  which  in  the  passage 
where  it  occurs,  refers  to  the  I'svara  of  the  Yogins,  or  mystic 
philosophers.  They  maintained  that  in  an  ecstatic  state  man 
possesses  the  power  of  seeing  God  face  to  face,  and  they  wished 
to  have  this  ecstatic  intuition  included  under  the  head  of  sen¬ 
suous  perception.  To  this  Kapila  demurred.  You  have  not 
proved  the  existence  of  your  Lord,  he  says,  and  therefore  I  see 
no  reason  why  I  should  alter  my  definition  of  sensuous  per¬ 
ception  in  order  to  accommodate  your  ecstatic  visions.  The  com¬ 
mentator  narrates  that  this  strong  language  was  used  by  Kapila 
in  order  to  silence  the  wild  talk  of  the  Mystics,  and  that, 
though  he  taunted  his  adversaries  with  having  failed  to  prove 
the  existence  of  their  Lord,  he  himself  did  not  deny  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  Supreme  Being.  Kapila,  however,  went  fur¬ 
ther.  He  endeavoured  to  show  that  all  the  attributes  which 
the  ^Mystics  ascribed  to  their  Lord  are  inappropriate.  He 
used  the  same  arguments  which  have  lately  been  used  with 
such  ability  by  a  distinguished  Bampton  Lecturer.  The  su¬ 
preme  lord  of  the  Mystics,  Kapila  argued,  is  either  absolute 
and  unconditioned  (mukta),  or  he  is  bound  and  conditioned 
(baddha).  If  he  is  absolute  and  unconditioned,  he  cannot  enter 
into  the  condition  of  a  Creator;  he  would  have  no  desires 
Avhich  could  Instigate  him  to  create.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  is 
represented  as  active,  and  entering  on  the  work  of  creation,  he 
would  no  longer  be  the  absolute  and  unchangeable  Being  which 
Ave  are  asked  to  believe  in.  Kapila,  like  the  preacher  of  our  own 
days,  was  accused  of  paving  the  road  to  atheism,  but  his  phi¬ 
losophy  was  nevertheless  admitted  as  orthodox,  because,  in 
addition  to  sensuous  perception  and  inductive  reasoning, 
Kapila  professed  emphatically  his  belief  in  revelation,  i.e.  in  the 
Veda,  and  allowed  to  it  a  place  among  the  recognised  instru¬ 
ments  of  knowledge.  Buddha  refused  to  allow  to  the  Vedas 
any  independent  authority  Avhatever,  and  this  shows  at  once 
the  different  character  of  the  two  philosophers. 

Wliether  Kapila’s  philosophy  was  really  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Veda,  is  quite  a  different  question.  No  philo¬ 
sophy,  at  least  nothing  like  a  definite  system,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  sacred  hymns  of  the  Brahmans;  and  though  the  Vedanta 
philosophy  does  less  violence  to  the  passages  which  it  quotes 
from  the  Veda,  the  authors  of  the  Veda  would  have  been 
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as  much  surprised  at  the  consequences  deduced  from  their 
words  by  the  Veduntin,  as  by  the  strange  meaning  attributed 
to  them  by  Kapila.  The  Yeddnta  philosopher,  like  Kapila, 
would  deny  the  existence  of  a  Creator  in  the  usual  sense 
of  the  word.  He  ex|ilains  the  universe  as  an  emanation  from 
Brahman,  which  is  all  in  all.  Kapila  admits  two  principles, 
an  absolute  Spirit  and  Nature,  and  he  explains  the  universe 
as  produced  by  a  reflection  of  Nature  thrown  on  the  mirror 
of  the  absolute  Spirit.  Both  systems  look  upon  creation,  or 
the  created  world,  as  a  misfortune,  as  an  unfortunate  acci¬ 
dent.  But  they  maintain  that  its  effects  can  be  neutralised, 
and  that  emauci|)ntion  front  the  bonds  of  earthly  existence 
is  possible  by  means  of  philosophy.  The  Veddnta  philosopher 
imagines  he  is  free  when  he  has  arrived  at  the  knowledge  that 
nothing  exists  but  Brahman;  that  all  phenomena  are  merely 
the  result  of  ignorance ;  that  after  the  destruction  of  that 
ignorance,  and  of  its  effects,  all  is  merged  again  in  Brahman, 
the  true  source  of  being,  thought,  and  happiness.  Kapila 
taught  that  the  spirit  became  free  from  all  mundane  fetters  as 
soon  as  it  perceived  that  all  phenomena  were  only  reflections 
produced  by  nature,  and  was  able  to  shut  its  eyes  to  the  illu¬ 
sory  vision.  Both  systems  therefore,  and  the  same  applies  to 
all  the  other  philosophical  systems  of  the  Brdhmans,  admitted  an 
absolute  or  self-existing  Being  as  the  cause  of  all  that  exists  or 
seems  to  exist.  And  here  lies  the  specific  difference  between 
Kapila  and  Buddlnu  Buddha,  like  Kapila,  maintained  that  this 
world  had  no  absolute  reality,  that  it  was  a  snare  and  an  illu¬ 
sion.  The  words,  ‘  All  is  {>eri8hable,  all  is  miserable,  all  is 
‘void,’  must  frequently  have  passed  his  lips.  But  where  did  he 
find  a  reality  in  ctmiparison  with  which  this  world  might  be 
called  unreal?  What  remedy  »Hd  he  [»ropose  as  an  emancipa¬ 
tion  from  the  sufferings  of  this  life?  Difficult  as  it  seems  to  us 
to  conceive  it,  Buddha  admits  of  no  real  cause  of  this  unreal 
world.  He  denies  the  existence  not  only  of  a  Creator,  but  of 
any  Absolute  Being.  According  to  the  metaphysical  tenets,  if 
not  of  Buddha  himself,  at  least  of  his  sect,  there  is  no  reality 
anywhere ;  neither  in  the  past  nor  in  the  future  ;  true  wisdom 
consists  in  perceiving  the  nothingness  of  all  things,  and  in  a 
desire  to  become  nothing,  to  be  blown  out,  to  enter  into  Nir¬ 
vana.  Emancipation  is  obtained  by  total  extinction,  not  by 
absorption  in  brahman,  or  by  a  recovery  of  the  soul’s  true 
estate.  If  to  be  is  misery,  not  to  be  must  be  felicity,  and  this 
felicity  is  the  highest  reward  which  Buddha  j)romised  to  his 
disciples.  In  reading  the  aphorisms  of  Kapila,  it  is  difficult  nut 
to  see  in  his  remarks  on  those  who  maintain  that  all  is  void. 
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covert  attacks  on  Buddha  and  his  followers.  In  one  place  (i. 
43.)  Kapila  argues  that  if  i)eoj>le  believed  in  the  reality  of 
thought  only,  and  denied  the  reality  of  external  objects,  they 
would  soon  be  driven  to  admit  that  nothing  at  all  exists,  be¬ 
cause  we  perceive  our  thoughts  in  the  same  manner  as  we  per¬ 
ceive  external  objects.  This  naturally  leads  him  to  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  that  extreme  doctrine,  according  to  which  all  that  we 
jKjrceive  is  void,  and  all  is  supposed  to  perish  because  it  is  the 
nature  of  things  that  they  should  perish.  Kapila  remarks  in  re¬ 
ference  to  this  view  fi.  45.),  that  it  is  a  mere  assertion  of  persons 
who  are  ‘  not  enlightened,’  in  Sanskrit  a-buddha,  a  sarcastic 
expression  in  which  it  is  very  difficult  not  to  see  an  allusion  to 
Buddha  himself,  or  to  those  who  claimed  for  him  the  title  of  the 
Enlightened.  Kapila  then  proceeds  to  give  the  best  answer  that 
could  be  given  to  those  who  taught  that  complete  annihilation 
must  be  the  highest  aim  of  man,  as  the  only  means  of  a  com¬ 
plete  cessation  of  suffering.  ‘It  is  not  so,’  he  says;  ‘for  if 
‘  people  wish  to  be  free  from  suffering,  it  is  they  themselves 
‘  who  wish  to  be  free,  just  as  in  this  life  it  is  they  themselves 
‘  who  wish  to  enjoy  happiness.  There  must  be  a  permanent 
‘  soul  in  order  to  satisfy  the  yearnings  of  the  human  heart,  and 
‘  if  you  deny  that  soul,  you  have  no  right  to  speak  of  the 
‘  highest  aim  of  man.* 

Whether  the  belief  in  this  kind  of  Nirvana,  i.  e.  in  a  total 
extinction  of  being,  j>ersonality,  and  consciousness,  was  at  any 
time  shared  by  the  large  masses  of  the  people,  is  difficult  either 
to  assert  or  deny.  We  know  nothing  in  ancient  times  of  the 
religious  convictions  of  the  millions.  We  only  know  what  a 
few  leading  spirits  believed,  or  professed  to  believe.  That  cer¬ 
tain  individuals  should  have  spoken  and  written  of  total  ex¬ 
tinction  as  the  highest  aim  of  man,  is  intelligible.  Job  cursed 
the  day  on  which  he  was  born,  and  Solomon  praised  the  ‘  dead 
‘  which  are  already  dead,  more  than  the  living  which  are  yet 
‘  alive.’  ‘  Yea,  better  is  he  than  both  they,’  he  said,  ‘  which 
‘  hath  not  yet  been,  who  hath  not  seen  the  evil  work  that  is 
‘done  under  the  sun.’  Voltaire  said  in  his  own  flippant  way, 

‘  On  aime  la  vie,  mais  le  neant  ne  laisse  pas  d’avoir  du  bon ;  ’ 
and  a  modern  German  philosopher,  who  has  found  much  favour 
with  those  who  profess  to  despise  Kant,  Schelling,  and  Hegel, 
writes,  ‘  Considered  in  its  objective  value,  it  is  more  than 
‘  doubtful  that  life  is  preferable  to  the  nothing.  I  should  say 
‘  even,  that  if  experience  and  reflection  could  litt  up  their  voices 
‘  they  would  recommend  to  us  the  Nothing.  We  are  what 
‘  ought  not  to  be,  and  we  shall  therefore  cease  to  be.’  Under 
peculiar  circumstances,  in  the  agonies  of  des[)air,  or  under  the 
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gathering  clouds  of  madness,  such  language  is  intelligible; 
hut  to  believe,  as  we  are  asked  to  believe,  that  one  half  of 
mankind  had  yesimed  for  total  annihilation,  would  be  tanta¬ 
mount  to  a  belief  that  there  is  a  difference  in  kind  between 
man  and  man.  Buddhist  philosophers,  no  doubt,  held  this  doc¬ 
trine,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  found  a  place  in  the 
Buddhist  canon.  But  even  among  the  different  schools  of 
Buddhist  philosophers,  very  different  views  are  adopted  as  to  the 
true  meaning  of  Nirvana,  and  with  the  modern  Buddhists  of 
Burmah  Nigban,  as  they  call  it,  is  dehnctl  simply  as  freedom 
from  old  age,  disease,  and  death.  AVe  do  not  find  fault  with 
M.  Barthelemy  Saint-Hilaire,  for  having  so  emphatically  pressed 
the  charge  of  nihilism  against  Buddha  himself.  In  one  portion 
of  the  Buddhist  canon  the  most  extreme  views  of  nihilism  arc 
put  into  his  mouth.  All  we  can  say  is  that  that  canon  is  later 
than  Buddha,  and  that  in  the  same  canon  *  the  founder  of 
Buddhism,  after  having  entered  into  Nirvana,  is  still  spoken  of 
as  living,  nay,  as  showing  himself  to  those  who  believe  in  him. 
Buddha,  who  denied  the  existence,  or  at  least  the  divine  nature, 
of  the  gods  worshipped  by  the  Brahmans,  was  raised  himself  to 
the  rank  of  a  deity  by  some  of  his  followers  (the  Aisvarikas), 
and  we  need  not  wonder  therefore  if  his  Nirvana  too  was  gradu¬ 
ally  changed  into  an  Elysian  field.  And  finally,  if  we  may 
argue  from  human  nature,  such  as  we  find  it  at  all  times  and 
in  .all  countries,  Ave  confess  that  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to 
believe  that  the  reformer  of  India,  the  teacher  of  so  perfect  a 
code  of  morality,  the  young  prince  Avho  gave  up  all  he  had  in 
order  to  help  those  whom  he  saw  afilicted  in  mind,  botly  or 
estate,  should  have  cared  much  about  speculations  which  he 
knew  would  either  be  misunderstood,  or  nut  understood  at  all, 
by  those  Avhom  he  wished  to  benefit;  that  he  should  have 
thrown  aAvay  one  of  the  most  poAverful  Aveapons  in  the  hands  of 
every  religious  te.acher,  the  belief  in  a  future  life,  and  should 
not  haA’e  seen,  that  if  this  life  Avas  sooner  or  later  to  end  in 
nothing,  it  was  hardly  Avorth  the  trouble  Avhich  he  took  himself, 
or  the  sacrifices  which  he  imposed  on  his  disciples. 


‘  L’enfant  egare,’  par  Ph.  Ed.  Foucaux,  p.  19. 
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Art.  V. — 1.  Address  of  Prince  Albert  ut  the  Meeting  of  the 
Servants'  Provident  Society.  May  16th,  1849. 

2.  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Domestic  Servants'  Benevolent 
Institution.  1861. 

3.  The  Lady's  Guide  to  the  Ordering  of  her  Household. 
London:  1861. 

4.  The  Book  of  Household  Management.  By  Isabella 
Beeton.  London:  1861. 

'’INHERE  has  been  a  great  revival  lately  of  that  particular 
grievance  whicli  every  generation  laments,  denounces,  and 
perpetuates, — the  grievance  arising  out  of  the  conditions  of 
domestic  service,  and  the  class  of  domestic  servants.  The  topic 
is  so  old,  and  the  complaint  is  so  familiar,  that  we  should  not 
think  of  troubling  our  readers  or  ourselves  with  either  of  them, 
if  there  were  not  reason  to  believe,  from  the  actual  pressure  of 
difficulty,  that  some  social  change  has  taken  place,  interfering 
with  an  important  branch  of  industry,  and  affecting  the  relation 
of  employer  and  employed  in  half  the  homes  of  England.  It 
will  be  no  waste  of  time  and  attention  to  inquire  briefly  whether 
anything  has  happened  to  diminish  the  number  of  domestic  ser¬ 
vants  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  society,  or  to  restrict  the  choice 
of  good  ones ;  and,  if  such  a  reason  for  the  prevalent  discontent 
is  found,  to  see  further  what  can  be  done  towards  placing  that 
domestic  relation  on  a  better  footing. 

The  case  is  altogether  graver  than  of  old.  "When  housewives 
meet  now  it  is  not  to  complain  that  Sally  clandestinely  wears  a 
white  gown  on  Sundays,  or  that  John  lolls  out  of  the  window 
before  he  has  finished  cleaning  his  plate,  or  that  cook  will  take 
her  own  way  about  making  a  traditional  pudding:  nor  is  it 
even  that  half-pies  and  odd  custards  are  eaten  in  the  kitchen 
that  ought  to  have  been  set  by  ;  nor  yet  that  the  washerwoman 
or  the  greengrocer  has  been  trying  to  tempt  away  a  servant  just 
trained  to  the  point  of  serviceableness.  It  is  far  worse  than  this. 
AVc  are  told  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  good  service,  or  perma¬ 
nent  good  service,  at  all.  AVe  hear  that  domestic  servants  have 
become  so  ‘  insolent,’  and  even  domineering,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  deal  with  them,  and  impossible  to  be  on  comfortable  terms 
with  them.  Wages  are  high  and  still  rising  ;  the  habits  of  the 
kitchen  and  servants’  hall  are  costly  ;  and,  after  all  the  expen¬ 
diture,  the  cooks  cannot  cook,  the  housemaids  do  not  keep  the 
house  clean,  and  the  men-servants  take  their  own  way,  as  if  they 
were  so  many  masters.  Such  are  the  complaints  heard  over 
half  Loudon  and  in  every  considerable  provincial  town;  and 
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compassion  to  the  employers,  and  perhaps  justice  to  both  em¬ 
ployer  and  employed,  suggests  an  investigation  into  the  point  of 
view — or  perhaps  we  ought  to  say  the  different  points  of  view 
—  from  which  the  case  may  be  regarded. 

It  is  evidently  a  case  in  which  censure  can  do  no  good. 
There  must  be  some  irresistible  cause  for  so  wide  a  disturbance 
of  so  old  and  necessary  an  institution  as  that  of  domestic  service. 
One  miglit  as  well  scold  at  a  grey  summer  or  a  bad  a]>ple  season, 
as  at  a  change  in  the  temper  and  manners  of  a  whole  class  in 
society.  A  Sally,  or  Thomas,  or  cook  will  be  critically  dis¬ 
cussed  among  a  certain  order  of  housewives  as  long  as  domestic 
service  lasts ;  but  people  of  wider  views  have  more  tolerant 
tempers,  and  can  investigate  an  evil  without  reproaching  their 
neighbours  for  its  existence. 

How  docs  the  question  look  to  the  parties  most  interested  in 
it? — Wealthy  people,  at  the  head  of  large  households,  say  they 
are  willing  to  pay  any  price  that  may  be  necessary  to  secure 
good  service.  They  will  make  no  difficulty  about  wages,  nor 
about  the  comforts  or  indulgences  of  the  servants’  hall.  Con¬ 
sidering  this,  and  that  the  work  is  easy,  and  the  comfort  and 
freedom  from  care  greater  than  in  other  modes  of  industry,  they 
feel  it  hard  that  they  cannot  obtain  a  due  return  for  their  offers, 
and  that  they  are  even  cheated,  or  bullied,  or  ungratefully  de¬ 
serted,  after  they  have  well  performed  their  share  of  the  compact. 
The  case  is  a  hard  one  looketl  at  in  this  way. 

In  the  next  class,  the  complaints  are  no  less  bitter.  AVhere 
two  servants  are  kept,  or  three  including  the  nurse,  the  mistress 
of  the  household  finds  that  of  half-a-dozen  cooks  in  succession, 
not  one  can  cook  a  plain  joint.  The  leg  of  mutton  is  red  and 
raw  at  the  bone,  or  the  sirloin  comes  u|)  in  a  sheath  of  burnt 
outside.  The  morning  rolls  are  bitter;  the  potatoes  have 
‘a  bone,’  in  them;  the  soup  is  sour; — something  is  wrong  at 
every  dinner.  Upstairs  there  is  ‘  slut’s  wool  ’  under  the  beds ; 
and  if  the  housemaid  is  reproved,  she  says  the  mistress  may 
sweep  the  chambers  herself,  for  there  is  no  other  way  of  pleas¬ 
ing  her. 

If  we  go  one  step  lower,  we  find  the  mistress  of  the 
maid-of-all-work  in  much  the  same  state  of  mind  as  in  all 
former  times.  If  herself  over  busy,  she  complains  that  her 
‘  help  ’  cannot  do  more  than  is  possible.  If  irritable,  she  is  put 
out  by  the  breakage  which  haj»pens  under  raw  hands,  and  by 
the  awkwardness  of  mind  and  manners  of  a  novice  from  the 
cottage  or  the  workhouse ;  she  says  the  girl  requires  more 
teaching  than  she  is  worth,  and  that  she  would  sooner  do  all  the 
work  herself,  and  so  forth.  If  she  is  sensible  and  kindly  tern- 
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perod,  she  remarks  that  these  youthful  servants  are  very  trying, 
certainly,  from  their  imperfect  way  of  doing  everything ;  but 
what  can  you  exj)ect?  Few  of  them  have  had  any  proper 
training ;  they  see  and  know  nothing  l)etter  than  their  own 
doings ;  they  get  very  low  wages ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to 
look  for  finished  service  from  them.  Amidst  all  the  complaints 
heard  in  this  region,  we  do  not  encounter,  more  than  formerly, 
the  charge  that  servants  are  much  worse  than  they  used  to  be. 
This  lowest  class  is  apparently  the  least  changed. 

So  much  for  the  employers.  Next  —  how  does  the  question 
look  to  the  employed  ?  Here  it  is  that  we  shall  probably  find 
the  cause  of  the  change.  We  will  look  first,  however,  in  the 
direction  of  the  least  change ;  and  this  leads  us  to  observe  that, 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  grumbling,  there  are  a  good  many 
persons  pretty  well,  or  excee<lingly  well,  satisfied  with  their 
servants.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  discontented 
are  always  the  noisy  and  conspicuous  people.  One  family 
that  has  grievances  with  servants,  and  an  occasional  catas¬ 
trophe  in  the  kitchen,  is  more  talked  of  than  half-a-dozen 
households  in  which  the  domestic  business  goes  on  smoothly 
and  quietly.  We  have  observed  that  when  the  conversation 
turns  upon  good  servants,  there  is  just  the  same  rivalship 
among  the  employers  as  in  their  experience  of  bad  domestics. 
Everybotly  has,  or  has  had,  a  treasure  of  a  servant.  Every¬ 
body  has  some  friend  who  is  singularly  fortunate  about  ser¬ 
vants.  On  the  whole,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that,  while  a 
larger  number  of  candidates  for  service  are  objectionable  than 
formerly,  and  perhaps  more  gravely  objectionable  than  ever 
before,  there  is  still  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  good 
service  among  the  households  of  England ;  and  some  of  it  of  a 
higher  quality  than  our  grandmothers  dreamed  of  requiring. 
Our  concern,  at  the  moment,  however,  is  with  that  region  of 
society  in  which  there  is  the  least  change ;  and  we  find  it  in 
ordinary  country  life,  where  the  squire’s  house,  and  the  village 
shop,  and  the  peasant’s  cottage  are  pretty  much  what  they  were 
in  the  last  generation  and  the  one  before  it.  Here  we  may  see 
how  domestic  service  appears  at  its  very  source. 

When  we  obtain  the  details  of  the  Census  Returns,  we  shall  find 
how  far  above  a  million  the  number  of  domestic  servants  in  England 
and  Wales  has  now  risen.  When  Prince  Albert  delivered  his 
interesting  Address  at  the  Servants’  Institution,  in  1849,  it  was 
declared  that  ‘  the  largest  of  all  the  classes  of  Her  Majesty’s 
‘subjects  in  England  is  the  class  of  domestic  servants;’  and  by 
the  Census  of  1841,  they  were  announced  as  being  a  little  under 
1,200,000.  Of  these  nearly  two-thirds  come  out  of  the  rural 
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labourer’s  cottage,  though  the  agricultural  population  is  scarcely 
more  than  halt'  as  large  as  the  manufacturing  and  trading  classes. 
In  the  labourer’s  cottage,  therefore,  we  shall  find  the  source  of 
the  public  opinion  about  domestic  service  which  we  now  want  to 
ascertain.  What  is  the  view  of  kitchen  life  which  we  shall 
find  in  the  village  alehouse,  and  among  the  gossips  of  the  hamlet, 
and  in  the  cottage  itself? 

We  must  put  out  of  our  heads  altogether  the  tract  distri¬ 
butor’s  notion  of  what  villagers  ought  to  think  and  feel.  There 
is  no  use  now  in  bringing  up  Hannah  iSIore’s  descriptions  of 
patronising  mistresses  and  docile  Rachels  and  Rebeccas,  in  neat 
chintzes  and  black  mittens  on  Sundays,  praying  with  some 
devout  young  shoemaker — the  damsel  having  four  or  five 
pounds  a  year,  and  the  youth  being  still  an  apprentice,  im¬ 
mensely  thankful  for  leave  to  walk  round  the  garden,  and  to 
present  Rachel  with  a  sprig  of  jessamine.  We  do  not  w’ant  the 
romance  of  pious  patronesses,  but  the  real  opinion  and  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  class  who  know  the  realities  of  kitchen  life.  If 
we  look  close  enough,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  something  very 
different  from  what  most  employers  suppose,  or  would  at  all 
approve. 

When  the  labourer’s  daughter  becomes  a  sensible  burden, 
from  her  fine  grow’ing  appetite  and  her  wear  and  tear  of  clothes, 
something  must  be  found  for  her  to  do,  some  means  to 
support  herself.  The  boys  can  get  work  in  the  field  or  the 
stockyard,  and  few  of  them  therefore  think  of  domestic  service ; 
but  there  is  scarcely  any  other  resource  for  the  girl.  If  there 
were,  she  would  not  be  a  servant.  As  it  is,  she  entreats  to  be 
sent  into  the  field ;  and  if  that  is  not  allowed,  she  begs  that  she 
may  learn  of  the  village  dressmaker,  or  of  the  upholsterer.  It 
makes  no  difference  to  her  to  point  out  that  she  will  have  to 
pinch  and  half  starve  all  her  life  as  a  dressmaker ;  whereas,  in 
domestic  service  she  tvill  always  be  well  fed  and  clothed,  and 
may  hereafter  lay  by  money,  or  help  the  younger  ones  forward 
in  life.  If  she  obeys,  it  is  with  much  reluctance;  and  she  goes 
to  her  place  with  many  tears.  The  reason  is,  that  the  training 
is  one  of  great  hardship  when  it  begins,  as  is  usual,  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  small  farmer.  We  are  told  that  a  great  number 
of  young  girls  are  worn  out  by  such  a  service  before  they  have 
completed  their  growth.  They  are  up  early,  and  often  late ; 
their  tvork  is  severe,  their  treatment  coarse ;  and  their  earn¬ 
ings  are  3/.  a  year.  As  soon  as  the  girl  can  get  aw'ay  from 
such  a  place,  she  does ;  and  as  she  is  then  supposed  to  be  more 
or  less  trained,  she  is  hired  at  a  village  shop,  or  as  help  where 
there  are  so  many  children  that  another  pair  of  hands  must  be 
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allied  in  for  the  rough  work.  Here  she  gets  through  as  she 
can,  with  nobody  to  teach  her  to  do  anything  in  the  best 
way,  no  leisure  for  learning,  and  perhaps  no  notion  of  having 
much  to  learn.  Always  on  the  watch  for  something  better,  she 
escapes,  sooner  or  later,  into  the  kitchen  of  the  curate  or  the 
half-pay  officer,  or  the  widow  or  single  lady  who  can  afford  only 
a  cheap  servant.  The  girl’s  one  hope  is  ‘  to  better  herself,’  after 
the  pressure  of  extreme  hardship  is  left  behind ;  and  she  really 
expects  to  rise  to  a  point  of  high  wages,  showy  dress,  and  ease 
in  her  place,  ivithout  any  better  reason  than  that  others  have 
done  so.  She  has  no  idea  of  her  own  deficiencies,  while  she  has 
a  very  exaggerated  notion  of  the  demand  for  servants.  Or,  if 
she  has  a  due  consciousness  of  her  inability  to  do  anything  well, 
this  only  makes  her  grieve  the  more  that  she  was  not  allowed 
to  go  to  the  dressmaker  at  first.  She  had  rather  pinch  on  eight- 
pence  or  a  shilling  a  day  in  independence,  than  be  in  service.  So 
strong  is  this  feeling  that  the  class  of  poor  needlewomen  is 
always  being  recruited,  we  are  told,  by  worn-out  or  disgusted 
maids-of-all-work. 

Thus  far  there  is  little  or  nothing  that  is  new  in  the  case. 
For  centuries  the  daughters  of  rural  labourers  have  been  des¬ 
tined,  in  large  proportion,  to  domestic  service.  The  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  modern  habits  of  country  ladies  does  not 
much  affect  the  lot  of  the  maidservant.  Mistresses  of  house¬ 
holds  do  not  now  attend  personally  to  the  details  of  management 
so  closely  as  their  grandmothers  did ;  but  it  makes  no  great 
difference  to  the  scullery-maid,  or  even  the  housemaid,  that  the 
supervision  is  done  by  a  housekeeper  or  upper  servant.  Where 
only  one  servant  is  kept  the  position  must  be  much  the  same 
as  it  always  was,  except  (and  the  exception  is  a  very  large  one) 
that  the  public  opinion  of  the  working-class  has  changed  as  to 
the  position  of  domestic  service. 

In  every  village  there  is  somebody  who  knows  somebody  else 
in  a  town ;  and  most  probably  in  a  town  where  there  is  some 
staple  industry.  If  we  look  well  into  this,  we  shall  find  that  we 
need  not  go  further  for  the  causes  of  the  changed  conditions  of 
domestic  service.  Wherever  a  manufacture  flourishes  within  a 
hundred  miles,  there  will  he  an  eager  pressing  into  it  from 
almost  every  other  occupation,  and  especially  on  the  part  of 
young  girls.  Even  the  rural  home  is  forsaken  for  it.  In  the 
old-fashioned  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoi'cland,  once 
so  enviable  for  their  respectable  yeoman  class,  that  order  has 
sadly  degenerated.  Without  leaving  our  proper  subject  to  show 
the  causes  of  the  decline,  we  may  just  say  that  the  sons  and 
daughters  are  found  abundantly  ready  to  leave  the  sinking 
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home, —  and  not  for  domestic  service.  One  son,  and  perhaps  a 
daughter,  may  remain  on  the  farm  at  home ;  but  the  rest  betake 
themselves  to  the  towns,  and,  if  possible,  to  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  There  they  see  and  handle 
more  money  than  (hey  ever  had  before ;  the  work  is  easy ;  but, 
above  all,  the  independence  is  delightful.  Their  old  acquaint¬ 
ances  see  this,  and  hear  a  great  deal  about  it,  without  being  told 
so  much  of  the  other  side  of  the  csxse ;  and  an  opinion  grows  up 
very  rapidly  that  domestic  service  is  *  bondage  ’  in  comparison 
with  factory  work.  Mistresses  of  households  in  and  near  every 
manufacturing  town  can  bear  witness  to  the  difficulty  of  obtain¬ 
ing  good  and  self-respecting  female  servants,  and  also  to  the 
necessity  of  constant  care  and  consideration  to  sustain  that  self- 
respect,  and  to  exalt  the  |K)silion,  as  far  as  it  can  reasonably  be 
done,  by  instituting  a  sort  of  household  friendship  between  the 
mistress  and  her  connexions  and  such  servants  as  deserve  any 
consideration  at  all. 

If  we  reflect  for  a  moment,  we  shall  see  how  natural,  and  even 
inevitable,  such  a  state  of  public  opinion  is.  The  liberty  which 
endears  factory  life,  or  Inane  industry,  to  both  lads  and  lasses  is 
in  strong  contrast  with  the  restraints  of  domestic  service ;  and 
while  the  employing  class  is  indulging  in  eloquence  about  the 
freedom  from  care  and  the  superlative  comforts  of  tiieir  depen¬ 
dants,  there  are  few  of  the  employed  class  who  would  not  prefer 
a  herring  and  |)otatoes  in  a  room  of  their  own  to  the  choicest 
meals  in  the  servants’  hall.  To  be  one’s  own  master  or  mistress 
is  a  luxury  which  is  worth  more  to  them  than  any  indulgences 
under  any  other  master  or  mistress.  It  is  a  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  of  these  feelings  that  such  individuals  as  do  enter  service 
believe  themselves  to  be  looked  down  upon  by  their  acquaintance 
in  the  workshop  or  factory,  and  j)erhaps  by  their  own  families. 
Hence  a  vast  amount  of  discontent  and  restlessness.  But  there 
is  more.  Journey-work,  whether  in  the  factory  or  the  shop,  is 
relieved  by  a  good  deal  of  gaiety  on  occ:ision,  and  by  constant 
social  intercourse.  The  annual  or  half-yearly  festival, —  the 
picnic  in  summer,  and  the  ball  in  winter, — which  is  a  conspicuous 
event  in  factory  life,  excites  a  vast  sensation  throughout  the 
neighbourhood,  and  is  an  occasion  of  great  pride  or  vanity  to 
the  members.  Servant-girls  and  footboys  see  the  vans  go  by 
in  the  summer  morning,  and  hear  the  Addles  and  the  dancing  in 
the  winter  evening,  and  feel  that  they  are  ‘  in  bondage,’  and 
‘  get  no  pleasure.’  They  cannot  dress  as  the  factory  lads  and 
lasses  may, —  buying  and  wearing  whatever  they  take  a  fancy 
to.  Worse  still,  they  have  not  the  daily  stimulus  and  amuse¬ 
ment  of  society  of  their  own  order.  Beyond  their  kitchen 
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mates,  they  seldom  have  any  free  and  prolonged  conversation ; 
while  the  day-workers  pass  to  and  from  the  factory  in  groups, 
and  can  take  walks,  or  spend  the  evenings  together.  The  maid¬ 
servant  must  have  ‘  no  followers,’  while  the  factory-worker  can 
flirt  to  any  extent.  Servant-maids  rarely  marry,  while  factory- 
girls  probably  always  may,  whether  they  do  or  not.  Now, 
while  these  are  the  considerations  prevalent  over  the  greater 
part  of  England,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  unpopularity  into 
which  domestic  service  has  fallen,  whatever  might  be  the  result, 
if  all  the  conditions  of  the  two  cases  were  well  understood.  It 
may  be  very  true  that  every  freak  of  idleness  in  the  day- worker 
entails  so  much  loss;  it  may  be  true  that  the  liberty  of  one’s 
own  room  may  be  spoiled  by  the  stoppage  of  a  mill  and  the 
gnawing  care  of  subsistence ;  it  may  be  that  the  gay  dresser 
of  the  lete-day  has  her  fine  shawl  in  pawn  from  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  till  Saturday  night ;  it  may  be  that  modesty  and  self- 
respect  decay  in  the  publicity  of  factory  life,  till  the  character 
becomes  hard,  and  the  mind  coarse,  in  a  large  proportion  of 
factory  workers,  while  the  burden  of  temptation  is  fearfully 
heavy  to  the  rest, — all  these  things  may  be  true;  but  public 
opinion  among  the  class  at  the  present  time  is  in  favour  of  the 
independence  of  factory  and  other  day-work :  and  this  explains 
the  difficulty  of  the  existing  case  of  domestic  service.  In  one 
word  it  is  independence  against  dependence.  The  old  aristocratic 
feeling  which  made  the  dependant  proud  of  the  trust  of  his 
master,  and  identified  him  with  the  honour  of  the  house  he 
served,  is  well  nigh  extinct.  Service  is  becoming  a  mere  con¬ 
tract  for  wages ;  the  moral  dignity  of  the  condition  is  depart¬ 
ing  ;  and  contract  for  contract,  that  which  leaves  a  man  the 
largest  amount  of  freedom  and  the  largest  profits  becomes  the 
most  attractive. 

If  ix>pular  education  has  improved  in  quality,  as  well  as 
improved  in  extent,  one  consequence  must  be  the  diversion  of 
a  large  number  of  young  persons  from  domestic  service.  Of  the 
female  pupil-tesichers,  the  greater  number  would  now  have  been 
domestics ;  and  when  there  is  one  of  these  in  a  family,  the  other 
members  assume  that  the  whole  household  have  risen  in  rank. 
When  once  a  pupil-teacher  has  beeome  a  certificated  schoolmis¬ 
tress,  her  sisters  consider  it  beneath  them  to  be  in  service.  Where 
one  girl  becomes  Miss  A.  or  B.,  the  others  desire  to  leave  off 
caps,  and  to  take  rank  among  the  educated  class.  If  that  for¬ 
tunate  individual  has  dined  at  the  house  of  a  school  manager, 
and  has  had  a  footman  stand  behind  her  chair,  the  rest  cannot 
be  contented  with  the  kitchen.  If  they  cannot  hope  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  Government,  they  look  about  for  the  chance 
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of  obtaining  some  post  as  a  teacher  of  something, — of  becom¬ 
ing  in  some  way,  liowever  humble,  connected  with  a  school ; 
and  if  that  be  out  of  reach,  they  will  follow  any  employment 
which  exempts  them  from  ‘  bondage  ’  to  authority,  and  enables 
them  to  call  themselves  *  Miss,’  at  whatever  risk  of  precarious 
subsistence,  poverty,  or  even  want.  The  deficiency  thus 
created  must  be  supplied  from  below ;  and  here  is  now  the 
pressing  difficulty.  If  workhouse  schools  were,  as  it  is  hoped 
they  will  be,  separated  from  pauper  life  and  conditions,  we 
should  have  what  we  require.  District  schools  in  connexion 
with  the  unions  ought  to  supply  a  constant  stream  of  do¬ 
mestic  servants;  and  ragged  schools  may  one  day  answer  the 
same  purpose;  but  at  present  they  do  not.  It  is  only  in 
extremity  that  employers  will  receive  into  their  houses  girls 
from  either  of  these  two  orders  of  schools.  Girls  brought  up 
in  the  workhouse  are  reasonably  objected  to;  and  so  are  the 
odds  and  ends  of  pupils  from  ragged  schools :  and  thus,  at  pre¬ 
sent,  while  one  class  is  growing  too  high  for  service,  the  next 
class  remains  too  low  for  it. 

As  the  young  servant  whom  we  left  at  the  curate’s  or  the 
spinster’s  ‘  betters  ’  herself,  she  takes  advantage  of  the  public 
opinion  of  her  class  to  assume  importance  in  her  own  way. 
The  complaint  we  hear  from  mistresses  everywhere  now  is,  that 
applicants  fur  a  place  come  to  ask  questions,  and  not  to  answer 
them, — to  offer  terms,  and  not  humbly  to  accept  them;  so  that 
it  would  seem  that  they  consider  it  a  favour  to  propose  to  serve 
you — to  take  the  character  of  the  mistress  instead  of  taking  the 
character  of  the  servant.  Xo  doubt  this  is  just  the  state  of 
mind  in  which  many  ctindidates  apply  for  a  vacant  place ;  but 
wdierc  is  the  wonder  ?  All  they  hear  from  both  classes  —  em¬ 
ployers  and  employed — tends  to  make  them  believe  that  they 
are  the  most  valuable  commodity  in  creation.  Hence  the  inor¬ 
dinate  demands  that  we  hear  so  much  of,  w’ithoiit  any  improve¬ 
ment  of  qualification,  but  rather  with  a  marked  decline  in  the 
quality  of  service. 

Thus  far  the  case  seems  clear.  The  case  of  domestic  service 
is  actually  not  what  it  was.  The  public  opinion  of  the  working- 
class  has  changed  with  regard  to  it ;  and  the  public  opinion  of 
the  employing  class  has  too  hastily  resented  this  change,  and  has 
entered  into  conflict  where  it  should,  in  virtue  of  superior 
knowledge,  have  been  reasonable  and  forbearing.  There  is  not 
much  use  in  describing  what  one’s  grandmother’s  servants  were, 
and  sighing  over  the  difference  in  our  own  day.  It  would  be 
more  to  the  purpose  to  inquire  of  ourselves  what  we  have  done 
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to  deserve  to  be  as  well  treated  now  as  our  grandparents  were 
fifty  years  ago. 

SVhat  have  we  ever  done,  let  each  one  ask,  to  entitle  us  to  be 
skilfully  as  well  as  honestly  served  ?  The  wealthy  will  think  it 
sufficient  to  say,  that  they  are  willing  to  pay  liberally  for  service, 
both  in  wages  and  in  indulgence,  and  that  they  think  this  con¬ 
stitutes  a  sufficient  claim.  They  find  it  enough  in  other  kinds  of 
service.  If  they  want  a  farmstead  built,  or  a  garden  laid  out,  or 
their  house  decorated,  they  require  and  receive  good  work  in 
return  for  good  pay ;  and  they  therefore  expect  a  similar  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  a  similar  compact  in  the  case  of  domestic  service.  This 
looks  very  straightforward  at  first ;  but  there  is  a  grand  omission 
in  it.  Tlie  journeyman  builder,  gardener  or  house-painter,  has 
gone  through  an  apprenticeship  to  his  business,  and  brings  his 
skilled  labour  to  market ;  but  the  domestic  servant  has  no  estab¬ 
lished  means  of  training,  and  can  give  no  security  as  to  compe¬ 
tency.  The  hirer  may  learn  the  main  facts  as  to  the  candidate’s 
moral  character  and  general  capacity  ;  as  to  the  rest,  he  must  take 
his  chance.  He  may  satisfy  himself  that  the  new  footman  is  not 
likely  to  steal  his  plate,  or  get  drunk ;  but  his  manner  of  wait¬ 
ing  at  table,  and  keeping  the  plate  and  the  furniture,  must  be  a 
matter  of  experiment.  This  cannot  be  called  a  hardship,  simply 
because  it  cannot  be  helped.  The  training  of  servants  is  not 
exactly  the  business  of  that  class  of  society.  .Official,  profes¬ 
sional,  political,  and  landowning  gentlemen,  and  their  wives, 
have  something  else  to  do ;  and  it  follows  that  they  must  take 
tlieir  chance.  If  their  experience  under  such  chances  leads 
them  to  consider  how  some  effective  training  for  domestic  service 
may  be  instituted,  and  to  contribute  funds  and  thought  to  the 
«*bject,  so  much  the  better;  but  they  cimuot  be  expected  to  set 
up  such  a  school  in  their  own  houses.  The  service  there  has  to 
be  bought  ready  made. 

The  class  of  persons  who  have  large  establishments  and  great 
houses,  however,  employs  a  mere  fraction  of  the  domestic  service 
of  the  country.  By  associating  together,  and  seeing  a  large 
number  of  servants  in  their  own  houses,  they  are  apt  to  overrate 
their  position  as  purchasers  in  that  labour  market.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  there  are  nine  times  as  many  maids-of-all-work  in 
England  and  Wales  as  cooks  of  all  degrees.  The  employers  who 
are  chiefly  concerned  in  the  question  are  those  who  keep  one,  two, 
or  three  servants.  If  they  were  contented  we  should  hear  little 
grumbling  from  any  quarter.  What  then,  we  may  ask,  have 
they  done  to  entitle  themselves  to  good  service  in  their  homes  ? 

Some  of  them  must  have  done  a  great  deal ;  for  there  are 
certainly  many  thousands  of  good  servants  distributed  through 
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the  country ;  and  these  must  be  the  work  of  the  middle-class 
housekeepers.  If  the  cottage  girl  we  have  followed  through  her 
first  years,  ever  becomes  a  good  servant,  it  must  be  by  the  help 
of  some  good  mistress  of  that  class.  What  the  task  is  can  be 
understood  only  by  those  who  have  witnessed  the  bewilderment 
of  any  raw  girl  amidst  the  furniture  and  the  methods  of  a 
middle-class  house.  She  has  to  learn  the  use  of  a  hundred 
things  she  never  saw  before,  and  to  take  c;\re  of  articles  which 
seem  made  only  to  be  broken.  She  does  not  even  understand 
the  language  of  educated  ))eople;  she  sees  no  meaning  in  tiielr 
daily  arrangements,  and  cannot  remember  a  tithe  of  what  she  is 
told  and  must  not  forget.  The  drawing-room  which  she  would 
once  ‘  have  given  sixpence  to  see,’  if  she  had  not  got  in  gratis, 
because  ‘  it  was  as  good  as  a  play,’  she  has  herself  to  take  more  or 
less  charge  of ;  and  so  on  through  the  whole  system  of  the  house. 
Many  times  both  she  and  her  mistress  are  almost  in  despair,  — 
it  is  so  dithcult  both  to  teach  and  to  learn.  The  thing  is  dune, 
however.  There  is  a  class  of  neat  and  skilful  housemaids  in 
the  kingdom,  and  there  is  even  a  considerable  number  of  good 
plain  cooks.  The  mistresses  who  have  formed  them  naturally 
sigh  at  times  over  the  trouble,  and  the  damage,  and  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  time ;  but  they  have  their  recompense,  for  the 
most  part.  Too  often  they  lose  their  pupil  just  when  she  has 
become  thoroughly  valuable ;  but,  even  then,  they  should  re¬ 
member  that  for  some  time  they  have  been  comparatively  well 
served,  and  have  been  so  far  well  rewarded.  The  training  of 
the  apprentice-servant  is  a  set-off  against  the  higher  wages 
which  would  be  paid  to  a  professed  one. 

Who  else  does  anything  in  training  ‘the  largest  of  all  the 
‘  classes  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects  in  England?’  It  really  is 
difficult  to  point  out  any  other  resource  whatever.  We  have 
heard  of  good  women  here  and  there  who  have  taken  in,  for 
the  bare  cost  of  board,  two,  three,  or  four  young  women,  to  train 
for  service.  At  rare  intervals  of  space  or  time,  we  hear  of 
school-girls  being  taught  to  cook,  and  clean,  and  wasii ;  and 
there  are  a  few  old  endowments  among  us,  where  the  object  is 
professed,  and  pursued  with  more  or  less  of  success  or  failure ; 
but  we  certainly  have  no  resources  at  all  adequate  to  the  occa¬ 
sion.  We  are  at  a  point  of  time  when  this  branch  of  industry 
is  regarded  with  distaste  by  the  working  class,  but  when  up¬ 
wards  of  a  million  of  that  class  must  be  so  employed ;  and  we 
have  as  yet  done  nothing  towards  training  that  milli«)n  for  their 
work,  as  all  other  w'orkers  are  trained  :  and  then  we  complain  of 
their  quality  !  Great  are  the  obligations  of  society  towards  the 
gentlewomen  who  liave  done  duty  for  themselves  and  for  a 
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good  many  other  people.  It  ia  time  now  that  we  should  all  be 
learning  that  there  is  something  else  for  us  to  do  than  to 
grumble.  What  else  ? 

First,  it  seems  necessary  to  meet  the  new  liability  imposed 
by  the  expansion  of  industry  in  our  day.  We  must  raise  the 
function.  If  a  lad  or  a  lass  is  looked  upon  by  the  family  at 
home  as  ‘degraded’  by  going  to  service,  it  is  quite  time  to 
show,  on  our  part,  how  honourable  a  position  that  of  a  trust¬ 
worthy  domestic  actually  is.  We  find  some  valuable  remarks 
on  this  matter  in  the  chapter  on  ‘The  Household’  in  the 
‘Lady’s  Guide’ — a  very  sensible  volume,  which  we  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  notice  of  our  fair  readers  on  more  accounts  than 
one :  — 

‘  The  first  requisite  to  ensure  a  better  class  of  persons  for  service — 
such  as  will  have  higher  ideas  of  a  servant’s  duty,  and  more  desire  to 
improve  and  be  more  ready  to  become  attached  to  the  employer — is  to 
imbue  them,  by  some  means  or  other,  with  a  stronger  sense  of  the 
value  of  their  position.  This  will  hardly  be  disputed ;  yet  the  way  to 
bring  about  that  high  estimation  of  service  above  other  various  states 
of  life  among  the  lower  class  is  not  so  obvious,  and  has  to  be  sought 
by  indirect  advances.  Something  might  be  done  by  bestowing  still 
greater  care  than  is  at  present  usually  considered  needful  on  their 
personal  comforts  and  enjoyments;  something  more  by  taking  greater 
pains  with  the  details  of  family  governmenL  Having  done  all  this 
to  the  utmost,  it  will  then  be  fair  to  resort  to  the  most  promising  of 
all  measures  fur  the  desired  end,  namely,  that  of  making  the  admis¬ 
sion  t(?  our  houses  very  much  more  ditficult  than  it  ever  has  been  ;  so 
that  those  who  actually  enjoy  the  privilege  may  be  led  to  regard  it  as 
a  boon,  and  a  reward  for  special  qualifications  which  are  needed  for 
their  position.’  (P.  469.) 

‘  At  present,  those  whom  we  hire  to  do  us  service  seem  to  have  no 
idea  that  the  arrangement  is  equally  for  the  benefit  of  both  parties, 
and  that  it  is  as  much  needful  for  their  convenience  as  for  our  own. 
It  is  true,  they  might  do  other  work,  whilst  we  could  not  live  as  we 
do  without  servants  ;  but  if  they  had  the  pow'er  of  reasoning  a  little 
further,  they  might  see  that,  without  being  waited  on,  most  of  our 
refinements  on  which  the  mechanic  is  employed  must  be  abandoned. 
Whether  correct  or  not,  the  servants’  notion  is  that  we  require  them 
more  than  they  require  us  ;  hence  the  common  result  that  the  com¬ 
pact  entered  into,  viz.  to  afford  payment,  abundant  food,  and  a  certain 
degree  of  liberty  on  the  one  part,  and  to  do  a  stated  amount  of  duty 
on  the  other,  is  in  many  cases  strictly  observed  by  the  employers,  and 
left  unfulfilled  by  the  employed,  who  care  little  about  earning  recom¬ 
mendations  ;  for,  as  they  believe  that  they  are  wanted,  they  think 
that  they  shall  get  places  without  very  close  inquiry. 

‘They  are  perfectly  correct  in  the  latter  part  of  tliis  assumption; 
and  it  is  our  own  fault  that  recommendations  have  become  almost  un- 
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meaning  forms,  and  that  the  entrance  into  private  houses  is  not 
regarded  by  them  as  a  boon  and  the  reward  of  merit,  but  as  a  right 
for  tlie  exercise  of  which  it  is  not  wortli  while  to  make  any  moral 
preparation. 

‘  When,  according  to  the  prevailing  custom,  we  give  almost  the 
same  sort  of  cliaracter  to  everybody  who  has  not  committed  any 
flagrant  offence,  suppressing  every  doubt  whether  the  person  can  be 
safely  admitted  into  another  family,  we  encourage  misconduct  in  the 
bad,  take  away  restraining  influence  from  the  wavering,  and  do  a 
grievous  injustice  to  the  good ;  whilst  we  deprive  ourselves  of  any 
real  guarantee  for  the  respectability  or  efficiency  of  those  w’hom  we 
take  into  our  houses. 

‘It  seems  but  an  act  of  justice  to  reserve  domestic  service  as  a  pri¬ 
vilege  for  those  only  who  are  worthy  of  it.  There  arc  many  iiersons 
in  the  lower  classes  who  may  not  deserve  to  be  called  bad  characters, 
and  may  yet  be  very  unfit  to  be  inmates  of  a  private  family ;  those 
who  have  undisciplined  tempers,  strong  passions,  and  weak  principles, 
are  not  calculated  for  a  life  which  presents  the  very  difficulties  and 
temptations  that  they  are  not  able  to  withstand  ;  it  is  a  mercy  to  ex¬ 
clude  them,  and  thus  oblige  them  to  seek  mechanical  employment  of 
some  kind,  where  they  may  be  less  likely  to  fall  into  error,  or  where 
their  errors  may  be  less  prejudicial  to  others  than  in  the  close  contact 
of  the  members  of  a  household. 

‘Viewing  the  claim  to  enter  service  in  this  serious  light,  the  great 
mistake  at  once  becomes  apparent  of  the  plea,  “  We  must  not  take 
“  the  bread  out  of  the  poor  creatures’  mouths,”  so  often  used  to  excuse 
the  practice  of  passing  persons,  known  to  be  unworthy,  into  other 
places.  Vague  recommendations,  in  which  truth  is  suppres^d  and 
falsehood  too  often  implied,  are  resorted  to  for  this  purpose  ;  and 
tliough  misgivings  about  the  integrity  of  the  act  may  be  liushed  by 
pretended  feelings  of  benevolence,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a  selfish  de¬ 
sire  to  save  further  trouble  is  too  often  the  real  motive.  Consideration 
for  better  servants  ought  to  stop  this  practice ;  for  it  is  a  positive  in¬ 
justice  to  all  who  deserve  well,  the  value  of  whose  character  is  lost 
when  all  are  described  alike.  In  doubtful  cases,  even,  when  miscon¬ 
duct  has  not  l)een  flagrant,  and  yet  when  we  could  not  with  a  good 
conscience  pass  a  servant  into  another  family,  it  would  be  right  to 
have  the  courage  to  say,  “  You  have  not  given  me  reason  to  believe 
“  that  j  ou  are  sufficiently  temperate  or  firm  enough  against  tcmpta- 
“  tion  to  be  sure  that  a  future  employer’s  property  will  be  safe  with 
“you;”  or,  “You  have  not  sufficient  command  of  temper  to  make 
“  other  fellow-servants  comfortable  ;  ”  or,  “  You  are  not  clever 
“  enough  to  be  useful.  You  have  made  a  mistake  in  choosing  service 
“  for  your  living.  I  must  tell  the  truth  to  any  one  who  inquires 
“  about  you,  and  the  consequence  is  that  you  must  gain  your  bread 
“  some  other  way.  Had  you  a  proper  sense  of  the  value  of  a  servant’s 
“  station,  you  would  have  qualified  yourself  better  for  it ;  you  must 
“  not  fill  the  place  of  one  more  worthy.”  This  would  be  just  to  all 
others  in  the  house  who  have  earned  a  different  testimony  ;  and  per¬ 
haps  that  very  person  would  have  improved  if  either  he  or  she  had 
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entered  service  under  the  restraining  certainty  of  what  would  be  the 
consequences  of  ill-conduct. 

‘  To  begin  a  perfectly  conscientious  system  of  action  on  this  subject 
will  require  courage  and  good  judgment,  a  sense  of  responsibility  and 
strict  principles  of  justice,  and  it  must  take  time  for  it  to  become  the 
settled  habit  of  society  ;  until  then,  the  full  benefit  as  regards  the  in¬ 
fluence  on  servants  cannot  be  realised ;  but  we  might  all  do  some¬ 
thing  towards  it,  be  more  earnest  in  our  endeavours  to  be  just  in 
the  duty  of  giving  recommendations,  and  warn  our  servants  when 
we  engage  them  of  our  principles  and  practice  in  that  respect. 

‘  It  may  fairly  be  expected  that  good  candidates  will  multiply  when 
the  life  they  seek  will  be  understood  to  be  a  great  gain,  a  bettering  of 
their  condition,  and  an  opportunity  for  cultivation  not  enjoyed  by 
others  of  their  class ;  and  they  will  qualify  themselves  better,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  value  they  set  upon  it,  and  to  the  difficulty  they  find  in 
securing  it.’  (Pp.  487-91.) 

The  change  in  the  course  of  a  single  generation  in  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  domestic  duties  is  curiously  shown  by  contrasting  what 
they  then  w^ere  with  the  extremes  of  opinion  and  of  treatment 
at  present.  One  finds  here  and  there,  and  particularly  in  Ire¬ 
land,  and  in  old-fiishioned  provincial  towns  in  England,  specimens 
of  the  treatmetit  of  servants  as  it  used  to  be  sixty  years  ago. 
In  Ireland  the  thing  is  insufferable.  It  is  enough  to  prevent 
one’s  accepting  an  invitation  a  second  time  to  liouses  where  the 
system  prevails.  One  is  warned  on  arrival  to  keep  one’s 
drawers  and  wardrobe  locked,  as  the  hostess  can  never  answer 
for  her  servants.  The  hostess,  or  a  daughter,  unlocks  the  larder 
door  before  breakfast,  gets  out  the  loaf,  butter,  and  eggs,  brings 
the  loaf  herself  to  the  breakfast  table,  where  she  cuts  off  the 
due  number  of  rounds,  and  sends  them  down  to  be  toasted. 
The  keys  are  never  out  of  sight  or  hearing.  When  we  have 
witnessed  this  method  in  houses  where  half-a-dozen  or  more 
men  and  women  servants  are  kept,  and  when  we  have  once 
seen  the  dens  into  which  they  are  put  to  sleep,  and  the  open, 
way  in  which  they  are  treated  as  suspected  persons,  we  can  no 
longer  wonder  at  any  complaints  of  bad  servants  in  Ireland. 
The  wonder  is  that  any  self-respecting  man  or  woman 
should  ever  go  to  service.  It  need  not  be  supposed  that  this 
description  is  of  general  application  now  in  Ireland;  but  we 
speak  from  knowledge ;  and  such  a  state  of  things  accounts  for 
Miss  Edgeworth’s  way  of  writing  of  the  class  of  servants  as  the 
natural  enemies  of  childhood.  That  apparent  hardness  and 
insolence  in  so  genial  a  moralist  was  always  perplexing  to 
English  readers  till  they  went  to  Dublin,  where  they  found  a 
key  to  those  passages  of  her  educational  works.  In  England, 
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meantime,  there  are  households  where  it  is  still  the  custom  to 
lock  up  everything  that  can  be  put  under  lock  and  key.  'SYq 
have  ourselves  had  a  malicious  satisfaction  in  proving  to  house¬ 
holders  who  ‘  did  it  on  principle  ’  the  wastefulness  of  the  method. 
When  the  mistress  gives  out  after  breakfast  the  rations  for  the 
day, —  the  potatoes,  the  eggs,  the  butter,  the  sugar,  the  candles, 
and  flour,  and  salt,  and  even  the  bread,  she  is  well  aware  that 
not  a  crumb  or  grain  will  be  left  over.  Servants  naturally  consider 
themselves  entitled  to  consume  or  appropriate  whatever  is  doled 
out  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  being  consumed ;  whereas,  when 
the  stores  arc  left  open,  they  use  what  they  need,  and  no  more. 
Another  form  of  degradation  is  where  the  mistress — ‘on  prin- 
‘  ciple  ’  again  —  makes  her  house  a  nunnery  to  her  maidens.  She 
will  not  send  them  to  the  post-office,  if  she  can  go  herself ;  nor 
to  church,  except  in  her  train, —  so  painfully  does  she  dread  for 
them  the  snares  of  the  world.  We  have  even  known  her  lock 
them  into  one  or  two  back  rooms,  when  she  went  out,  lest  any¬ 
body  should  speak  with  them  at  a  window  or  door.  Such 
mistresses  cannot,  of  course,  keep  their  servants,  however 
charming  their  abode  may  look,  and  however  liberal  they  may 
be  of  tracts  and  fiimily-prayers,  and  even  of  entreaties  to  the 
young  women  to  stay.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing  to  see  such  a 
mistress  go  about  to  her  happier  neighbours,  each  time  that  she 
finds  herself  left  to  the  mercies  of  the  charwoman,  wistfully 
asking  how  thej/  keep  their  servants, —  for  five,  or  seven,  or  ten 
years.  AVhen  she  hears  of  friendly  relations  between  parlour 
and  kitchen,  of  mutual  confidence  and  attachment,  she  sighs 
with  envy ;  but  when  told  also  of  endeavours  to  provide 
pleasures  for  the  servants, —  of  country  walks,  occasional 
journeys,  attendance  on  exhibitions,  and  so  forth, —  she  ‘  cannot 
‘  think  it  right,’  and  goes  home  to  try  to  set  her  trap  for 
another  couple  of  novices,  who  are  to  live,  not  in  the  regulated 
freedom  of  a  Christian  household,  but  in  the  discipline  of  a 
convent  or  a  workhouse. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale  we  may  find  some  pleasant 
contrasts,  in  every  rank  of  society.  We  have  witnessed 
with  satisfaction  the  terras  on  which  the  young  maid-of-all- 
work  and  her  mistress  were  w’hen  the  mistress  was  willing 
to  provide  little  occasional  pleasures  for  the  girl, — under¬ 
taking  herself  to  boil  the  kettle  and  answer  the  door,  while  her 
maid  was  enjoying  a  holiday  walk,  or  a  tea-drinking  with  a 
neighbour.  It  is  the  same  spirit  which  we  find  in  some,  great 
houses,  fitting  up  a  reading-room  for  the  servants  in  the  base¬ 
ment, —  a  room  nicely  matted  and  well  lighted,  with  a  table 
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for  letter-writing,  containing  a  drawer  full  of  stationery;  a 
table  for  newspapers,  and  a  well-stocked  bookcase.  It  is  in 
the  same  spirit  that  wise  householders  refuse  to  lock  up  any¬ 
thing  that  is  their  own, —  that  is,  anything  but  letters  and 
papers.  There  are  many  such  dwellings ;  and  it  seems  to  be 
unquestionable  that  there  is  far  less  theft,  waste,  and  carelessness 
in  such  houses  than  in  those  in  which  everything  is  under  lock 
and  key.  Employers  who  show  this  respect  to  their  domestics 
have  a  right  to  be  particular  in  their  requirements ;  they  are 
sure  to  have  a  good  character  In  the  servant-class;  they  are 
therefore  not  likely  to  find  themselves  harbouring  thieves  or  pro¬ 
fligates  ;  and  with  every  fault,  short  of  dishonesty,  falsehood,  and 
profligacy',  the  most  generous  management  answers  best.  In  such 
households  the  diflBculty  which  we  hear  most  of,  the  wrangle 
about  the  servants’  table,  may  be  averted  by  the  plan  of  per¬ 
manent  board-wages.  Everybody  is  tired  of  hearing  of  the 
gluttony  of  the  class,  of  the  waste,  of  the  fastidiousness,  of  the 
insolence  of  a  set  of  persons  who  were  reared  on  potatoes  and 
buttermilk,  and  who  may  come  to  be  glad  of  a  crust  before  they 
die.  The  facts  may  be  true  ;  but  there  is  no  use  in  ringing  the 
changes  upon  them,  and  making  them  a  text  for  complaints  and 
indignation.  The  servants  who  run  to  extremes  in  hot  break¬ 
fasts,  and  luncheons,  and  suppers,  and  in  eating  five  or  six  meals 
a-day,  usually  do  it  in  assertion  or  consideration  of  their  rights 
and  dignities,  more  than  in  the  indulgence  of  their  appetites. 
There  is  ambition  in  the  demand  of  a  varied  and  luxurious 
table,  as  there  is  in  the  dandyism  of  menservants,  and  the 
crinolines  and  flower-wreaths  of  lady’s-maids.  Where  the 
affair  of  their  table  can  be  put  into  their  own  hands,  a  world 
of  strife  and  jealousy,  as  well  as  of  pernicious  indulgence,  is 
got  rid  of ;  but  the  trust  reposed  is  so  great  that  it  is  only  in 
the  best-governed  households  that  the  arrangement  can  exist. 
The  rate,  however,  at  which  board-wages  are  now  paid,  all  the 
year  round,  is  so  much  higher  than  formerly,  as  to  afford  a 
curious  measure  of  the  advancing  claims  of  the  kitchen.  In 
the  dear  ^days  of  war  and  corn-laws  the  board-wages  paid  in 
London  were  six  shillings  per  Aveek  for  the  women,  and  jten  for 
the  menservants, — beer  being  included.  Now  Ave  hear  of  ten 
or  twelve  shillings  for  the  women,  and  tAvelve  or  fourteen  for 
the  men,  besides  one  and  sixpence  each  for  beer.  We  have 
ascertained  that  the  average  cost  of  the  board  of  servants  (men 
and  Avomen)  in  the  great  London  Clubs,  at  the  present  time,  is 
about  twelve  shillings  a  week. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  how  this  fund  is  usually 
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managed, — what  proportion  of  the  servants  desire  to  save  out  of 
it, — and  how  much  less  they  care  for  eating  and  drinking  when 
no  controversy  is  inflamed  by  it.  We  believe,  however,  that 
wherever  this  plan  has  been  tried,  it  is  found  to  be  popular 
with  the  servants  themselves,  and  •that  they  save  money  out 
of  the  allowance.  The  objection  to  it  is,  that  it  throws  con¬ 
siderable  temptation  in  their  way,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
cook,  who  is  responsible  for  the  provisions  of  the  family.  If 
there  are  really  many  houses  where  no  bit  or  scrap  or  drop 
from  the  upper  table  is  ever  touched  below,  we  need  no  further 
evidence  of  the  thorough  respectability  of  a  portion  of  the  class 
of  domestic  servants,  nor  of  their  rise  in  proportion  to  tlie 
elevation  of  their  position.  Our  grandmothers  would  certainly 
not  have  hazarded  such  an  arrangement ;  and  they  had  actually 
a  rooted  belief  that  no  maidservant  could  resist  helping  herself 
to  tea  and  sugar,  however  plentifully  the  lower  tea-table  was 
supplied.  We  all  remember,  probably,  the  device  of  those 
days,  of  putting  into  the  caddy  a  card,  on  which  was  written, 
‘  Kemember  the  commandment,  “  Thou  shalt  not  steal!”  ’  We 
ourselves  are  reminded  how  a  strong  sensation  was  produced  by 
a  saucy  boy,  who  deposited  in  the  same  place  a  drawing  of  an 
old  housekeeper  hanging,  with  the  inscription,  ‘  This  is  what 
‘  you’ll  come  to.’  ‘  O,  Master  Charles  !  ’  was  reproachfully 
said  to  him  next  morning,  ‘  how  could  you  say  such  a  thing  of 
*  me,  that  I  should  ever  be  hanged  ?  ’ 

Our  female  readers,  who  are  accustomed  to  order  the  family 
table,  may  wonder  what  is  done  with  the  remains  of  food  in 
houses  where  the  servants  purchase  their  own  provisions.  But 
the  fact  is  that  a  more  minute  attention  to  the  art  of  cookery,  and 
the  expedients  by  which  a  moderate  table  may  be  well  supplied, 
removes  this  difficulty  by  cutting  off  those  large  and  wasteful 
household  joints  of  meat  which  encumber  our  English  tables  and 
load  our  butchers’  bills.  This,  however,  is  a  question  which  it 
does  not  lie  in  our  way  to  treat,  except  as  it  is  implicated  with  the 
consideration  of  the  destiny  of  domestic  servants.  While  dis¬ 
cussing  the  case  of  an  expenditure  of  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen 
shillings  a  week  on  food  alone,  as  an  alternative  of  something 
more  extravagant  still,  we  ought  to  remember  what  lies  behind, 
and  what  before,  this  stage  of  a  servant’s  life.  No  consideration 
can  well  be  graver. 

In  the  family  cottage,  parents  and  sisters  may  now  be  living 
on,  not  ten  or  twelve  shillings  a-head  for  food  alone,  but  that 
single  amount  for  the  total  expenses  of  the  family.  At  best, 
there  is  seldom  more  than  1/.  a  week,  by  the  united  earnings. 
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out  of  which  to  provide  everything.  Saucy,  selfish  servants 
get  rid  of  the  fact,  by  saying  ‘  I  can’t  think  how  they  do  it ;  ’ 
but  how  does  the  son,  a  footman,  think  of  it, — or  the  daughter, 
the  housemaid  in  London  ?  This  is  what  we  should  all  like  to 
know  ;  and  this  was  in  the  minds  of  the  promoters  of  the  Pro¬ 
vident  Institution  for  Servants,  when  they  waited  on  Prince 
Albert,  and  discussed  the  case  with  him,  and  obtained  his  ready 
promise  to  take  the  chair  on  the  occasion  when  he  delivered  his 
excellent  address.  If  he  was  deeply  affected  at  the  lapse  of  a 
large  ])roportion  of  the  class  into  ultimate  pauperism,  what 
must  it  be  to  the  parents  in  the  cottage  to  know  that  their 
children,  now  spending  the  prime  of  their  life  in  ease  and 
luxury,  must,  almost  inevitably,  die  in  a  workhouse?  \yhat 
must  it  be  to  the  best  order  of  London  servants  to  learn  such 
facts  as  the  following,  regarding  their  class  ? 

‘  Tlint,  in  fact,  to  a  very  large  proportion  of  this  class,  pecuniary 
assistance  is  necessary  in  old  age.  That  the  number  of  old  servants 
who  are  paupers  in  workhouses  is  immense. 

‘  From  returns  then  recently  obtained  it  appears  that,  of  the  1506 
adult  inmates  of  the  St.  Marylebone  workhouse  on  the  oth  of  May, 
1849,  1032  had  been  domestic  servants  ;  of  545  males,  378  hud  been 
servants,  and  of  the  961  females,  654  had  been  servants.  In  St. 
George’s,  Hanover  Square,  10th  May,  1849,  number  of  poor  in  work- 
house,  males  205  ;  of  these  68  had  been  servants.  Females,  128  ;  of 
these  94  had  been  servants.  Total,  333.  Total  had  been  servants, 
162.  Salford,  10th  May,  1849 :  Total  males,  101,  none  had  been 
servants.  Total  females,  176,  of  whom  97  had  been  servants.  St. 
Pancras,  1333  of  all  ages,  of  whom  35  were  male,  and  147  female 
servants.  St.  James’s,  Westminster,  234  males,  of  whom  42  had 
been  servants;  and  383  females,  of  whom  241  had  been  servants.’ 
(P.  29.) 

On  the  same  page  wc  are  reminded,  ‘  That  servants  as  a  class 
‘  are  not  provident ;  that  tliere  is  little  in  the  conditions  of  ser- 
‘  vice  which  leads  to  providence ;  ’  and  this  is  the  part  of  the 
case  which  we  have  to  lay  to  heart.  How  can  the  position  of 
the  domestic  servant  ever  be  elevated  if  his  career  ends  in  the 
workhouse  ?  What  conclusions  are  we  to  make  out  while  we 
have  this  tact  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  com¬ 
plaints  we  are  hearing  every  day  of  the  height  to  which  wages 
have  risen  ? 

The  oddest  contradiction  occurs  when  the  arguers  and  com¬ 
plainants  come  to  no  conclusion  at  all,  but  assert  in  the  same 
breath  that  wages  are  unconscionably  high,  and  that  their  servants 
‘  cannot  possibly  dress  for  the  money.’  The  same  sort  of  moral 
preachers  contend  against  one  another,  that  wages  are  ‘  too 
‘  good  ’  and  ‘  not  good  enough,’  without  specifying  the  object  to 
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be  kept  in  view.  It  would  cost  them  no  great  trouble  to  sec 
what  the  object  actually  is.  Servants  work  to  earn  their  bread ; 
and  this  of  course  includes,  as  in  all  such  estimates,  their 
maintenance  while  they  live.  Do  we  pay  our  servants  enough 
for  this  purpose,  or  not  enough,  or  more  than  is  necessary  for 
it  ?  In  finding  an  answer  to  this  question,  we  must  carefully 
remember  that  the  class  concerned  does  not  consist  of  butlers 
at  50/.  a-year,  or  cooks  or  lady’s-maids,  with  about  the  same 
pay  in  money  or  gifts.  We  must  include  a  million  and  more 
of  general  servants,  housemaids,  middle-class  cooks,  and  nursery 
maids,  whose  wages  lie  between  18/.  and  8/.  a-year. 

Maids-of-all-work  in  lodging-houses  risk  life  and  health  for 
high  earnings  ;  hut  other  ‘  general  servants  ’  have  lower  wages 
than  any  other  class  in  service.  The  lodging-house  servant  has 
not  ])roper  sleep,  proper  comfort  of  any  kind.  She  is  worried 
and  worked  out  of  her  life  for  a  few  years  (if  she  can  hold  out 
so  long),  and  she  is  conscious  of  having  fallen  into  the  habit  of 
doing  everything  badly,  and  of  having  ceased  to  be  able  to  do 
things  well ;  but  she  makes  money  fast,  from  the  gifts  of  the 
lodgers  who  ask  special  service  from  her.  One  comes  in  very 
late  at  night ;  and  another  wants  his  breakfast  very  early. 
She  may  have  to  go  to  an  asylum  (where  maids-of-all-work 
and  governesses  make  up  the  bulk  of  female  patients),  but  she 
may  hold  out ;  and  so  she  toils  on,  with  three  or  four  hours’ 
sleep  at  night,  and  incessant  turmoil  through  the  day,  for 
the  sake  of  getting  20/.  a-year  instead  of  10/. ;  and,  when 
all  is  done,  she  finds  that  the  wear  and  tear  of  clothes 
(which  she  has  no  time  to  mend),  and  the  drawbacks  from  ill¬ 
ness,  have  left  her  no  richer  than  if  she  had  been  living 
more  rationally  for  wages  of  10/.  Of  the  400,000  maids-of- 
all-work  few  have  more  than  10/.  a-year,  and  many  have  no 
more  than  81.  It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  their  laying  by  money  ; 
and  their  service  incapacitates  them  for  anything  higher,  be¬ 
cause  it  prevents  their  being  proficients  in  any  one  depart¬ 
ment  of  service.  How  much  can  the  housemaid  lay  by  out 
of  her  10/.,  12/.,  or  15/.  a-year?  or  the  middle-class  cook 
out  of  her  12/.,  15/.,  or  18/.?  Some  persons  who  lecture 
them  on  improvidence  assume  that  out  of  15/.  they  might 
lay  by  10/.,  and  so  on ;  but  any  sensible  housewife  will 
say  at  once  that  this  is  absurd.  The  plainest  and  most  econo¬ 
mical  style  of  dress,  resjjectable  enough  for  a  middle-class 
kitchen,  cannot,  we  are  assured,  be  provided  for  less  than  6/.  in 
the  country,  and  7/.  in  town.  Then,  is  the  maidservant  never 
to  do  a  kind  act  to  her  own  family,  or  anybotly  else, — never  to 
pay  postage, — never  to  buy  a  book  or  anything  that  is  not 
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wearable  ?  Is  she  to  have  no  taste  and  no  liking  about  her 
dress,  but  to  determine  all  her  purchases  by  the  one  consideration 
of  cheapness  (present  or  ultimate)?  Under  no  circumstances 
could  such  rigidity  be  expected  or  desired  ;  and  certainly  there 
is  no  chance  of  it,  while  the  difference  between  rigidity  and  a 
pleasant  freedom  in  spending  will  take  effect  in  so  minute  and 
so  remote  a  way  as  in  the  servant-maid’s  case.  Suppose  her 
to  lay  by  51.  a-year,  whenever  parents  or  sisters  do  not  need 
help,  and  when  she  is  settled  in  a  good  place,  in  health  and 
credit.  It  is  a  blessing  to  her,  many  a  time,  that  she  has  done 
it.  When  an  old  mother  is  dying,  or  a  young  sister,  or  she 
herself,  is  out  of  place,  her  savings  preserve  her  credit,  her 
fortunes,  and  her  prospects ;  but  what  can  they  amount  to 
when  she  grows  old  ?  Certainly  nothing  that  she  can  live  on, 
though  they  may  be  a  substantial  comfort  as  a  part-mainten¬ 
ance.  Few  of  the  class  can  be  expected  to  look  forward  so 
far,  with  sufficient  clearness  and  resolution  to  enable  them  to 
secure  anything  like  an  independence.  It  is  more  natural  for 
them  to  prefer  taking  their  chance.  They  may  marry ;  they 
may  never  live  to  be  old ;  something  may  turn  up;  they  will 
trust  in  Providence  that  they  shall  never  have  to  beg  their 
bread ;  and  we  find  a  large  proportion  of  them  in  the  work- 
house  at  last. 

Men-servants  are  usually  in  service  only  for  a  part  of  their 
lives ;  and  thus  they  have  more  inducement  to  save,  as  well  as 
higher  wages  to  save  out  of.  The  butler  and  footman  look 
forward  to  keeping  a  shop  or  a  public-house  some  day;  and 
we  meet  them  as  greengrocers,  poulterers,  or  dairymen,  before 
their  best  years  are  over.  They  have  saved  a  small  capital  to 
start  with ;  and  they  have  probably  married  the  cook  or  the 
housemaid.  It  might  have  been  better  not,  as  modern  domestics 
do  not  usually  make  good  wives  for  poor  men.  Their  ideas  are 
on  too  large  a  scale,  ami  they  do  not  understand  the  minute 
economy  of  a  working-class  home.  However  this  may  be,  here 
is  the  investment  of  the  manservant’s  savings,  and  of  his  wife’s, 
if  she  has  any  ;  and,  in  a  vast  number  of  instances,  we  have  no 
doul)t  that  these  well-earned  accumulations  of  years  are  frittered 
away  in  a  few  months  of  ill-judged  investment  or  unsuccessful 
trade.  If  ever  there  be  a  time  when  a  man  regrets  the  ease 
and  security  of  service  in  a  well-ordered  household,  it  is  when 
he  has  to  encounter  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life,  alone, 
with  a  rising  family  about  him.  Happier  is  the  lot  of  the  few 
old  coachmen,  butlers,  valets,  or  housekeepers,  whom  one 
may  now  and  then  see  in  old  houses,  for  they  can  never 
come  to  want,  or  waste  their  savings.  They  are  not  turned 
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off  because  they  are  worn  out,  after  spending  their  lives 
in  the  family  service.  They  trot  about  on  errands,  and  keep 
up  the  forms  of  the  life  below  stairs,  and  doze  by  the  fire¬ 
side,  and  gossip  with  familiar  guests  about  old  days ;  but 
long  and  faithful  service  has  done  more  for  them  than  employ 
and  maintain  them ;  it  has  incorporated  them  into  a  family :  it 
has  given  them  a  home.  There  are  almshouses  to  receive  some 
of  these  old  people.  Many  are  watched  over  in  their  lodgings, 
or  when  boarded  with  an  acquaintance,  by  the  family  whom 
they  served  as  long  as  they  could.  Some  have  saved  enough  to 
purchase  a  sufficient  annuity.  In  one  way  or  another,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  those  who  have  fulfilled  a  long  service  in  one 
household  are  preserved  from  a  dependence  on  charity  ;  but  the 
eommon  complaint  at  present,  and  a  true  one,  is  that  long  ser¬ 
vice  in  one  place  has  become  rare ;  and  it  is  this  which  brings 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  class  to  the  workhouse.  Their 
money  has  been  consumed  in  frequent  changes,  and  in  inter¬ 
vals  between  two  services ;  they  have  created  no  attachment 
in  their  employers,'  and  acquired  no  claim  upon  anybody  to 
save  them  from  the  consequences  of  their  own  levity  or  ineffi¬ 
ciency.  The  remedy  for  this  great  evil  will  not  be  found  by 
argument  whether  servants  are  i)aid  ‘  too  little,’  or  ‘  too  much.’ 
No  amount  of  pay  would  save  such  rovers.  They  should  not 
be  countenanced.  A  little  discountenance  would  presently 
amend  their  theory  and  practice,  or  send  them  out  of  service 
altogether.  But,  under  present  difficulties,  mistresses  of  house¬ 
holds  arc  as  much  too  light  in  the  act  of  engaging  a  servant 
as  they  are  too  heavy  in  their  requisitions  afterwards.  Some 
even  avow  that  they  hire  only  for  short  periods,  finding  that 
‘  new  brooms  sweep  clean,’  and  that  good  behaviour  may  be 
reckoned  on  at  the  beginning  of  a  service.  But  there  is  mis¬ 
calculation  here,  which  ought  soon  to  be  its  own  cure.  The 
servant  class  inquire  the  character  of  employers  as  carefully  as 
the  employers  inquire  theirs,  and  jwssibly  they  get  the  more 
accurate  information;  a  mistress  who  proceeds  on  a  theory 
of  frequent  change  will  therefore  soon  find  herself  ap[)lied  to 
only  by  mere  hangers-on,  —  by  adventurers,  slatterns,  inca¬ 
pable  pretenders, — in  short,  by  people  who  cannot  do  better. 
Her  fate  is  certain ;  she  will  soon  be  dependent  on  charwomen 
and  job  waiters.  We  hear  more  and  more  tendency  to  this 
descent  in  mistresses  of  households,  but  it  is  their  own  fault. 
They  become  reckless,  and  profess  to  hope  for  nothing  better 
than  getting  on  by  hook  and  by  crook  till  some  chance  lodges  a 
good  servant  within  their  doors.  But  they  forget  that,  if  this 
undeserved  piece  of  good  fortune  ever  befalls  them,  they  offer 
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DO  inducements  to  retain  it,  and  that  without  consideration 
and  self-respect  no  good  service  is  to  be  had  or  preserved. 

Thus,  in  every  way,  providence  seems  to  be  declining  in  the 
relation  of  domestic  service ;  both  parties  are  growing  dis¬ 
satisfied  ;  and  while  more  money  is  paid  than  perhaps  ever  be¬ 
fore,  less  benefit  obtained  in  return.  There  is  no  evading  the 
necessity  brought  home  to  us  by  the  change  of  times.  We 
must  elevate  the  function  of  domestic  service  by  adequate  pay, 
by  high  and  steady  requisitions  on  the  part  of  the  employer ; 
and  by  making  our  treatment  of  servants  correspond  with  those 
requisitions.  If  we  compete  with  other  classes  of  employers  of 
labour,  we  must  offer  good  wages,  more  freedom  of  habits  and 
pursuits  than  was  formerly  thought  of,  and  a  kind  and  degree 
of  friendliness  corresponding  with  the  increased  trust.  Those 
who  cannot  pay  higher  wages  than  formerly  must  perforce  have 
a  lower  choice  of  servants.  Those  who  can  should  consider  the 
money  well  spent  which  surrounds  them  with  contented  and  will¬ 
ing  dependants,  reflects  credit  on  their  households,  and  puts  the 
future  of  these  servants  within  their  own  power.  In  such  a 
household  there  are  sure  to  be  subjects  of  interest  in  common 
between  employers  and  employed.  Books  are  lent  from  the 
library;  the  news  of  the  day  is  spoken  of;  the  progress  of  any 
war  is  explained,  by  map  as  well  as  newspaper;  opportunity  is 
found  or  made  for  intelligent  domestics  to  attend  an  occasional 
lecture,  and  exhibition,  and  concert.  We  have  known  music 
encouraged,  as  well  as  drawing,  and  much  gratitude  excited  by  a 
little  thoughtfulness  in  providing  for  violin  or  flute  practice, 
without  annoyance  to  guests.  If  it  be  true  that  in  some  great 
houses  games  of  chance,  and  even  high  play,  are  tolerated  in 
the  servants’  hall,  and  that  the  same  detestable  amusements  are 
common  in  the  public-houses  resorted  to  by  servants  in  London, 
we  may  well  be  glad  of  any  opening  for  the  encouragement 
of  innocent  pursuits,  and  especially  in  any  direction  of  art. 
If  it  is  a  sign  of  advancing  civilisation  in  our  country  that  the 
highest  order  of  music  is  practised  in  little  back  parlours  in 
Whitechapel,  when  the  shop  is  shut, — if  we  have  pleasure  in 
thinking  of  the  firmily  groups  there  singing  Handel  and  Men¬ 
delssohn,  why  should  not  the  same  thing  be  desired  for  the 
servants’  hall  ?  We  are  also  certain  tl\at  it  is  of  great  utility 
to  provide  a  good  supply  of  entertaining  books,  and  that  in  none 
of  the  humbler  ranks  of  life  is  a  taste  for  reading  more  valuable 
than  among  educated  servants.  Why  not  good  music  and  good 
literature,  wherever  the  domestics  can  be  led  to  prefer  them  to 
ruinous  cardplaying  or  frivolous  gossip  ? 

The  closer  intercourse  which  proceeds  from  personal  friend- 
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off  because  they  are  worn  out,  after  spending  their  lives 
in  the  family  service.  They  trot  abtmt  on  errands,  and  keep 
up  the  forms  of  the  life  below  stairs,  and  doze  by  the  fire¬ 
side,  and  gossip  with  familiar  guests  about  old  days ;  but 
long  and  faithful  service  has  done  more  for  them  than  employ 
and  maintain  them ;  it  has  incorporated  them  into  a  family  :  it 
has  given  them  a  home.  There  are  almshouses  to  receive  some 
of  these  old  people.  Many  are  watched  over  in  their  lodgings, 
or  when  boarded  with  an  acquaintance,  by  the  family  whom 
*  they  served  as  long  us  they  could.  Some  have  saved  enough  to 
purchase  a  sufficient  annuity.  In  one  way  or  another,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  those  who  have  fulfilled  a  long  service  in  one 
household  are  preserved  from  a  dependence  on  charity ;  but  the 
common  complaint  at  present,  and  a  true  one,  is  that  long  ser¬ 
vice  in  one  place  has  become  rare ;  and  it  is  this  which  brings 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  class  to  the  workhouse.  Their 
money  has  been  consumed  in  frequent  changes,  and  in  inter¬ 
vals  between  two  services ;  they  have  created  no  attachment 
in  their  employers,  and  acquired  no  claim  upon  anybody  to 
save  them  from  the  consequences  of  their  own  levity  or  ineffi¬ 
ciency.  The  remedy  for  this  great  evil  will  not  be  found  by 
argument  whether  servants  are  paid  ‘  too  little,’  or  ‘  too  much.’ 
No  amount  of  pay  w’ould  save  such  rovers.  They  should  not 
be  countenanced.  A  little  discountenance  would  j)resently 
amend  their  theory  and  practice,  or  send  them  out  of  service 
altogether.  But,  under  present  difficulties,  mistresses  of  house¬ 
holds  are  as  much  too  light  in  the  act  of  engaging  a  servant 
as  they  are  too  heavy  in  their  requisitions  afterwards.  Some 
even  avow  that  they  hire  only  for  short  periods,  finding  that 
‘  new  brooms  sweep  clean,’  and  that  good  behaviour  may  be 
reckoned  on  at  the  beginning  of  a  service.  But  there  is  mis¬ 
calculation  here,  w’hich  ought  soon  to  be  its  own  cure.  The 
servant  class  inquire  the  character  of  employers  as  carefully  as 
the  employers  inquire  theirs,  and  jwssibly  they  get  the  more 
accurate  information ;  a  mistress  who  proceeds  on  a  theory 
of  frequent  change  will  therefore  soon  find  herself  applied  to 
only  by  mere  hangers-on,  —  by  adventurers,  slatterns,  inca¬ 
pable  pretenders, — in  short,  by  people  who  cannot  do  better. 
Her  fate  is  cert.ain;  she  will  soon  be  dependent  on  charwomen 
and  job  waiters.  We  hear  more  and  more  tendency  to  this 
descent  in  mistresses  of  households,  but  it  is  their  own  fault. 
They  become  reckless,  and  profess  to  hope  for  nothing  better 
than  getting  on  by  hook  and  by  crook  till  some  chance  lodges  a 
good  servant  within  their  doors.  But  they  forget  that,  if  this 
undeserved  piece  of  good  fortune  ever  befalls  them,  they  offer 
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DO  inducements  to  retain  it,  and  that  without  consideration 
and  self-respect  no  good  service  is  to  be  had  or  preserved. 

Thus,  in  every  way,  providence  seems  to  be  declining  in  the 
relation  of  domestic  service ;  both  parties  are  growing  dis¬ 
satisfied  ;  and  while  more  money  is  paid  than  perhaps  ever  be¬ 
fore,  less  benefit  obtained  in  return.  There  is  no  evading  the 
necessity  brought  home  to  us  by  the  change  of  times.  We 
must  elevate  the  function  of  domestic  service  by  adequate  pay, 
by  high  and  steady  requisitions  on  the  part  of  the  employer ; 
and  by  making  our  treatment  of  servants  correspond  with  those 
requisitions.  If  we  compete  with  other  classes  of  employers  of 
labour,  we  must  offer  good  wages,  more  freedom  of  habits  and 
pursuits  than  was  formerly  thought  of,  and  a  kind  and  degree 
of  friendliness  corresponding  with  the  increased  trust.  Those 
who  cannot  pay  higher  wages  than  formerly  must  perforce  have 
a  lower  choice  of  servants.  Those  who  can  should  consider  the 
money  well  spent  which  surrounds  them  with  contented  and  will¬ 
ing  dependants,  reflects  credit  on  their  households,  and  puts  the 
future  of  these  servants  within  their  own  power.  In  such  a 
liouschold  there  are  sure  to  be  subjects  of  interest  in  common 
between  employers  and  employed.  Books  are  lent  from  the 
library;  the  news  of  the  day  is  spoken  of;  the  progress  of  any 
war  is  e.\plalned,  by  map  as  well  as  newspaper ;  opportunity  is 
found  or  made  for  intelligent  domestics  to  attend  an  occasional 
lecture,  and  exhibition,  and  concert.  We  have  known  music 
encouraged,  as  well  as  drawing,  and  much  gratitude  excited  by  a 
little  thoughtfulness  in  providing  for  violin  or  flute  practice, 
without  annoyance  to  guests.  If  it  be  true  that  in  some  great 
houses  games  of  chance,  and  even  high  play,  are  tolerated  in 
the  servants’  hall,  and  that  the  same  detestable  amusements  are 
common  in  the  public-houses  resorted  to  by  servants  in  London, 
we  may  well  be  glad  of  any  opening  for  the  encouragement 
of  innocent  pursuits,  and  especially  in  any  direction  of  art. 
If  it  is  a  sign  of  advancing  civilisation  in  our  country  that  the 
highest  order  of  music  is  practised  in  little  back  parlours  in 
Whitechapel,  when  the  shop  is  shut, — if  we  have  pleasure  in 
thinking  of  the  family  groups  there  singing  Handel  and  jMcn- 
delssohn,  why  should  not  the  same  thing  be  desired  for  the 
servants’ hall  ?  We  are  also  certain  tl\at  it  is  of  great  utility 
to  provide  a  good  supply  of  entertaining  books,  and  that  in  none 
of  the  humbler  ranks  of  life  is  a  taste  for  reading  more  valuable 
than  among  educated  servants.  Why  not  good  music  and  good 
literature,  wherever  the  domestics  can  be  led  to  prefer  them  to 
ruinous  cardplaying  or  frivolous  gossip  ? 

The  closer  intercourse  which  proceeds  from  personal  friend- 
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liness  must  grow  of  itself.  If  we  are  much  in  the  world,  and 
will  look  about  us,  we  shall  perceive  that  there  are  two  orders 
of  domestics,  as  of  employers,  as  regarded  from  this  point  of 
view.  The  greater  number  of  servants,  including  some  of  the 
best,  cherish  a  strong  esprit  de  corps.  We  assert  this  confi¬ 
dently,  though  it  is  customary  to  reckon  the  absence  of  such  a 
spirit  as  among  the  disadvantages  of  the  occupation.  The 
generality  of  servants,  however,  hold  by  their  order  very 
staunchly, — admit  no  misconduct  in  servants,  tell  no  tides  on 
any  compulsion,  and  are  long  in  making  up  their  minds  to  avail 
themselves  of  any  special  institution,  or  to  admit  any  novelty, 
lest  they  should  be  in  some  incautious  way  deserting  or  dis¬ 
countenancing  their  body.  They  have  their  own  ideas  about 
intercourse  with  their  employers.  They  hold  that  their  masters 
and  mistresses  have  their  own  world  to  live  in  and  for;  and 
that  servants  have  theirs;  and  that  neither  has  any  business 
with  the  other.  In  such  cases  there  may  be  all  needful  friend¬ 
liness  ;  but  there  can  be  no  friendship,  no  attachment,  no 
mutual  confidence, — however  strong  may  be  the  trustworthi¬ 
ness  and  the  trust.  But  there  are  also  domestics, — and  not  a 
very  few, — simple-minded  and  warm-hearted,  and  perhaps 
something  higher.  These  find  it  a  comfort  and  pleasure  to 
speak  confidingly  to  their  employer  of  their  families  and  old 
interests  of  every  kind,  to  express  feelings,  and  seek  advice  and 
sympathy.  This  tendency  need  not  sever  them  from  their  own 
class  ;  but  it  sometimes  does.  We  have  known  domestics  who, 
sound-hearted,  generous-tempered,  and  amiable,  had  yet  no  weak¬ 
ness  towards  their  own  order,  but  rather  a  tendency  to  disgust 
at  any  meanness  and  vulgarity  in  the  kitchen,  and  to  criticism 
and  quizzing  of  the  foibles  of  the  class.  They  lived  in  perfect 
good  faith  and  good  humour  with  their  comrades ;  but,  if  they 
must  show  any  partiality  for  one  of  the  parties, — the  above  or 
the  below  stairs, — they  w’ould  certainly  ally  themselves  with 
the  enlightenment  and  refinement  of  the  drawing-room.  It  is 
in  such  cases  that  a  real  friendship  may  subsist  between  master 
and  butler,  and  yet  more  between  mistress  and  maid.  Where 
it  naturally  occurs,  without  any  injustice  of  favouritism  on  the 
one  side,  or  any  bad  faith  on  the  other,  the  relation  of  domestic 
service  may  be  eonsldered  to  have  reached  its  highest  elevation. 
Employers  who  have  been  accustomed  to  live  on  these  terms 
with  domestics  thus  incorporated  with  the  family  organisation, 
read  with  surprise  such  w.arnlngs  as  are  given  (wisely  and 
kindly)  in  the  ‘  Lady’s  Guide,’  against  a  reiKillant  demeanour 
towards  servants, —  against  mortifying  their  feelings,  and 
depressing  their  minds.  Such  a  demeanour  does,  however, 
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cxUt,  and  is  but  too  common.  And  this  leads  us  to  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  one  more  view  of  the  case  of  domestic  service. 

Tlie  thing  that  is  oftenest  said  about  it  is  that  it  is  a  position 
of  great  advantage,  from  its  freedom  from  care  and  its  regular 
and  substantial  comfort.  This  is  the  consideration  which  is 
assumed  to  be  always  ready  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  undeniable 
privileges  of  other  modes  of  industry.  We  must  reflect  for  a 
moment  how  far  the  thing  supposed  is  true. 

Can  any  human,  being,  anywhere,  ‘  live  by  bread  alone  ’  ? 
What  right  have  we  to  imagine  that  material  welfare  suffices 
for  servant-maids,  any  more  than  for  philosophers  or  patriots? 
Is  there  a  child  who  does  not  feel  the  dreariness  of  llobinson 
Crusoe’s  life,  when  he  had  got  about  him  all  that  he  wanted  for 
his  bodily  needs?  Is  there  anybody  who  questions  the  pre¬ 
ferableness  of  the  herb-dinner  with  love,  to  the  feast  with  hale  ? 
If  these  proverbial  instances  are  true,  it  must  be  true  that 
w'orkingwomen  arc  likely  to  be  happier  in  their  father’s  cottage, 
living  on  potatoes  and  buttermilk,  than  in  the  manor-house 
kitchen,  with  five  varied  meals  a  day.  Moreover,  if  freedom 
from  care  means  an  easy  mind,  and  not  merely  a  certainty 
of  a  provision  from  day  to  day,  the  supposition  is  not  generally 
true.  Servants  have  great  and  various  troubles ;  and  very  few 
indeed  are  free  from  serious  anxieties  and  annoyances.  We 
have  seen  something  of  the  life  of  the  young  girl  entering 
service,  and  of  the  over-driven  maid-of-all-work,  growing  reck¬ 
less  from  incessant  bustle,  nervous  for  want  of  sleep,  and 
rapacious  for  pay,  in  dread  of  the  workhouse.  Each  order  of 
service  has  its  troubles,  in  the  same  way.  The  general-servant 
is  pitied  by  friends  for  her  lonely  life ;  and  it  must  at  times 
be  a  trial :  but  it  is  so  much  more  of  a  blessing  that  it  is  the 
one  circumstance  for  which  she  is  envied  by  the  lady’s-maid, 
housemaid  and  cook,  who  live  together  without  any  mutual 
regard.  If  we  consider  for  a  moment,  we  shall  see  how 
small  is  the  chance  of  finding  a  friend  or  a  pleasant  companion 
in  a  person  with  whom  you  are  thrown,  without  any  choice 
or  any  prior  knowledge.  We  should  think  it  an  evil  for  which 
nothing  could  compensate,  to  be  compelled  to  pass  our  lives 
with  one,  two  or  three  entire  strangers,  who  certainly  must 
have  some  faults,  and  who  may  have  no  affinity  with  us 
Avhatever.  Perhaps  we  feel  that  we  would  rather  sweep  a 
crossing  —  free  to  go  home  to  some  corner  where  we  could  be 
alone,  —  than  live  all  day  and  sleep  all  night  in  the  same  room 
with  a  person  or  jxjrsons  whom  we  should  never  have  chosen 
for  companionship.  It  has  always  appeared  to  us  that.  Instead 
of  wondering  at  kitchen-quarrels,  and  asking  why  servants 
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cannot  agree,  we  should  rather  be  surprised  that  there  is  so 
much  decent  show  of  amicableness  as  there  is.  Now  and  then 
we  obtain  some  glimpse  of  what  such  a  life  is  like.  We  find 
that  the  two  maids  who  serve  the  house  have  not  spoken  at 
table  for  a  week.  This  comes  out,  not  by  any  ‘  peaching  ’  by 
either,  but  by  some  accident  showing  that  neither  knows  the 
other's  engagements  or  proceedings ;  and  then  it  occurs  to  us 
what  it  must  be  to  sit  down,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  oppo¬ 
site  to  a  person  with  whom  you  are  not  on  speaking  terms ; 
and  to  sleep  in  the  same  room,  and  perhaps  in  the  same  bed, 
with  the  enemy  to  whom  you  cannot  bid  ‘  good  night.’  We 
may  say  here,  that  we  hold  it  a  clear  obligation,  upon  all  heads 
of  households  who  can  in  any  way  manage  it,  to  give  each 
servant  a  separate  bed.  If  to  this  is  added  the  accommodation 
of  a  moveable  screen,  the  priceless  blessing  of  a  little  privacy 
will  secure  more  gratitude  from  a  servant  worth  having  than 
any  other  kind  of  indulgence.  A  jdacc,  not  only  desirable  for 
decency,  but  where  she  can  say  her  prayers  unseen,  and  now 
and  then  sit  alone  for  a  few  minutes’  thought,  makes  a  great 
difference  in  the  character  of  a  young,  and  the  comfort  of  a 
trained  servant. 

Then,  what  have  not  hundreds  of  domestics  to  bear  from  the 
tyrauny  of  housekeepers,  house-stewards,  or  other  superiors  of 
their  own  social  denomination  ?  The  stable-boy  and  the 
scullion  stiind  to  the  coachman  and  the  cook  as  the  mule  to 
the  Carolina  nigger;  and  the  housekeeper  is  to  the  cook  as  the 
overseer  to  the  nigger.  While  we  can  observe  how  few  are 
the  households  where  there  is  a  middle  power  between  the 
master  and  mistress  and  the  servants,  in  which  the  latter  are 
not  constantly  changing,  we  may  understand  that  the  servants 
have  much  to  endure.  It  may  be,  and  sometimes  is,  otherwise 
in  the  great  houses  where  the  steward  and  housekeeper  are  the 
contractors  for  the  management  of  the  establishment,  and  there¬ 
fore,  in  fact,  the  employers ;  but  in  middle-class  houses  where 
an  old  favourite,  or  one  who  has  claims  from  long  service,  rules 
the  kitchen,  it  seems  that  the  servants  cannot  endure  their 
lives.  They  may  themselves  be  more  or  less  in  fault ;  but  we 
are  at  the  moment  considering  the  alleged  freedom  from  care 
which  attends  domestic  service ;  and  we  must  admit  that  evils 
which  render  it  practically  impossible  for  the  old  favourite  or 
housekeeper  and  the  other  servants  to  remain  in  the  same  place, 
must  render  the  lot  of  service  far  less  agreeable  than  some  em¬ 
ployers  prefer  to  suppose. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  after  some  years  of  service  in  a 
household  where  there  is  fair  treatment,  and  some  opportunity 
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of  intellectual  improvement,  and  any  sort  of  confidence  be¬ 
tween  the  mistress  and  the  maids,  the  country  girl  finds  her 
old  home  not  what  it  was.  After  counting  the  days  for  weeks 
in  the  prospect  of  a  fortnight  with  her  parents  and  sisters,  the 
housemaid  or  lady’s-maid  finds  everything  altered  for  the  worse, 
as  she  supposes,  till  she  discovers  that  she  herself  is  altered  for 
the  better.  There  is  really  no  conversation  possible  now,  —  the 
talk  is  so  inane  !  The  table  and  the  way  of  eating  are  almost 
loathsome,  and  the  way  of  doing  everything  is  noisy  and 
coarse.  She  cannot  feel  at  home.  The  same  kind  of  experience 
is  worse  to  the  manservant ;  he  finds  himself  yet  more  out 
of  his  element  in  the  cottage;  but  he  has  a  prospect.  He 
can  set  up  a  shop,  or  in  some  Avay  make  a  home  for  himself, 
when  he  has  saved  a  certain  amount  from  his  w'ages.  The 
maidservant  cannot  be  so  secure ;  and  if  there  is  an  interval 
in  her  life  more  painful  than  another,  it  is  when  she  finds  that 
she  has  outgrown  her  old  home,  and  has  no  other  before  her, 
—  for  service  never  is,  and  never  will  be  considered,  home 
except  by  the  grey-haired  old  housekeeper,  who  is  secure  of 
her  own  corner  of  the  mansion  for  life. 

These  are  trials  inseparable  from  the  position,  and  so  is  the 
contrast  of  the  good  living  on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid  with 
the  prospect  of  the  hardship  or  the  charity  bread  of  the  latter 
years  of  life.  But  there  is  a  great  variety  of  troubles  belonging 
to  dirtcrent  kinds  of  service.  It  is  hard  upon  London  men- 
servants  to  be  put  to  sleep  underground,  among  the  black 
beetles.  It  is  irritating  to  housemaids  to  be  scolded  for  not 
rising  early  when  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  grumble  at 
being  called,  let  the  hot  water  grow  cold,  and  come  dropping 
down  to  breakfast  from  nine  to  half-past  ten.  It  is  hard  ui)on  the 
cook  to  have  to  provide,  hot  and  appetising,  twenty-seven  meals 
in  a  day,  as  we  have  seen  happen  in  a  London  house  in  the  season, 
where  the  table  was  never  clear  from  nine  in  the  morning  till 
midnight.  Vulgar  mistresses  of  the  lower  sort  are  apt  to  be 
tyrannical ;  and  fine  lady  mistresses  of  every  rank  are  apt  to  be 
inconsiderate.  If  the  maid-of-all-work  suffers  for  want  of  sleep, 
the  London  lady’s-maid  has  to  sit  up  for  her  mistress  night  after 
night  during  the  season  of  balls  and  operas.  If  the  humble 
housemaid  may  have  ‘  no  followers,’  the  confidential  waiting- 
Avoman  is  expected  to  have  no  affections  and  feelings  which  are 
incompatible  with  her  mistress’s  convenience.  She  is  ‘ungrateful’ 
and  ‘  unfaithful,’  if  she  proposes  to  marry  or  change  her  situ¬ 
ation.  From  one  end  of  the  scale  of  service  to  the  other, 
servants  are  cruelly  dependent  on  the  tempers  and  notions  of 
their  employers.  Hence  the  failure,  partial  or  complete,  of 
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cannot  agree,  we  should  rather  be  surprised  that  there  is  so 
much  decent  show  of  amicableness  as  there  is.  Now  and  then 
we  obtain  some  glimpse  of  what  such  a  life  is  like.  We  find 
that  the  two  maids  who  serve  the  house  have  not  spoken  at 
table  for  a  week.  This  comes  out,  not  by  any  ‘peaching’  by 
either,  but  by  some  accident  showing  that  neither  knows  the 
other's  engagements  or  proceedings ;  and  then  it  occurs  to  us 
what  it  must  be  to  sit  down,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  oppo¬ 
site  to  a  person  with  whom  you  are  not  on  speaking  terms ; 
and  to  sleep  in  the  same  room,  and  perhaps  in  the  same  bed, 
with  the  enemy  to  whom  you  cannot  bid  ‘good  night.’  We 
may  say  here,  that  we  hold  it  a  clear  obligation,  upon  all  heads 
of  households  who  can  in  any  way  manage  it,  to  give  each 
servant  a  separate  bed.  If  to  this  is  added  the  accommodation 
of  a  moveable  screen,  the  priceless  blessing  of  a  little  privacy 
will  secure  more  gratitude  from  a  servant  worth  having  than 
any  other  kind  of  indulgence.  A  place,  not  only  desirable  I'or 
decency,  but  where  she  can  say  her  prayers  unseen,  and  now 
and  then  sit  alone  for  a  few  minutes’  thought,  makes  a  great 
difference  in  the  character  of  a  young,  and  the  comfort  of  a 
trained  servant. 

Then,  what  have  not  hundreds  of  domestics  to  bear  from  the 
tyranny  of  housekeepers,  house-stewards,  or  other  superiors  of 
their  own  social  denomination  ?  The  stable-boy  and  the 
scullion  stiind  to  the  coachman  and  the  cook  as  the  mule  to 
the  Carolina  nigger;  and  the  housekeeper  is  to  the  cook  as  the 
overseer  to  the  nigger.  While  we  can  observe  how  few  are 
the  households  where  there  is  a  middle  power  between  the 
master  and  mistress  and  the  servants,  in  which  the  latter  are 
not  constantly  changing,  we  may  understaiid  that  the  servants 
have  much  to  endure.  It  may  be,  and  sometimes  is,  otherwise 
in  the  great  houses  where  the  steward  and  housekeeper  are  the 
contractors  for  the  management  of  the  establishment,  and  there¬ 
fore,  in  fact,  the  employers ;  but  in  middle-class  houses  where 
an  old  favourite,  or  one  who  has  claims  from  long  service,  rules 
the  kitchen,  it  seems  that  the  servants  cannot  endure  their 
lives.  They  may  themselves  be  more  or  less  in  fault ;  but  we 
are  at  the  moment  considering  the  alleged  freedom  from  care 
which  attends  domestic  service ;  and  we  must  admit  that  evils 
which  render  it  practically  impossible  for  the  old  favourite  or 
housekeeper  and  the  other  servants  to  remain  in  the  same  place, 
must  render  the  lot  of  service  far  less  agreeable  than  some  em¬ 
ployers  prefer  to  suppose. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  after  some  years  of  service  in  a 
household  where  there  is  fair  treatment,  and  some  opportunity 
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of  intellectual  improvement,  and  any  sort  of  confidence  be¬ 
tween  the  mistress  and  the  maids,  the  country  girl  finds  her 
old  home  not  what  it  was.  After  counting  the  days  for  weeks 
in  the  prospect  of  a  fortnight  with  her  parents  and  sisters,  the 
housemaid  or  lady’s-maid  finds  everything  altered  for  the  worse, 
as  she  supposes,  till  she  discovers  that  she  herself  is  altered  for 
the  better.  There  is  really  no  conversation  possible  now,  —  the 
talk  is  so  inane  !  The  table  and  the  way  of  eating  are  almost 
loathsome,  and  the  way  of  doing  everything  is  noisy  and 
coarse.  She  cannot  feel  at  home.  The  same  kind  of  experience 
is  worse  to  the  manservant ;  he  finds  himself  yet  more  out 
of  his  element  in  the  cottage;  but  he  has  a  prospect.  He 
can  set  up  a  shop,  or  in  some  w’ay  make  a  home  for  himself, 
when  he  has  saved  a  certain  amount  from  his  wages.  The 
maidservant  cannot  be  so  secure ;  and  if  there  is  an  interval 
in  her  life  more  painful  than  another,  it  is  when  she  finds  that 
she  has  outgrown  her  old  home,  and  has  no  other  before  her, 
—  for  service  never  is,  and  never  wdll  be  considered,  home 
except  by  the  grey-haired  old  housekeeper,  who  is  secure  of 
her  own  corner  of  the  mansion  for  life. 

These  are  trials  inseparable  from  the  position,  and  so  is  the 
contrast  of  the  good  living  on  Avhich  so  much  stress  is  laid  with 
the  prospect  of  the  hardship  or  the  charity  bread  of  the  latter 
years  of  life.  But  there  is  a  great  variety  of  troubles  belonging 
to  different  kinds  of  service.  It  is  hard  upon  London  men- 
servants  to  be  put  to  sleep  underground,  among  the  black 
beetles.  It  is  irritating  to  housemaids  to  be  scolded  for  not 
rising  early  when  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  grumble  at 
being  called,  let  the  hot  water  grow  cold,  and  come  dropping 
down  to  breakfast  from  nine  to  half-past  ten.  It  is  hard  upon  the 
cook  to  have  to  provide,  hot  and  appetising,  twenty-seven  meals 
in  a  day,  as  we  have  seen  happen  in  a  London  house  in  the  season, 
Avhere  the  table  was  never  clear  from  nine  in  the  morning  till 
midnight.  Vulgar  mistresses  of  the  lower  sort  are  apt  to  be 
tyrannical ;  and  fine  lady  mistresses  of  every  rank  are  apt  to  be 
inconsiderate.  If  the  maid-of-all-work  suffers  for  want  of  sleep, 
the  London  lady’s-maid  has  to  sit  up  for  her  mistress  night  after 
night  during  the  season  of  balls  and  operas.  If  the  humble 
housemaid  may  have  ‘  no  followers,’  the  confidential  waiting- 
Avoman  is  expected  to  have  no  affections  and  feelings  Avhich  are 
incompatible  with  her  mistress’s  convenience.  She  is  ‘ungrateful’ 
and  ‘  unfaithful,’  if  she  proposes  to  marry  or  change  her  situ¬ 
ation.  From  one  end  of  the  scale  of  service  to  the  other, 
servants  are  cruelly  dependent  on  the  tempers  and  notions  of 
their  employers.  Hence  the  failure,  partial  or  complete,  of 
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the  many  schemes  for  rewarding  length  of  service.  By  joining 
such  societies,  servants  outwardly  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction 
of  an  authority  which  at  heart  the}'  cannot  admit:  In  all  such 
societies  there  are  careless  employers  who  retain  servants  in 
spite  of  inexcusable  faults,  and  exacting  or  capricious  mistresses  • 
whom  nobody  can  please  for  many  weeks  together ;  and,  in  our  • 
time,  when  domestics  very  properly  consider  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  the  bargain,  and  who  discuss  the  characters  of  places, 
as  ladies  discuss  the  character  of  servants,  there  are  insur¬ 
mountable  objections  to  submitting  themselves  to  the  judgment 
of  parties  in  the  opposite  interest.  Thus,  while  Provident  So¬ 
cieties,  by  which  servants  may  secure  their  savings  and  pur¬ 
chase  an  annuity  for  their  latter  years,  arc  unexceptionable  as 
long  as  they  confine  themselves  to  that  object,  they  may  fail, 
and  ought  to  fail,  when  they  erect  themselves  into  a  tribunal 
for  judging  of  the  merits  of  one  of  the  two  parties  on  the 
information  of  the  other. 

If  we  are  asked  w’hether  we  have  no  sympathy  with  the  troubles 
of  employers,  we  answer  that  wc  have  a  strong  sympathy  with 
them.  The  amount  of  suffering  from  vicious,  and  faulty,  and 
incapable  servants  is  incalculable.  We  feel  for  the  brave 
mistress  who  undertakes  to  train  young  girls  new  to  service. 
It  is  a  vexation  to  see  their  disregard  of  the  mevm  and  tuum 
when  the  mistress  misses  her  thimble,  and  on  inquiry  finds 
the  cook  sewing  with  it ;  or,  who  sees  her  shawl  on  the  house¬ 
maid’s  shoulders.  We  feel  for  the  pain  when  nursery  affairs 
go  wrong,  when  the  girl  has  been  slapping  the  children,  or  let¬ 
ting  the  baby  cry  while  she  is  getting  her  supper.  AVe  feel 
for  the  bachelor  housekeeper,  who  finds  his  case  of  champagne 
full  of  empty  bottles,  or  who  is  deluged  with  bills  from  the 
poulterers  and  fruiterers  round  (and  especially  the  public-houses') 
for  articles  which  have  been  supplied  Avhile  he  has  been  paying 
at  his  club  for  his  own  dinners.  AVe  feel  for  the  distress  of  a 
perpetual  change  of  servants,  after  every  effort  to  afford  com¬ 
fort  and  reasonable  indulgence  to  the  kitchen  and  servants’ 
hall.  AVe  admit  the  gravity  of  such  distresses;  but  we  add, 
that  the  pains  and  j)enaltie8  of  domestic  service  to  both  parties 
show  that  the  institution  is  not  duly  provided  for  under  our 
existing  civilisation. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  This  is  the  practical  question. 

The  due  provision  must  be  made.  There  is  no  other  de¬ 
partment  of  industry  in  which  skill  is  expected  without  any¬ 
thing  being  done  to  create  it.  Only  in  the  absence  of  means 
of  instruction  w'ould  servants  think  of  undertaking  duties  of 
which  they  are  incapable ;  and  only  under  the  prevalent  in- 
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sensibility  to  the  cause  of  the  evil  would  employers  com¬ 
plain  of  bad  service,  though  they  have  never  done  a  single 
thing  towards  creating  something  better.  When  the  wealthy 
complain  that  their  money  will  not  buy  what  they  want,  do 
they  ask  themselves  w’hether  they  have,  more  or  less,  done 
their  part  towards  education  for  service  ?  All  the  money  in 
the  world  will  not  buy  grapes  from  thorns,  nor  figs  from 
thistles.  There  will  be  a  ready  assent  to  this  ;  but  the  helpless 
question  will  follow,  —  what  can  one  do  ? 

AVhat  was  done  formerly  ?  We  shall  be  told  that  we  do  not 
w’ant  the  old  story  over  again  of  how  our  grandmothers  busied 
themselves  in  the  stillroom  and  storeroom.  .  We  will  not,  then, 
enlarge  on  this  in  our  own  words,  but  merely  quote  from  the 
ever  fresh  records  of  the  time  what  would  be  interesting  as 
history,  if  it  were  not  useful  as  admonition.  It  will  be  agreed 
on  all  hands  that  the  great  Countess  of  Pembroke  had  intellec¬ 
tual  employments,  and  more  administrative  duties  to  discharge 
than  any  English  lady  of  our  day,  except  the  Queen.  Yet 
her  relations  with  her  domestics  were  these : — 

‘As  to  her  servants  domestic,  she  well  knew  that  they  were  pars 
domus ;  and  how  necessary  a  part  of  the  house  servants  are,  and, 
therefore,  to  be  kept  tight,  sustained,  and  carefully  held  up ;  if  in 
decay,  to  be  repaired ;  and,  therefore,  this  part  of  her  house  she  was 
always  building  or  repairing  by  the  hand  of  her  bounty,  as  well  as 
by  goo<l  and  religious  order  in  her  family.  Indeed,  she  looked  on 
some  (and  possibly,  on  some  of  the  meaner  sort  of  her  trusty  servants, 
whose  offices  miglit  occasion  their  nearer  attendance)  to  be  such  as 
Seneca  allows  them  to  be,  good  servants  and  humble  friends.’ 

Such  was  the  idea  of  a  well-constituted  household  two  cen¬ 
turies  ago.  If  we  desire  to  know  what  could  be  said  by  ladies 
(such  as  exist  in  all  ages)  who  had  no  turn  for  domestic  ma¬ 
nagement,  we  have  exactly  what  we  want  in  the  apology  for 
such  failure  which  the  communicative  Duchess  of  Newcastle 
has  bequeathed  for  our  amusement.  From  a  contemporary  of 
Lucy  Hutchinson, — that  perfect  specimen  of  womanliness  and 
ladyhood, — the  statement  is  remarkable :  but  there  is  probably 
no  age  in  which  a  similar  contrast  of  spirit  and  of  views  has  not 
existed,  and  will  not  continue  to  exist,  through  all  changes  of 
modes  and  applianees.  The  frank  Duchess  Margaret  says,  in 
one  of  her  ‘  Sociable  Letters,’ — 

‘  My  thoughts,  though  not  my  actions,  have  been  so  busily  employed 
about  housewifery  these  three  or  four  days,  as  I  could  think  of  nothing 
else  ;  for  I,  hearing  my  neighbours  should  say,  my  waiting-maids 
were  spoilt  with  idleness,  having  nothing  to  do,  but  to  dress,  curl, 
and  adorn  themselves ;  and  they  excusing  themselves,  laying  the 
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blame  upon  me,  that  I  did  not  set  them  to  any  employment,  but, 
whereas  they  were  ready  to  obey  my  commands,  I  was  so  slow  in 
commanding  them,  as  I  seldom  took  any  notice  of  them,  or  spoke  to 
them,  and  that  the  truth  was,  they  oftener  heard  of  their  lady  tlian 
heard  or  saw  her  themselves,  I  living  so  studious  a  life  as  they  did  not 
see  me  above  once  a  week,  nay,  many  a  time  not  once  in  a  fortnight ; 
whereupon,  upon  the  relation  of  these  complaints,  1  sent  for  the  go* 
verness  of  my  house,  and  bid  her  give  orders  to  have  flax  and  wheels 
bought,  for  1  with  my  maids  would  sit  and  spin. 

‘  The  governess,  hearing  me  say  so,  smiled  to  think  what  uneven 
threads  1  would  spin,  “  for,”  said  she,  “  though  nature  hath  made  you 
a  spinster  in  poetry,  yet  education  hath  not  made  you  a  spinster 
in  housewifery,  and  you  will  spoil  more  flax  than  get  cloth  by  your, 
spinning.” 

‘  Then  I  bid  her  leave  me  to  consider  of  some  other  work ;  and 
when  I  was  by  myself  alone,  I  called  into  my  mind  several  sorts  of 
wrought  works,  most  of  which  though  I  had  will  yeti  had  no  skill  to 
work ;  for  which  I  did  inwardly  complain  of  my  education,  that  my 
mother  did  not  force  me  to  work  with  a  needle ;  at  last  I  pitched 
upon  making  silk  flowers,  for  I  did  remember  when  I  was  a  girl,  I 
satv  my  sister  make  silk  flotvers,  and  I  had  made  some,  althougli  ill- 
fuvouredly ;  whereupon  I  sent  for  the  governess  of  my  house  again, 
and  told  her  that  I  would  have  her  buy  several  coloured  silks,  for  I 
w'as  resolved  to  employ  my  time  in  making  silk  flowers.  She  told 
me  she  would  obey  my  commands,  but  said  she,  “  Madam,  neither 
you  nor  any  that  serves  you  can  do  them  so  well  as  those  wdio 
make  it  their  trade,  neither  can  you  make  them  so  cheap  as  they  will 
sell  them  out  of  their  shops,  wherefore  you  had  better  buy  those  toys, 
if  you  desire  them.” 

‘  Then  I  told  her  I  would  preserve  ;  for  it  was  summer  time,  and 
the  fruit  fresh  and  ripe  upon  the  trees.  She  asked  me  for  whom  I 
would  preserve,  for  1  seldom  did  eat  sweetmeats  myself,  nor  made 
banquets  for  strangers,  unless  I  meant  to  feed  my  household  servants 
with  them.  “Besides,”  said  she,  “you  may  keep  half  a  score  of  ser¬ 
vants  with  the  money  that  is  laid  out  in  sugar  and  coals,  which  go 
to  the  preserving  only  of  a  few  sweetmeats.” 

*  At  last  1  considered  that  I  and  my  maids  hud  better  be  idle  than 
to  employ  time  unprofitably,  and  to  spend  money  idly ;  and  after 
1  had  mused  some  time,  I  told  her  how  I  heard  my  neighbours  con¬ 
demned  me  for  letting  my  servants  be  idle  without  employment.  She 
said  my  neighbours  would  find  fault  where  no  fault  was,  and  my 
maids  would  complain  more  if  they  were  kept  to  work,  than  when 
they  had  liberty  to  play  ;  “  besides,”  said  she,  “  none  can  want  em¬ 
ployment  as  long  as  there  are  books  to  be  read  ;  and  they  will  never 
enrich  your  fortunes  by  their  working,  nor  their  own,  unless  they 
make  a  trade  of  working  ;  and  then,  perchance,  they  might  get  a 
poor  living,  but  not  grow  rich  by  what  they  can  do ;  whereas  by 
reading  they  will  enrich  their  understanding,  increase  their  know¬ 
ledge,  and  quicken  their  wdts ;  all  which  will  make  their  life  happy 
in  being  content  with  any  fortune.  Therefore  they  cannot  employ 
their  time  better  than  to  read,  nor  your  Ladyship  than  to  write.”  ’ 
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Our  female  readers  will  remark  on  this  extract  that  the 
Duchess  certainly  could  not  have  understood  housekeepiu<;,  as 
she  takes  no  notice  of  the  broad  field  of  employment  which 
lies  between  interference  with  trades  and  the  study  of  books  for 
pastime ;  and  certainly  Mrs.  Beeton’s  account  of  what  the  lady’s- 
maid  and  the  housemaid  have  to  do,  makes  the  Duchess’s  report 
appear  very  wide  of  the  mark.  A  glance  at  the  sections  of 
‘  The  Book  of  Household  Management,’  which  treat  of  the 
modem  duties  of  these  functionaries,  should,  however,  make 
our  housewives  question  their  own  behaviour,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Duchess.  It  may  lead  them  to  consider,  not  only  whether 
they  have  ever  taken  any  measures  to  teach  or  train  anybody  to 
household  work,  but  whether  they  themselves  know  how  to 
direct  such  service.  There  is  certmnly  some  reason  to  believe 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  complaints  exchanged  among 
ladies  in  their  after-dinner  conclaves  and  morning  calls,  may  be 
dismissed  as  groundless,  because  they  do  not  know  what  to 
require,  and  are  unreasonable  accordingly.  "VVe  may  all  have 
observed  the  peculiarity  in  persons  who  have  lost  their  sight  that 
they  think  everybody  unconscionably  slow  in  writing  a  letter, 
going  an  errand,  making  a  garment,  &c.  Not  seeing  how  the 
affair  advances,  they  go  over  it  in  imagination,  and  expect  a 
result  long  before  it  can  be  had.  Just  the  same  mistake  is 
made  by  an  ignorant  housewife ;  and  especially  if  she  has 
passed  her  youth  in  the  midst  of  indulgences  which  came  to  her 
like  the  light,  or  the  scent  of  flowers.  When  her  time  eomes 
for  ruling  a  household,  she  orders  all  manner  of  impossible 
things  to  be  done  in  an  impossible  time ;  and  she  little  dreams 
how  often  the  dreaded  retort,  ‘  you  may  do  it  yourself,’  passes 
through  the  minds  of  her  servants,  if  it  does  not  pass  their 
lips.  They  heartily  wish  she  would,  for  once,  try  to  do  herself 
the  tasks  which  she  fancies  proper  for  a  single  day  or  hour. 
For  our  part,  the  wonder  seems  to  be  that  servants  have  so 
much  forbearance  as  we  see,  and  what  allowance  they  can  make 
for  the  inexperience  of  a  mistress.  We  are  reminded  here  of 
a  good-hearted  housemaid  in  a  clergyman’s  family,  whose  eye¬ 
sight  was  in  danger  before  she  let  anybody  know  her  troubles. 
She  valued  her  ‘  religious  privileges,’  and  bore  with  much  for 
their  sake ;  and,  as  often  as  she,  believed  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  leave  her  place,  her  master’s  discourse  to  her  on  the 
trials  of  life,  and  descriptions  of  the  beauty  of  patience,  upset 
her  resolution,  and  induced  her  to  try  agmn.  She  was  expected 
to  call  the  pupils  (it  was  a  school)  at  six,  summer  and  winter, 
and  to  serve  the  warm  water,  light  the  fires,  and  serve  the 
breakfast,  and  have  the  schoolroom  swept  and  in  order,  besides 
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washing  and  dressing  the  little  children, — her  mistress  thinking 
it  quite  hard  work  enough  for  herself  to  be  ready  when  the 
bell  rang  for  prayers.  All  day,  the  young  woman  was  at  work, 
full  drive,  as  she  and  the  cook  must  have  been  in  a  household  of 
that  size  and  construction.  When  the  last  of  the  family  went 
to  bed  at  eleven  o'clock,  she  was  set  down  to  make  her  master’s 
fine  shirts,  by  a  single  candle  in  the  kitchen ;  and  she  rarely 
went  to  bed  before  one  or  two,  except  on  Sunday  nights. 
When  invited  out  to  tea  at  holiday  times,  she  was  told  that  if 
she  was  not  home  before  jiine  she  would  be  locked  out;  and  it 
was  no  empty  threat.  The  only  way  to  procure  her  a  sociable 
evening  was  by  offering  her  a  bed.  Moreover,  she  was  not 
allowed  to  go  out  without  her  work-bag,  in  which  was  a  pair  of 
wristbands,  or  a  shirt  front,  which  she  was  to  bring  home 
finished.  When  asked  why  she  put  up  with  such  treatment, 
she  alleged  her  unwillingness  to  give  up  her  ‘  religious  privi- 
*  leges,’  and  to  inconvenience  an  inexperienced  mistress.  The 
state  of  her  eyes  settled  the  matter  at  last,  and  her  sight  was 
barely  saved  by  a  costly  abstinence  from  work  and  wages.  The 
mistress  has  probably  learned  from  experience  something  of 
what  it  was  that  she  required.  The  family  emigrated  to  a  place 
where,  if  servants  were  to  be  had  at  all,  they  would  certainly 
refuse  to  work  both  night  and  day,  or  at  all  more  than  suited 
their  convenience. 

In  the  first  place,  it  appears,  ladies  should  apply  themselves 
in  their  youth,  or  in  their  early  married  life,  to  the  study  of 
household  management,  that  they  may  at  once  know  what  to 
require,  and  obtain  the  respect  of  their  domestics  by  proving 
that  they  arc  mistresses  of  the  art,  as  well  as  of  those  who  are 
to  practise  it. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  necessary  that  the  employing  class 
should  exert  themselves  to  see  that  some  provision  is  made  for 
the  special  training  of  domestic  servants.  Matters  cannot  mend 
while  the  training  is  left  entirely  to  the  humblest  class  of  mis¬ 
tresses, — the  wives  of  farmers  and  tradesmen,  the  widows  and 
single  ladies  of  small  means  who  cannot  afford  to  take  qualified 
servants, — at  a  time  when  service  is  itself  despised  and  disliked, 
as  degrading  in  comparison  with  more  independent  industry. 
There  must  be  schools  of  cookery,  of  laundry  work,  and  of  family 
sewing.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  say  how  nursery  training  and 
practice  in  the  housemaid’s  function  are  to  be  provided.  As 
for  the  nursery  work,  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  admits 
pupils,  not  only  to  learn  the  care  of  the  sick,  but  to  be  trained 
in  the  management  of  infants  and  healthy  children ;  but  how 
many  such  opportunities  exist  in  the  whole  kingdom  ?  As  for 
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the  housemaid’s  function,  the  attempts  made,  in  the  form  of 
industrial  schools  for  girls,  to  prepare  them  for  service,  have 
not  thus  far  been  successful.  They  are  either  left  empty,  or 
the  industrial  part  of  the  business  is  shirked.  Here  and  there 
one  hears  of  a  modem  cooking-school,  or  of  an  ancient  founda¬ 
tion  where  girls  dressed  in  serge  frocks  and  white  tippets  are 
professedly  trained  for  service ;  but,  if  such  institutions  were 
all  and  always  what  they  profess  to  be,  they  would  not  fill  up 
a  hundredth  part  of  the  existing  deficiency.  It  is  for  the 
housewives  of  England  to  consider  what  can  be  done.  We 
have  known  one  incomparable  housewife  whose  favourite 
commiseration  is  for  sick  maidservants,  or  for  those  who  are 
depressed  by  hard  work  with  no  holiday.  She  is  seldom 
without  one  or  two  guests  of  that  sort,  who  recover  their 
vigour  and  spirits  under  her  hospitality,  and  always  go 
away  better  qualified  than  they  came.  There  are  also  single 
ladies  who  are  of  opinion  that  they  are  the  proper  mis¬ 
tresses  for  servants  in  delicate  health, —  too  sickly  for  an  ordi¬ 
nary  place.  All  these  aids,  however,  go  but  a  small  way 
towards  meeting  the  social  want.  The  greatest  step  taken  Avill 
be  when  we  can  raise  the  lowest  social  class  into  the  late 
position  of  that  which  is  escaping  from  our  command, — when 
we  can  replenish  domestic  service  from  schools  which  will 
have  rescued  pauper  and  ragged  children  from  pauperism  and 
raggedness,  hleantime  the  whole  of  society  will  be  of  one 
mind  about  their  share  of  the  case ; —  that  they  have  no  right 
to  expect  good  domestic  service  unless  they  understand  it 
themselves,  and  have  provided  means  for  the  rising  generation 
of  domestics  to  understand  it  also. 
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Art.  VI. — 1.  Rumische  Geschichte.  Von  TheodoR  Mommsen. 
3  Tols.  1857. 

2.  The  History  of  Rome.  By  Theodor  ]\Iommsen.  Translated, 
with  the  Author’s  sanction  and  additions,  by  the  Rev. 
William  P.  Dickson,  Classical  Examiner  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  St.  Andrews.  With  a  preface  by  Dr.  Leonhard 
Schmitz.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  1862. 


^^his  is  the  best  history  of  the  Roman  Republic.  Of  course 
every  writer  wants  some  qualities  which  others  possess. 
Dr.  Mommsen  has  not  the  lofty  and  inspiring  enthusiasm  of 
Niebuhr,  nor  the  high  moral  tone  and  intense  healthiness  of 
Arnold,  nor  does  he  always  display  the  critical  sagacity  and 
caution  of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  or  the  manly  good  sense  of  Dr. 
Liddell.  He  may  occasionally  expose  himself  to  the  charge  of 
dogmatism,  of  paradox,  of  a  somewhat  Caesarean  monality,  of  a 
tendency  to  quiz  and  sneer  which  is  out  of  place  and  contrary 
to  good  taste.  But,  taking  his  work  as  a  whole,  his  complete 
mastery  of  the  subject,  the  variety  of  his  gifts  and  acquirements 
as  an  ethnologist,  a  comparative  philologist,  and  a  historian,  his 
graphic  power  in  the  delineation  of  national  and  individual 
character,  the  boldness  and  freedom  from  the  trammels  of  con¬ 
ventional  views  with  which  he  treats  history  both  in  the  mass 
and  in  detail,  his  vigour  and  coherency  in  narration,  and  the 
vivid  interest  which  he  inspires  in  every  portion  of  his  book, 
he  is,  we  venture  to  pronounce,  without  an  equal  in  his  own 
sphere. 

Having  been  convinced  of  this  from  the  time  when  we  first 
made  acquaintance  with  his  book  in  its  original  language,  we 
were  not  surprised  to  hear  a  loud  call  for  a  translation.  Mr. 
Dickson  has  now  partly  answered  this  call.  His  translation 
has  been  executed  with  the  sanction  and  under  the  supervision 
of  Dr.  Mommsen  himself,  whose  last  views  it  contains.  It  is 
in  two  volumes,  containing  between  them  about  1000  pages  of 
ratlier  cruelly  small  print,  yet  it  comprehends  only  the  first 
volume  of  Dr.  Mommsen’s  original  work,  reaching  down  to  the 
battle  of  Pydna,  and  leaving  two  more  volumes,  containing  by 
far  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  history,  still  to  come. 
So  far  as  it  goes,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  very  satisfactory,  and, 
as  it  has  Dr.  Mommsen’s  authority,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of 
its  assistance  as  an  interpretation  of  his  meaning,  which  the 
translator  himself  admits,  is  in  a  few  places  a  little  enigmatic. 
To  Dr.  Mommsen’s  other  merits  is  added  that  of  writing 
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remarkably  easy  and  perspicuous  German.  Perhaps  his  book 
is  one  of  the  very  few  German  works  an  Englishman  not  very 
familiar  with  the  language  might  read  with  pleasure  in  the 
original.  But  the  forms  of  German  thought  and  expression  are 
so  radically  different  from  ours,  in  spite  of  our  Teutonic  aflBnity, 
that  the  work  of  a  translator  from  the  German  is  extremely 
hard,  and  Mr.  Dickson,  who  has  undertaken  the  present  trans¬ 
lation  ‘  as  a  labour  of  love,’  must  look  for  his  reward  to 
that  love  rather  than  to  the  applause  of  the  public,  which  in 
estimating  the  result  seldom  takes  account  of  the  labour  by 
which  it  has  been  attained.  German  philosophy  translated  into 
English  is,  generally  speaking,  mere  gibberish ;  and  even  in 
other  departments  he  is  fortunate  who  contrives  to  give  any¬ 
thing  like  an  equivalent  for  the  original.  It  is  therefore  no 
inconsiderable  praise  to  say  that  though  Dr.  Mommsen’s  history 
is  no  doubt  much  better  read  in  the  original  than  in  the  trans¬ 
lation,  it  may  be  read  in  the  translation  not  only  with  instruc¬ 
tion  but  with  great  pleasure. 

When  Mr.  Dickson’s  work  is  completed,  we  shall  have  a 
good  history  of  Rome  in  English,  not  by  a  single  hand  but  by 
two;  the  Republic  by  Dr.  Mommsen,  and  the  Empire  by  Mr. 
Merivale.  We  are  told,  indeed,  by  Mr.  Dickson,  that  Dr. 
Mommsen  intends  to  proceed  with  a  history  of  the  Empire  as 
soon  as  he  has  completed  the  labour  in  which  he  is  now  en¬ 
gaged  of  editing  a  great  collection  of  Latin  inscriptions  (rather 
a  waste,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  of  the  powers  of  a  man  who 
can  write  history)  under  the  auspices  of  the  Prussian  Academy 
of  Sciences.  But  we  would  recommend  him  first  carefully  to 
Aveigh  the  merits  of  Mr.  Merivale’s  book,  and  to  consider 
whether  much  is  to  be  gained,  under  present  circumstances,  by 
doing  the  work  over  again. 

We  do  not  mean  to  assert  either  of  Mr.  Merivale’s  book,  or 
of  Dr.  Mommsen’s,  that  it  will  never  be  superseded.  On  the 
contrary  we  can  look  forward,  though  but  conjecturally,  to  a 
time  when  both  of  them  will.  The  writers  of  aticient  history, 
indeed,  are  not  exposed  to  the  risk  to  which  writers  of  modern 
history  are  continually  exposed,  of  having  their  statements  and 
judgments  overturned  by  the  discovery  of  new  evidence.  In 
their  case  there  are,  for  example,  no  Papal  archives  yet  un¬ 
explored  and  lying  like  a  mine  ready  to  be  sprung  under  the 
laborious  structures  of  historians  who  deal  with  those  periods 
of  history  in  which  the  Papacy  played  a  great  part.  The  last 
possible  depositories  of  lost  Greek  and  Roman  authors  seem  to 
have  been  now  thoroughly  ransacked  without  result ;  and 
Simonides  is  the  only  classic  to  whose  extant  Avorks  it  seems 
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reasonable  to  hope  that  any  addition  will  be  made.  But  the 
progress  of  historical  philosophy,  and  of  philosophy  in  general, 
is  affecting  and  gradually  changing  the  treatment  of  ancient  as 
well  as  of  modern  history.  It  is  easy  to  discern  the  operation 
of  this,  apart  from  other  causes  of  improvement,  on  comparing  the 
works  written  on  ancient  history  before  the  present  generation, 
not  excepting  that  of  Montesquieu,  with  those  which  have  re¬ 
cently  appeared.  It  is  probable  that  a  greater  moral  unity  will 
one  day  be  given  to  the  history  of  the  Roman  Republic,  than 
even  Dr.  Mommsen  has  been  able  to  give  it,  and  that  its  place 
and  significance  in  the  moral  history  of  our  race  will  be  better 
defined,  than  he  has  been  able  to  define  them.  But  the  sweep 
of  such  an  intellectual  movement  as  this  is  vast  and  slow. 
Dr.  Mommsen  and  Mr.  Merivale  may  well  hoj)e  that  their 
supremacy  will  last  not  only  for  their  own  time  but  consider¬ 
ably  beyond  it.  The  same  thing  may  probably  be  said  of  Mr. 
Grote  as  the  historian  of  Greece.  That  for  which  there  is  still 
undoubtedly  room  is  a  good  popular  history  both  of  Rome  and 
Greece.  At  present  those  who  are  called  on  to  recommend  a 
popular  history  for  schools  or  for  the  unlearned,  find  themselves 
very  much  at  a  loss.  They  have  a  difficult  choice  to  make 
between  the  readable  but  obsolete  Goldsmith,  and  the  utterly 
unreadable,  soulless  and  colourless  epitomes  which  are  tendered 
as  his  improved  substitutes.  Dr.  Schmitz,  indeed,  in  com¬ 
mending  ]Slr.  Dickson’s  translation  to  the  public,  seems  to  expect 
that  it  will  be  suitable  for  very  general  use.  *  Dr.  Mommsen’s 

*  work,’  he  says,  ‘  though  the  production  of  a  man  of  most  pro- 
‘  found  and  extensive  learning  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  is 

*  not  so  much  designed  for  the  professional  scholar  as  for  intel- 

*  ligent  readers  of  all  classes,  who  take  an  interest  in  the  history 
‘  of  bygone  ages,  and  are  inclined  there  to  seek  information 
‘  that  may  guide  them  safely  through  the  perplexing  mazes  of 

*  modem  history.’  This  can  only  be  said  with  qualification 
of  a  book  which  commences  with  more  than  300  pages  of  ethno¬ 
logical  and  critical  dissertation  on  the  prehistoric  period,  unin¬ 
telligible,  we  should  think,  to  any  one  not  previously  acquainted 
with  the  questions  raised  by  Niebuhr,  and  which  throughout 
reserves  its  full  interest  for  those  who  are  able  to  compare 
and  contrast  the  views  it  gives  with  the  ordinary  views  of 
the  history  of  Rome.  It  will  no  doubt  supply,  as  the  work  of 
.Mr.  Merivale  and  that  of  Mr.  Grote  will  supply,  rich  materials 
for  a  popular  history ;  but  if  we  were  to  select  a  basis  for  such 
a  book  we  are  not  sure  that  we  should  not  think  it  safer  to 
choose  the  French  work,  the  merits  of  which  are  too  little  ap¬ 
preciated,  of  Victor  Duruy. 
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What  was  the  origin  of  the  Roman  power  ?  The  Darwinian 
monad  itself,  pregnant  with  the  whole  future  of  animal  existence, 
could  hardly  be  a  more  momentous  object  of  philosophic  con¬ 
templation  than  that  little  germ  of  political  life  on  the  Palatine 
pregnant  with  the  Republic,  with  the  Empire,  with  the  language 
and  organisation  of  Latin  Christendom,  with  so  much  of  modem 
literature,  polity,  and  life.  But  the  difficulty  of  solving  the 
problem  at  once  appears  when  we  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  the 
first  Roman  historians  wrote  more  than  five  hundred  years  after 
the  reputed  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  city,  and  that  on  getting 
beyond  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  the  last  flickering  ray  even  of 
tradition  deserts  us,  leaving  us  to  grope  our  way  by  means  of 
comparative  philology,  the  indications  of  monuments  and  cus¬ 
toms,  whose  origin  is  commonly  buried  deep  in  fable,  and  such 
inferences  as  the  institutions  which  existed  in  the  historical 
period  may  suggest  with  regard  to  the  previous  history  of  the 
constitution.  The  existence  of  a  functionary  with  the  title  of 
Rex,  the  highest  in  nominal  rank,  but  jealously  deprived  of  every 
vestige  of  real  power,  is  good  evidence,  especially  when  com¬ 
pared  with  parallel  history  in  Greece,  of  the  previous  existence 
of  a  single  chief  magistrate,  and  of  a  political  revolution  which 
deprived  him  of  his  political  power,  though  religious  considera¬ 
tions  prevented  his  total  abolition.  But  when  we  admit  this,  it 
does  not  establish  in  the  slightest  degree  any  detail  of  the  other¬ 
wise  wholly  unattested  story  of  the  Tarquins. 

Dr.  Mommsen  has,  unfortunately,  fallen  into  the  same 
error  as  Niebuhr  in  not  exactly  setting  out  and  exanuning 
the  historical  evidence  of  various  kinds  for  the  early  period 
of  Rome,  and  stating  precisely  the  point  at  which  he  con¬ 
ceives  that  fable  or  hypothesis  ends  and  real  history  begins. 
This  is  an  indispensable  pre-requisite  to  the  rational  treat¬ 
ment  of  early  Roman  history,  and  we  are  surprised  that  Sir 
G.  C.  Lewis’s  work,  which  we  may  assume  Dr.  Mommsen  to 
have  read,  did  not  force  the  fact  on  his  attention  before  the 
publication  of  his  second  edition.  But,  indeed,  we  are  led 
to  doubt  whether  he  clearly  secs  the  necessity  of  a  settled 
standard  of  authenticity,  when  he  tells  us  dogmatically  that 
the  story  of  Tarquin  ‘is  not  in  its  leading  outlines  to  be  called 
*  in  question.’  The  thing  to  be  determined  is,  not  whether 
there  is  any  ground  for  questioning  the  truth  of  a  story,  but 
whether  there  is  any  ground  for  accepting  it.  Can  it  be  traced 
to  contemporary  testimony?  If  not,  any  other  probable  or 
possible  fiction  is  just  as  much  entitled  to  be  received  as  a  fact 
of  history. 

Dr.  ^lommsen  only  alludes  cursorily  to  the  story  of  Tarquin. 
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The  story  itself,  in  common  with  all  the  other  stories  of  early 
Roman  history,  which  fill  the  first  book  of  Livy,  and  of  which 
Niebuhr  was  so  fond,  disappears  from  that  place  in  Dr.  Momm¬ 
sen’s,  though  he  subsequently  refers  to  them  in  connexion  with 
the  monuments  of  early  Roman  art  We  doubt  whether  this 
is  the  right  course.  To  treat  the  fables  as  a  mixture  of  truth 
and. fiction,  the  fictitious  part  of  which  may  be  removed  by  the 
crucible  of  criticism,  so  as  to  leave  materials  for  true  history,  is 
irrational,  and,  since  the  appearance  of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis’s  work, 
such  attempts  stand  finally  condemned.  It  is  very  probable, 
too,  that  the  fables  are  not  of  very  early  date,  and  that  they, 
therefore,  do  not  possess  the  interest  which  attaches  to  primitive 
legends.  They  may  not  deserve  the  motto  which  Arnold  pre¬ 
fixes  to  them  from  Mackintosh :  ‘  The  old  songs  of  every  people, 

‘  which  bear  the  impress  of  their  character,  and  of  which  the 
‘  beauties,  whether  few  or  many,  must  be  genuine,  because  they 
‘  arise  only  from  feeling,  have  always  been  valued  by  men  of 
*  masculine  and  comprehensive  taste.’  Still  they  are  prc^uctions, 
and  from  the  political  sentiment  which  pervades  them,  very 
characteristic  productions,  of  the  national  imagination ;  and  the 
ideas  which  an  ancient  people  formed  of  its  own  origin,  should 
surely  be  at  least  recorded  by  those  who  write  its  history. 
Romulus,  Numa,  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  Tarquin,  Lucretia, 
Porsena,  Horatius  Codes,  are  names  that  have  sunk  so  deeply 
into  the  imagination  of  mankind,  that  it  is  a  bold  thing  to  ask  us 
to  accept  a  history  of  Rome  in  which  the  stories  attached  to 
those  names  nowhere  distinctly  appear. 

It  must  be  owned,  too,  that  these  legends,  both  in  Livy  and 
in  modern  historians  of  Rome,  usher  in  with  something  of  an 
appropriate  epic  pomp  the  grand  epos  of  Roman  history.  The 
Romans  were,  above  all  people  that  ever  existed,  penetrated 
with  the  majesty  of  their  own  nation;  and  considering  what 
that  nation,  in  spite  of  all  its  faults  and  crimes,  and  the  abyss 
of  sensual  depravity  into  which  it  at  last  sank,  achieved  for 
humanity,  we  must  admit  the  sentiment  to  have  been  just.  It 
inspires  the  exordium  of  Livy,  and  strikes  the  right  key  in 
the  hearts  of  his  readers.  But  it  is  altogether  absent  from  the 
excellent  disquisitions  with  which  Dr.  Mommsen’s  w’ork  com¬ 
mences,  nor  is  it  very  decidedly  supplied  in  the  other  parts  of 
his  book.  Perhaps  the  feeling  of  veneration  is  not  very  closely 
allied  to  the  perfect  self-confidence  which  breathes  through  these 
volumes,  and  with  which  we  will  not  find  fault  since  we  owe  to 
it  many  bold  truths,  though  it  deprives  us  of  something  which 
our  poetic  and  perhaps  even  our  moral  sense  pronounces  to  be 
ap[)ropriate  to  this  magnificent  theme. 
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Dr.  IMommsen’s  ethnology,  like  the  other  parts  of  his  work, 
is  bold,  incisive,  and  above  prejudice.  He  does  not  trouble 
himself  or  his  readers  with  ‘  Pelasgians.’  He  refuses  to  waste 
time  over  those  ‘offscourings  of  humanity,’  the  Chones  and  the 
iEnotrians.  He  tosses  aside  the  vexed  question  as  to  the 
quarter  from  which  the  Etruscans  migrated  into  Italy,  regardless 
‘  of  the  principle  which  induces  antiquaries  especially  to  inquire 
‘  into  what  is  neither  capable  of  being  known  nor  worth  the 
*  knowing — to  inquire  who  was  Hecuba’s  mother,  as  the  Emperor 
‘  Tiberius  is  said  to  have  done.’  Yet  he  is  not  without  that 
ethnological  sympathy  of  which  Niebuhr’s  heart  was  so  full. 
He  says,  for  example,  of  the  great  Umbrian  stock  that  it  is 
‘  painful  to  speak  of  it ;  for  our  information  regarding  it  comes 
‘  to  us  like  the  sound  of  bells  from  a  town  that  has  been  sunken 
‘  in  the  sea.’  His  mind  fixes  with  great  decision  and  justice  on 
the  broad  facts  of  Italian  ethnology  —  those  relating  to  the 
Italians  proper,  including  the  Latin  and  the  Umbro-Sabellian 
branches,  the  Etruscans  and  the  Hellenes,  on  each  of  which 
races  he  has  probably  thrown  more  real  light  than  any  of  his 
predecessors,  besides  brushing  away  a  good  deal  of  fiction.  The 
lapygians  were  a  distinct  stock  from  the  Italians,  and  perhaps 
from  their  having  been  pushed  furthest  to  the  south,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  they  were  the  earliest  inhabitants ;  but  there  is  an 
almost  total  dearth  of  information  about  them,  and  this  is  of 
little  consequence,  since,  before  history  dawns,  they  have  been 
thrust  completely  into  the  background.  We  thus,  at  any  rate, 
get  a  well-defined  and  intelligible  view,  even  supposing  it  to 
be  only  a  hypothetical  view,  of  the  ethnological  part  of  the 
subject 

The  discoveries  which  comparative  philology,  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  physiology,  is  making  in  what  has  hitherto  been  the 
dark  void  of  pidmeval  history,  bid  fair  almost  to  rival  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  astronomy  in  their  greatness  as  scientific  revelations. 
By  the  aid  of  these  discoveries  Dr.  Mommsen  is  enabled,  in 
spite  of  the  peculiar  dearth  of  primitive  monuments  in  Italy, 
to  pronounce  that  the  Italians  parted  from  the  common  root 
of  the  Indo-Germanic  stock  at  a  period  when  a  certain  point  of 
historical  civilisation,  including  the  building  of  houses,  had 
been  attained,  but  before  agriculture  had  begun  to  exist.  The 
name  of  one  cereal  ($ea,  Sanscrit  yavas),  is  indeed  common  to 
the  Asiatic  and  European  Arians ;  but  it  means  in  Greek  spelt, 
in  Sanscrit  barley,  and  in  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Mommsen  it 
only  proves,  at  the  most,  that  before  the  separation  of  the 
stocks  they  gathered  and  eat  the  grains  of  wild  barley  and 
spelt.  As  to  the  subordinate  relations  of  race.  Dr.  Mommsen 
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pronounces  that  the  Greek  and  the  Italian  are  brothers;  the 
Kelt,  the  German  and  the  Sclavonian  are  their  cousins.  The 
close  affinity  between  the  Greeks  and  Italians  is  traced  in  many 
respects,  material,  social,  and  political.  *  But  it  is  otherwise,’ 
says  Dr.  Mommsen,  ‘  in  the  spiritual  domain.’ 

‘  The  great  problem  of  man,  how  to  live  in  conscious  harmony  with 
himself,  with  his  neighbour,  and  with  the  whole  to  which  he  belongs, 
admits  of  as  many  solutions  os  there  are  provinces  in  our  Father’s 
kingdom ;  and  it  is  in  this,  and  not  in  the  material  sphere,  that  in¬ 
dividuals  and  nations  display  their  divergences  of  character.  The 
exciting  causes  which  gave  rise  to  this  intrinsic  contrast  must  have 
been  in  the  Graeco-Italian  period  as  yet  wanting  ;  it  was  not  until  the 
Hellenes  and  Italians  separated  that  that  deep-seated  diversity  of 
mental  character  became  manifest,  the  effects  of  which  continue  to 
the  present  day.  The  family  and  the  state,  religion  and  art,  received 
in  Italy  and  in  Greece  respectively  a  development  so  peculiar  and  so 
thoroughly  national,  that  the  common  basis,  on  which  in  these 
respects  also  the  two  peoples  rested,  has  been  so  overgrown  as  to  be 
almost  concealed  from  our  view.  That  Hellenic  character,  which 
sacrificed  the  whole  to  its  individual  elements,  the  nation  to  the  single 
state,  and  the  single  state  to  the  citizen  ;  whose  ideal  of  life  was  the 
beautiful  and  the  good,  and,  only  too  often,  the  pleasure  of  idleness ; 
whose  political  development  consisted  in  intensifying  the  original  in¬ 
dividualism  of  the  several  cantons,  and  subsequently  led  to  the  inter¬ 
nal  dissolution  of  the  authority  of  the  state  ;  whose  view  of  religion 
first  invested  its  gods  with  human  attributes,  and  then  denied  their 
existence ;  which  gave  full  play  to  the  limbs  in  the  sports  of  the 
naked  youth,  and  gave  free  scope  to  thought  in  all  its  grandeur  and 
in  all  its  awfulness; — and  that  Roman  character,  which  solemnly 
bound  the  son  to  reverence  the  father,  the  citizen  to  reverence  the 
ruler,  and  all  to  reverence  the  gods ;  which  required  nothing,  and 
honoured  nothing,  but  the  useful  act,  and  compelled  every  citizen  to 
fill  up  every  moment  of  his  brief  life  with  unceasing  work  ;  which 
made  it  a  duty  even  in  the  boy  modestly  to  cover  the  body ;  which 
deemed  every  one  a  bad  citizen  who  wished  to  be  different  from  his 
fellows ;  which  viewed  the  state  as  all  in  all,  and  a  desire  for  the 
state’s  extension  as  the  only  aspiration  not  liable  to  censure, — who 
can  in  thought  trace  back  these  sharply-marked  contrasts  to  that  ori¬ 
ginal  unity  which  embraced  them  both,  prepared  the  way  for  their 
development,  and  at  length  produced  them  ?  It  would  be  foolish  pre¬ 
sumption  to  desire  to  lift  this  veil ;  we  shall  only  endeavour  to  indi¬ 
cate  in  brief  outline  the  beginnings  of  Italian  nationality  and  its  con¬ 
nexions  with  an  earlier  period ;  to  direct  the  guessings  of  the  dis¬ 
cerning  reader  rather  than  to  express  them.'  (Vol.  i.  p.  24.) 

A  just  delineation  in  the  main,  and  all  the  better  for  its  wise 
renunciation  of  the  attempt  to  account  for  all  the  variations  of 
national  character,  the  ultimate  cause  of  which  no  science 
or  philosophy  has  as  yet  ever  propounded  in  an  intelligible 
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form.  But  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  contrast  between 
the  Hellenic  character,  as  *  sacrificing  the  whole  of  its  individual 

*  elements,  the  nation  to  the  single  state,  the  single  state  to 

*  the  citizen,’  and  the  Koman  character  as  ‘  viewing  the  state 

*  as  all  in  all,’  is  rather  too  sharply  drawn.  To  make  it  true 
at  all,  we  must  read  in  place  of  ‘  Hellenic,’  *  Athenian,’  ex¬ 
cluding  the  intense  and  almost  fanatical  communism  of  Sparta ; 
and  even  then,  surely  Plato’s  Republic,  and  Aristotle’s  treatment 
of  ethics  as  a  part  of  politics,  are  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
Hellenic  ideal,  which  could  have  been  nothing  but  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  Hellenic  character  in  the  broadest  sense,  was  commu¬ 
nistic  in  the  highest  degree.  That  practical  activity  in  the 
service  of  the  state  was  carried  higher  and  far  more  steadily 
sustained  at  Rome  than  at  Athens  is  most  true  ;  but  this  denotes 
rather  a  difference  of  physical  and  moral  energy  than  of  political 
ideal. 

Again,  it  is  surely  rather  hazardous  to  affirm  that  the  Italians, 
as  contrasted  with  the  Greeks  and  the  Germans,  were  naturally 
devoid  of  the  highest  gifts  as  artists ;  to  say  that  *  in  the  more 

*  perfect  kinds  of  art  they  have  hardly  advanced  beyond  clever- 
‘  ness  of  execution ;  ’  and  that  ‘  the  highest  literary  works  that 
‘  have  been  successfully  produced  in  Italy,  divine  poems  like 

*  Dante’s  Comedia,  and  historical  treatises  such  as  those  of 

*  Sallust  and  Machiavclli,  of  Tacitus  and  Colletta,  are  pervaded 

*  by  a  passion  more  rhetorical  than  spontaneous.’  Roman  art 
and  poetry  were  overlaid  at  their  birth  by  Greek.  There  seems 
no  reason  otherwise  to  believe  that  the  Italians  might  not  have 
bad  a  school  of  painting  and  sculpture  of  their  own,  in  ancient  as 
they  have  had  in  modern  times.  To  say  that  the  works  of  Raphael 
and  Fra  Angelico  do  not  belong  to  ‘  the  field  of  the  inward 
‘  in  art  ’  would  be  to  place  the  ‘  inward  in  art  ’  very  deep  in  the 
soul  indeed.  The  Roman  tragedy  was  as  completely  overlaid 
as  Roman  sculpture  and  painting ;  yet  we  do  not  see  why  the 
dramatic  power  displayed  in  the  histories  of  Tacitus  should  not 
have  rivalled  any  Greek  tragedian  had  it  been  applied  to  dramatic 
art.  Dr.  Mommsen  indeed  holds  the  passion  by  which  Tacitus 
is  pervaded  to  be  ‘more  rhetorical  than  spontaneous.’  We  are 
always  glad  to  hear  bold  things  said  about  the  objects  of  our 
literary  veneration;  but  if  the  greatest  gifts  of  the  historian 
are  not  to  be  found  in  Tacitus,  we  should  be  glad  to  know  where 
they  are  to  be  found.  Thucydides  may  by  some  be  regarded 
as  his  superior ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  maintain  that 
Thucydides  is  more  ‘  spontaneous  ’  or  less  ‘  rhetorical,’  con¬ 
sidering  that  in  the  com{x>sition  of  his  fictitious  speeches  (the 
introduction  of  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  questionable  habit 
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derived  by  the  Roman  from  the  Greek)  he  is  the  very  type  of 
a  rhetorician.  England  may  perhaps  boast  one  or  two  historians 
not  unworthy  to  stand  by  the  side  of  Tacitus ;  but  Germany 
cannot  boast  one.  As  to  i)oetry,  we  should  demur  to  the  assertion 
that  its  deepest  vein  (for  a  time  when  the  heart  of  men  alto¬ 
gether  was  much  less  deep  than  it  is  now)  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Lucretius,  in  Catullus,  and  even  in  a  few  passages  of  Propertius. 
The  parts  of  Virgil  which  are  borrowed  from  Homer,  of  course 
fall  immeasurably  below  their  source.  But  there  are  parts  of 
Virgil,  such  as  the  most  splendid  passages  of  the  sixth  book, 
which  are  not  borrowed  from  Homer,  and  which,  unless  the  name 
of  poetry  is  to  be  confined  to  loose  philosophy  in  verse,  must 
be  allowed  to  be  poetry  of  a  very  high  kind. 

Dr.  Mommsen  considers  the  Roman  nation  to  have  been  in 
its  origin  purely  Latin,  and  its  city  the  head  of  the  Latin  con¬ 
federation.  He  holds,  and  somewhat  dogmatically  lays  it  down, 
that  Rome  was  formed  by  the  amalgamation  into  one  city  of 
three  Latin  cantons  once  probably  independent,  the  Ramnians, 
Tities,  and  Luceres.  It  is  well  known  that  by  previous  theorists 
these  three  names  have  been  severally  connected  with  the  three 
great  races  of  Italy,  the  Latin  Pelasgians,  the  Sabellians,  and 
the  Etruscans,  to  each  of  which  its  portion  has  thus  been 
assigned  in  producing  the  mistress  of  the  world.  Dr.  Mommsen 
sweeps  aside  this  theory  with  supreme  contempt.  It  un¬ 
doubtedly  rests  on  no  historical  evidence,  and  therefore  is 
without  value.  But  there  is  nothing  necessarily  absurd  or 
scandalous  in  supposing  that  the  Romans  were  ‘  a  mongrel 
‘  people  ’  (ein  misch-volk).  The  question  whether  purity  or 
mixture  of  race  is  most  conducive  to  greatness,  appears  not  to 
be  yet  settled.  The  phenomena  look  both  ways.  The  Jew  of 
Sion  was  of  pure  race,  and  so  was  the  Arab  when  he  went 
forth  on  his  marvellous  career  of  conquest.  But  the  English, 
for  whose  capacities  Dr.  jMominsen  evidently  feels  respect,  are 
‘  a  mongrel  people.’  And  if  the  Greek  aristocracies,  including 
the  old  Ionian  aristocracy  of  Attica,  were  originally  formed  by 
conquest,  it  would  be  difficult,  in  that  case  also,  to  deny  that 
there  was  a  mixture  of  blootl.  To  Dr.  !Mommsen  it  appears 
the  height  of  extravagance  ‘  to  transform  a  people  which  has 
‘  exhibited  in  language,  polity  and  religion,  a  pure  and  national 
‘  development  such  as  few  have  equalled,  into  a  confused  aggre- 
‘  gate  of  Etruscan  and  Sabine,  Hellenic  and  forsooth !  even 
‘  Pelasgian  fragments.’  This  seems  to  us  to  be  putting  the 
case  rather  too  high.  The  Romans  showed,  in  religion  especially, 
a  peculiar  readiness  to  admit  foreign  elements  which  was  not 
shown  by  the  other  great  races  of  antiquity,  and  which,  among 
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other  things,  distinguishes  their  character  from  that  of  the 
Egyptians,  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  Greeks.  Even  the  tradition 
that  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Athens  to  bring  materials  for  the 
decemviral  code  is  probably  not  entirely  baseless.  And  surely 
such  readiness  to  appropriate  is  more  likely  to  be  found  in  a 
nation  not  hide-bound  by  perfect  purity  of  race  and  immemorial 
uniformity  of  customs,  but  habituated  from  the  first  to  mixture 
and  incorj)oratlon.  With  regard  to  law,  which  it  was  the 
peculiar  mission  of  the  Roman  to  produce  and  to  extend  with 
his  conquests  over  the  world,  there  would  even  perhaps  be  a 
special  reason  for  expecting  it  to  take  its  rise  among  a  mixed 
rather  than  a  pure  race.  For  law,  in  the  true  sense,  cannot 
come  into  existence  till  the  tribe  or  nation  has  risen  above  the 
customs  of  its  fathers,  which  among  primitive  races  stand  in 
place  of  law,  to  the  apprehension  of  principles  common  to  all 
mankind.  And  this  difficult  step  seems  far  more  likely  to  be 
taken  by  a  nation  the  primitive  customs  of  whose  members  are 
not  uniform,  because  where  the  custom  is  not  uniform  recourse 
must  perforce  be  had,  in  doing  justice,  to  some  sort  of  common 
principle. 

The  theory  that  the  Romans  were  of  mixed  origin  was  partly 
supported  by  the  supposed  exlstenee  of  an  intrusive  element  in 
the  Latin  language ;  and  Mr.  F.  Newman,  in  his  work  on  Regal 
Rome,  had  with  great  ingenuity  identified  this  intrusive  element 
Avith  the  Keltic  language,  and  had  thus  connected  the  warriors 
and  patricians  of  primitive  Rome  with  the  Keltic  race.  But 
Dr.  Mommsen  rejects  the  notion  that  Latin  is  to  be  viewed  as  a 
mixed  language  Avith  contempt,  as  abandoned  on  all  sides.  He 
even  repels  Schwegler’s  attempt  to  discover  in  Latin  a  mixture 
of  tAVO  nearly  related  Italian  dialects.  ‘  When  a  language  pre- 
‘  sents  the  appearance  of  being  an  intermediate  link  betAveen  two 
‘  others,  every  philologist  knows  that  the  phenomenon  may 
‘  quite  as  probably  depend  on  organic  development  as  on  ex- 
‘  ternal  admixture.’  When  we  have  got  completely  to  the 
bottom  of  the  facts  on  Avhich  comparative  philology  and  the 
science  of  language  generally  is  to  be  built,  Ave  shall  be  able  to 
accept  the  judgments  of  its  great  professors  with  more  unre¬ 
served  confidence  than  we  do  noAV. 

We  may  observe,  by  the  Avay,  that  Dr.  Mommsen’s  etymo¬ 
logies  sometimes  a  little  startle  us,  though  we  do  not  presume  to 
euntradict  an  adept  in  the  science,  as  he  is  known  to  be.  We 
are  ready  to  believe  that  he  can  support  by  analogy  his  con¬ 
nexion  of  plebs  Avith  plenus ;  and  even  that  consules  are  those 
‘  Avho  leap  or  dance  together,’  as  proisul  is  one  who  ‘  leaps  before,’ 
exul  one  Avho  ‘  leaps  out  ’  (o  i/cTream),  insula  a  ‘  leap  into,’  pri- 
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niarily  applied  to  a  mass  of  rock  fallen  into  the  sea.  But  his 
explanation  of  cinctus  Gabinus  is  what  we  cannot  aecept.  *  The 
‘  struggle  with  Gabii,  which  held  the  plain  between  the  Anio 

*  and  the  Alban  hills,  was  for  a  long  period  equally  balanced : 

‘  down  to  late  times  the  Gabine  dress  was  deemed  synonymous 
‘  with  that  of  war,  and  Gabine  ground  the  prototype  of  hostile 
‘  soil.’  Surely  this  is  as  strange  as  if  we  were  to  call  our  mili¬ 
tary  uniform  ‘  the  French  dress,’  because  we  had  so  often  fought 
against  the  French  in  it. 

The  Etruscans  especially  are  most  indignantly  denied  by 
Dr.  Mommsen  any  part  in  tbe  foundation  of  the  imperial 
city ;  and,  as  we  have  already  observed,  he  pours  contempt  on 
their  national  character  and  productions,  and  on  that  mystery 
of  their  origin,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  earnest 
speculation.  lie  even  pursues  the  Komanized  descendants 
of  the  Etruscans  in  later  ages  with  a  contumely  which  is 
a  little  vindictive.  *  The  most  gifted  and  most  original  of 
‘  the  Roman  poets,  such  as  Naevius,  Ennius,  Lucilius,  and 
‘  Horace,  belonged  to  the  Samnite  lands,  whereas  Etruria  has 
‘  almost  no  representatives  in  Roman  literature,  except  the 

*  Arretine  Mascenas,  the  most  insufferable  of  all  heartless  and 
‘effeminate  court-poets,  and  the  Volaterran  Persius,  the  true 
‘  ideal  of  a  conceited  and  languid  poetry-smitten  boy.’  That 
Persius  was  a  boy,  and  that  his  poems  are  full  of  boyish  faults 
and  conceits,  is  unquestionable.  But  the  moral  depth  of  some 
of  his  passages,  the  true  expression  of  the  best  part  of  Roman 
Stoicism,  has  pleased,  and  we  believe  will  continue  to  please, 
the  most  masculine  minds.  In  this,  as  in  some  other  cases. 
Dr.  Mommsen’s  judgment  is  not  only  bold,  but  is  a  little  im¬ 
pulsive. 

If  the  Etruscans  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  origin  of  Rome 
or  with  its  primitive  institutions,  we  are  led  to  ask  what  becomes 
of  the  explicit  statement  of  Livy’s  authorities  (ix.  36.)  that  the 
Roman  boys  were  formerly  trained  in  Etruscan  lore,  as  they  were 
afterwards  in  Greek  ?  Dr.  ^Mommsen’s  answer  is  courageous.  It 
is  that  Livy’s  statement  is  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  original 
nature  of  the  Roman  system  of  education ;  and  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  discover  what  the  Roman  boys  could  have  learnt  in  Etruria. 
It  cannot,  he  says,  have  been  the  Etruscan  language,  because 
that  was  not  fashionable  at  Rome ;  nor  can  it  have  been  the 
art  of  the  Etruscan  haruspices,  because  its  practice  by  those 
who  were  not  Etruscans  was  a  disgrace,  or  rather  an  impossi-^ 
bility.  That  the  State  used  to  consult  Etruscan  sages,  and  that 
it  took  measures  to  keep  up  the  Etruscan  lore  in  Etruria,  is  not 
denied.  Singularly  enough,  too.  Dr.  Mommsen  admits,  cer- 
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tainly  without  being  compelled  by  any  historical  evidence,  that 
the  last  royal  family  of  Rome  was  of  Etruscan  race. 

This  contempt  for  the  Etruscans,  however,  does  not  prevent 
Dr.  Mommsen  from  throwing  new  light  on  the  position  of  this 
race,  as  the  early  maritime  allies  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  as 
rivals  of  the  Greeks  in  the  competition  for  supremacy  over  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  In  showing  how  the  balance  wavered 
between  these  powers,  and  how  at  length  it  turned,  he  has,  in 
fact,  brought  into  view  a  very  important  crisis  in  the  primitive 
history  of  mankind. 

How  came  Rome,  of  all  the  towns  or  hamlets  of  Latium,  to 
rise  to  such  importance  in  primitive  times,  and  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  her  ascendancy  over  Italy  and  the  world?  It 
cannot  have  been  from  the  advantages  of  her  situation,  for  the 
spot  is  unhealthy  and  unfruitful,  destitute  of  good  springs,  and 
liable  in  the  rainy  season  to  be  flooded  by  the  river.  Dr. 
Mommsen’s  answer  to  this  question  is  a  new  one :  he  says  that 
Rome  was  a  commercial  town,  the  emporium  of  the  Latin 
river  and  sea  traffic,  and  at  the  same  time  the  frontier  for¬ 
tress  of  Latium;  purposes  for  which  its  site  on  the  Tiber  is 
peculiarly  adapted.  Hence,  he  aigues,  its  relations  with 
Caere,  which  was  to  Etruria  what  Rome  was  to  Latium. 
Hence,  the  great  importance  of  the  bridges,  and  of  bridge 
building.  Hence  ‘  the  galley  in  the  city  arms.’  Hence 
the  ancient  port  dues  of  Ostia.  Hence  the  early  appear¬ 
ance  of  coined  money  at  Rome,  and  the  ancient  commer¬ 
cial  treaties.  Hence,  we  may  perhaps  add,  the  extreme 
stringency  of  the  creditor  and  debtor  law,  though  this  may  be 
accounted  for  by  grasping  landlordism  as  well  as  by  the 
rigorous  necessities  of  trade.  This  theory  seems  to  be  probable. 
A  combination  of  commercial  Avealth  and  enterprise,  with  a 
strong  agricultural  population,  would  give  at  once  the  activity 
and  the  solid  basis  requisite  for  national  greatness.  Nor  is  it 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  inland  conquest  should  in  later  times 
have  turned  the  Romans  away  from  maritime  pursuits,  and  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war  they  should  have  been 
unprovided  with  a  Avar  navy.  That  they  were  utterly  ignorant 
of  shipbuilding,  and  copied  a  Carthaginian  galley  which  had 
fallen  into  their  hands,  is  mere  rhodomontade. 

Dr.  Mommsen  has  discussed  the  early  institutions  of  Rome 
(primitive  we  cannot  call  them,  for  they  indicate  an  advanced 
stage  of  development)  in  all  departments,  with  the  utmost  ful¬ 
ness  and  Avith  a  masterly  hand.  If  he  has  not  in  terms  solved, 
he  has  furnished  us,  probably,  with  the  best  means  of  solving, 
the  problem  of  Roman  character,  and  determining  what  it  was 
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that  formed  the  race  not  only  for  empire,  but  for  the  diffusion 
of  law,  and  of  a  morality,  far  inferior  indeed  to  the  Christian, 
but  superior  to  that  of  any  other  heathen  nation.  Among 
other  things  he  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  Roman  religion.  On 
this  subject,  as  on  all  others,  he  has  thrown  much  light ;  and 
this  chapter,  with  his  other  disquisitions  on  the  same  subject 
in  the  course  of  the  history,  will  form  an  important  contribution 
to  a  department  of  study  which  is  now  assuming  immense 
importance,  the  natural  history  of  religion.  The  poverty  of 
the  Homan  mythology  in  contrast  with  the  richness  of  the 
Greek,  is  painted  with  truth  as  well  as  breadth.  But  we 
venture  to  think  that  Dr.  Mommsen  has  not  sufficiently  distin¬ 
guished  between  mytholopy  and  reliyion.  Poor  as  the  Roman’s 
mythology  was,  true  as  it  may  be,  that  his  worship  ‘  sank  into 
‘  sobriety  and  dulness,’  and  ‘  became  shrivelled  into  an  anxious 
‘  and  dreary  round  of  ceremonies,’  he  nevertheless  had  a  present 
sense  of  an  Unseen  Power,  the  practical  effect  of  which  on  his 
acts  and  dealings  was  noted  by  Polybius,  and  contrasted  with 
the  disregard  of  superhuman  sanctions  characteristic,  in  those 
times  at  least,  of  the  Greeks.  *  The  utter  want  of  productive 

*  power  in  the  Roman  religion  was  likewise  the  ultimate  cause 
‘  of  the  thorough  poverty  which  marked  Roman  poetry  and,  still 
‘  more,  Roman  speculation.’  This  is  true ;  but  perhaps  religious 
reverence  was  all  the  stronger  because  religious  art  was  so 
weak.  Pheidias  and  Sophocles  had  Aristophanes  for  their 
natural  companion. 

The  law  of  Rome,  says  Dr.  Mommsen,  was  ‘  frightful  in  its 
‘  inexorable  severity.’  Yet  he  holds  that  here  lies  the  real  key 
to  Roman  character  and  Roman  greatness.  ‘  The  greatness  of 

*  Rome  was  involved  in,  and  was  based  upon  the  fact,  that  the 

*  Roman  people  ordained  for  itself,  and  endured  a  system  of 

*  law,  in  wliich  the  eternal  principles  of  liberty  and  subordina- 
‘  tion,  of  property  and  of  rightful  redress  reigned,  and  still  at 
‘  the  present  day  reigns,  unadulterated  and  unmodified.’  This 
remark  is,  of  course,  true,  if  not  taken  in  too  strict  a  sense. 
But  if  it  were  tendered  as  a  strict  philosophical  account  of 
Roman  character,  we  should  have  to  ask  what  was  it  that  led 
the  Romans,  of  all  the  races  of  antiquity,  to  ordain  for  itself  this 
system  of  law.  The  secret  of  the  national  character  still  eludes 
speculation :  but  it  is  at  least  open  to  us  to  hold  that  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  key  to  it  is  furnished  in  all  cases  by  the 
national  religion. 

In  his  views  of  the  early  Roman  constitution,  as  of  all  other 
pacts.  Dr.  Mommsen  is  original.  The  king,  according  to  him, 
was  the  master  of  the  state  household,  just  as  each  burgess  was 
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master  of  his  own.  He  was  ‘  simply  an  ordinary  burgess, 

‘  whom  merit  or  fortune,  and  above  all,  the  necessity  of  having 

*  one  as  master  in  every  house,  had  placed  as  master  over  his 

*  equals,  a  husbandman  set  over  husbandmen,  a  warrior  set 
‘  over  warriors.’  The  oldest  constitution  of  Rome  *  was  in  some 

*  measure  constitutional  monarchy  inverted,’  the  supreme  prero¬ 
gative,  the  power  of  pardon  for  instance,  resting  at  Rome  with 
the  people,  while  the  government  devolved  entirely  on  the 
crown.  We  welcome  the  remark  that  ‘  there  is  no  counterpart 
‘  in  modern  life  either  to  the  Roman  household  or  to  the  Roman 
‘  State.’  A  multitude  of  false  analogies,  and  of  analogous  terms 
carrying  with  them  a  false  show  of  special  information,  is  thus 
swept  away. 

On  the  principal  points,  however,  such  as  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  populus  and  plebs,  the  origin  of  the  plebs,  and  the 
nature  of  the  ager  publicus,  Dr.  Mommsen  in  effect,  as  Dr. 
Schmitz  admits,  tacitly  adopts  the  discoveries  of  Niebuhr.  This 
being  the  case,  it  is  rather  a  pity  that,  this  part  of  his  work 
having  now  ceased  to  be  popular  in  its  form  and  become  a  series 
of  critical  dissertations,  he  should  not  pay  some  little  tribute  to 
the  name  of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  more  especially  as  he 
alludes,  or  will  be  taken  to  allude,  to  his  views  once  or  twice  in 
a  rather  contemptuous  manner.  Niebuhr  had  the  misfortune 
to  allow  his  learned  imagination  to  work  before  he  had  carefully 
and  critically  examined  the  value  of  the  materials  on  which  he 
had  to  operate.  The  consequence  is  that  a  great  part  of  his 
edifice  is  based  on  foundations  utterly  untrustworthy,  and  even 
in  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  *  Lays,’  having  scarcely  any 
existence  except  in  his  own  fancy.  A  great  deal  of  his  im¬ 
mense  labour  has  thus  been  wasted,  and,  like  many  other  powerful 
intellects,  he  has  become  in  many  res{)ects  rather  a  warning 
than  a  guide  to  those  who  come  after  him.  But  though  much 
has  been  taken  from  him  by  cooler  criticism,  not  a  little  re¬ 
mains,  even  in  the  way  of  positive  results ;  and  in  virtue  of 
the  interest  in  primitive  history  which  he  awakened,  and  the 
sympathy  for  the  first  authors  of  civilisation  which  he  created, 
he  will  always  deserve  to  be  ranked  among  the  intellectual  and 
even  moral  benefactors  of  mankind. 

When  Dr.  Mommsen  proceeds  to  give  us  the  history  of  the 
Constitution  between  the  fall  of  the  monarchy  and  the  burning 
of  the  city  by  the  Gauls,  we  feel  at  once  that  want  of  a  regular 
criterion  of  historical  credibility  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded.  The  common  account  of  the  Decemviral  legislation 
and  the  Decemvirate,  together  with  the  accompanying  stories  of 
Siccius  Dentatus  and  Virginia,  are  given  us,  in  their  main  outline 
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at  least,  as  historical.  The  objection  taken  to  the  narrative  is 
not  that  it  rests  upon  no  evidence,  but  that  it  ‘  depicts  the  occa- 
*  sions  while  it  leaves  unnoticed  the  causes  of  events,’  attributing 
the  overthrow  of  the  Decemvirate  to  the  individual  atrocities  of 
particular  Decemvirs,  whereas  it  was  really  due  to  political 
motives  of  a  more  general  kind.  But  has  Dr.  Mommsen  asked 
himself,  on  what  foundation  of  historical  evidence  the  received 
accounts  of  the  Decemvlral  period,  or  any  part  of  them,  rest,  and 
whether  they  fulfil  in  any  degree  the  conditions  of  historical 
credibility  ?  Had  he,  before  publishing  his  last  edition,  con¬ 
sidered  what  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  has  said  upon  the  subject  ?  The 
Decemvirate  stands  half-way  between  the  expulsion  of  the  kings 
and  the  burning  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls;  more  than  half  a 
century  before  the  time  when  Livy  tells  us  the  records  of  the 
former  history  perished  in  the  flames,  and  more  than  200  years 
before  Fabins  Pictor,  the  earliest  Roman  historian.  Who, 
then,  were  Livy’s  authorities  ?  On  what  testimony  does  his 
minute  and  circumstantial  narrative,  or  the  somewhat  less 
minute  and  circumstantial  narrative  of  Dr.  Mommsen  rest? 
The  story,  when  analysed,  a{>pears  to  be  in  many  respects 
highly  improbable.  The  enactments  of  the  Decemvlral  code 
do  not  correspond  to  the  constitutional  object  for  which  the 
Decemvirs  are  said  to  have  been  appointed.  The  character 
and  conduct  of  Appius  are  in  many  respects  unintelligible. 
And,  what  is  still  more  embarrassing,  he  and  his  colleagues 
are  represented  as  having  set  up  a  tyranny  without  any  means 
of  maintaining  their  power,  except  the  support  of  a  few  clubs 
of  young  patricians.  They  are  compelled  to  come  to  the  Senate, 
in  the  ordinary  constitutional  way,  for  authority  to  levy  troops. 
There  are  also  considerable  discrepancies  between  the  accounts 
of  Livy  and  Dionysius,  and  we  have  no  means  of  discriminating 
between  them.  Dr.  Mommsen’s  account  of  this  crisis  in  the 
Constitutional  history  of  Rome,  as  well  as  of  the  development  of 
the  Constitution  generally,  is  ingenious,  hangs  well  together, 
and  seems  to  sup|>ort  the  sagacious  reflections  which  he  intro¬ 
duces  on  the  conduct  of  public  men  and  the  course  of  political 
events.  But  we  must  maintain  that  the  first  tiling  to  be  done, 
with  regard  both  to  the  internal  and  external  history  of  tliis 
period,  is  to  determine  accurately  the  nature  and  value  of  the 
evidence  on  which  it  rests,  whether  that  evidence  be  the 
testimony  of  contemporary  witnesses  in  the  form  of  public 
or  other  records,  supposed  to  have  come  down  in  some  way 
or  other  to  Cicero,  Livy,  and  Dionysius,  or  whether  it  be  the 
disclosures  made  by  the  Constitution  itself  as  to  the  history  of 
its  own  elaboration,  or  whether,  in  fine,  it  be  merely  tradition. 
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If  it  be  merely  tradition,  some  ground  must  be  shown  for 
assigning  to  tradition  so  exceptional  an  authority  in  this  case. 

"NVe,  liowever,  do  not  doubt  that  Dr.  Mommsen  has  cor¬ 
rectly  appreciated  the  broad  result  to  which  the  Constitutional 
struggle  between  the  different  orders  and  Interests  and  the 
magistracies  by  which  these  orders  and  interests  were  re¬ 
presented  in  the  conflict,  ultimately  brought  the  Republic. 
It  was  government  by  the  Senate.  The  Senate  it  was  that 
ruled  Rome,  virtually  elected  her  magistrates  and  generals, 
and  guided  her  destinies  during  the  most  glorious  period  of  her 
history  from  her  struggle  with  the  Samnites  down  to  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy  at  Pydmt.  This  was  a 
usurpation,  because,  con>titutionally  speaking,  the  sovereign 
power  was  the  people.  ‘  But,’  says  Dr.  Mommsen,  ‘  any  revo- 
‘  lution  or  any  usurpation  is  justified  before  the  bar  of  history 

*  by  exclusive  ability  to  govern  ;’  a  principle  of  somewhat  danger¬ 
ous  latitude,  and  requiring,  as  its  complement,  some  antecedent 
test  of  exclusive  ability  to  govern  more  impartial  than  the  self¬ 
esteem  of  the  person  who  proj)oses  to  make  himself  supreme. 
The  supremacy  of  the  Senate,  however,  wjis  clearly  rendered 
necessary  by  the  circumstances  of  a  state  in  which  the  chief 
object  of  government  was  the  military  administration,  which 
could  not  have  been  carried  on  by  a  public  assembly,  but  called 
for  a  concentrated  power.  This  reference  to  the  peculiar 
duties  of  government  at  Rome  is  required  to  qualify  Dr. 
Mommsen’s  somewhat  enthusiastic  statement  that  ‘  the  Roman 
‘  people  was  enabled  by  means  of  its  Senate  to  carry  out,  for  a 
‘  longer  term  than  is  usually  granted  to  a  people,  the  grandest 
‘  of  all  human  undertakings,  the  task  of  a  wise  and  haopy  self- 

*  gitvernment.’  Still,  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  of  all  go¬ 
vernments  recorded  in  history,  the  Roman  Senate  played  the 
grandest  if  not  the  most  beneficent  part.  And  therefore  it  is 
doubly  important  to  remember  that  the  Roman  Senate  was  not 
a  Venetian  oligarchy  or  a  French  noblesse,  but  an  aristocracy 
in  the  original  and  true  sense  of  the  w’ord. 

‘  Called  to  power  not  through  the  empty  accident  of  birth,  but  sub- 
stantitdly  through  the  free  choice  of  tlie  nation  ;  confirmed  every  five 
years  by  the  stern  moral  judgment  of  the  wortliiest  men  ;  holding 
office  for  life,  and  so  not  dependent  on  the  expiration  of  its  commis¬ 
sion  or  on  the  varying  opinion  of  the  people ;  having  its  ranks  close 
and  united  ever  after  the  equalization  of  the  orders ;  embracing  in  it 
all  that  the  people  possessed  of  political  intelligence  and  practical 
statesmansliip ;  absolutely  disposing  of  all  financial  questions  and 
controlling  foreign  policy  ;  having  complete  power  over  the  execu¬ 
tive  by  virtue  of  its  brief  duration  and  of  the  tribunitian  intercession 
which  was  at  the  service  of  the  Senate  after  the  termination  of  the 
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quarrels  between  the  orders — the  Roman  Senate  was  the  noblest  em¬ 
bodiment  of  the  nation,  and  in  consistency  and  political  sagacity,  in 
unanimity  and  patriotism,  in  grasp  of  power  and  unwavering  courage, 
the  foremost  political  corporation  of  all  times — an  '‘assembly  of 
kings,”  which  well  knew  how  to  combine  despotic  energy  with  repub¬ 
lican  self-devotedness.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  327.) 

There  is  a  further  remark  to  make,  which  is  that  the  powers 
of  the  community,  though  in  salutary  abeyance  under  the  prac¬ 
tical  dictatorship  of  the  Senate,  were  not  extinct,  wliile  its 
opinion  was  always  active  and  influential.  So  that  the  Senate, 
though  supreme,  was  not  irresponsible.  The  continuance  of  its 
supremacy  depended  on  the  continuance  of  its  merit  and  success. 
In  the  second  Punic  wsir  the  people,  exasperated  by  disaster  and 
inflamed  by  demagogues,  took  the  reins  for  a  moment  out  of 
tlie  hands  of  the  Senate,  and  raised  two  of  its  own  leaders  to 
command.  The  disasters  entailed  by  the  incompetence  of  the 
popular  generals  Flaiuinius  and  Tcrentius  Varro  afforded  a  costly 
proof  that  the  military  appointments  of  the  Senate,  even  at  their 
worst,  were  better  than  those  of  the  people.  But  that  the  ap¬ 
pointments  and  the  measures  of  the  Senate  were  generally  good, 
was  owing  to  the  stimulating  and  controlling  force  of  public 
opinion,  which,  if  it  sometimes  broke  bounds  and  led  to  calamities, 
was  on  the  whole  the  main  source  of  generous  ambition  and  the 
main  safeguard  against  corruption.  When  this  public  opinion 
ceased  to  be  respectable,  the  free  people  having  degenerated  into 
a  street  rabble,  corruption  commenced  and  final  decay  set  in. 

Dr.  Mommsen  shows  himself  superior  to  ordinary  views,  as  in 
other  respects  so  in  discarding  the  vulgar  notion  that  the 
Romans  deliberately  adopted  and  carried  out  a  gigantic  plan 
of  universal  conquest  He  pronounces  on  the  contrary,  as 
it  seems  to  us  with  perfect  justice,  that  they  aspired  only  to  the 
supremacy  of  Italy,  and  that  they  were  in  fact  driven  to  all  their 
great  wars,  excepting  that  concerning  Sicily,  if  not  by  actual 
aggression,  by  a  disturbance  of  political  relations  which  forced 
them  into  the  field;  one  proof  of  which  is  that  at  the  qutset 
they  were  generally  taken  by  surprise.  The  remark  is  perfectly 
just  that  ‘the  policy  of  Rome  throughout  was  not  projected  by 
‘  a  single  mighty  intellect  and  bequeathed  by  tradition  from 
‘  generation  to  generation ;  it  was  the  policy  of  a  very  able  but 
‘  somewhat  narrow-minded  deliberative  assembly,  which  had  far 
*  too  little  power  of  grand  combination  and  far  too  much  of  an 
‘  instinctive  desire  for  the  preservation  of  its  own  commonwealth 
‘  to  devise  projects  in  the  spirit  of  a  Ca;sar  or  a  Napoleon.’  We 
do  not  know,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we  should  state  the  cause  of 
Roman  conquest  precisely  in  the  terms  in  which  it  is  stated  by 
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Dr.  Mommsen,  when  he  says  that  ‘  the  ancient  world  knew 
‘  nothing  of  a  balance  of  power  among  nations  ;  and  therefore 

*  every  nation  which  had  attained  internal  unity  strove  either 

*  directly  to  subdue  its  neighbours,  as  the  Hellenic  states,  or  at 
‘  any  rate  to  render  them  innocuous  as  Rome  did,  —  an  effort,  it 
‘  is  true,  which  issued  at  last  in  subjugation.’  The  English  power 
in  India,  once  established,  has  grown  without  design  on  our 
part,  simply  as  a  power  of  order  amidst  the  disorder  and  decay 
attendant  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  Mogul  empire.  In  like 
manner  the  Roman  power  grew  amidst  the  disorder  and  decay 
which  prevailed  almost  universally  through  the  ancient  world 
after  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Greek  republics.  Of  course 
anarchy  generally  led  to  violence,  perfidy,  and  aggression  upon 
neighbouring  states,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  the  anarchical  Sikhs ; 
and  the  Roman  wars  were  to  a  great  extent,  as  our  Indian  wars 
have  almost  invariably  been,  wars  of  self-defence.  We  do  not 
say  that  our  version  of  the  matter  differs  very  essentially  from 
that  of  Dr.  Mommsen,  but  it  goes  rather  farther  than  his  towards 
connecting  the  aggrandisement  of  the  Roman  state  with  its 
moral  superiority,  and  accounting  for  the  fact  that  an  empire 
founded  by  conquest  was  on  the  whole  more  a  blessing  than  an 
evil  to  the  ancient  world. 

The  greatness  of  Rome,  however,  was  the  greatness  of  a 
conquering  power,  and  the  splendid  epoch  of  her  history,  and 
that  which  affords  the  grandest  theme  for  a  master  of  narrative, 
is  the  periotl  between  the  conquest  of  the  Samnites  and  the 
final  overthrow  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy  on  the  field  of 
Pydna.  In  saying  that  this  is  the  least  remarkable  part  of 
Dr.  Mommsen’s  history,  we  must  be  understood  as  speaking 
not  of  positive  but  of  relative  merit,  and  by  way  of  comparison 
with  the  other  portions  of  his  own  work  and  with  the  works 
of  his  predecessors.  His  singular  power  of  eliciting  by  com¬ 
bination  and  comment  the  latent  significance  of  facts,  is  of 
course  shown  to  least  advantage  when  the  facts  speak  most 
for  themselves.  Perhaps  it  may  also  be  said  that  he  allows 
criticism,  reflection,  and  illustration  to  mingle  with  his  narrative 
of  great  events  too  much  for  the  purpose  of  historical  effect. 
Most  jKJople  will,  we  believe,  prefer  Arnold’s  narrative  of  the 
campaigns  of  Hannibal  in  Italy,  as  more  grajihic,  more  instinct 
with  military  spirit  (of  which  Arnold  indeed  had  a  full  measure 
in  his  own  heart),  and  presenting  more  vividly  the  awful  and 
almost  agonizing  character  of  a  crisis,  to  which  no  Roman  could 
look  back  even  in  the  days  when  his  country’s  fortunes  were 
assured,  and  the  dust  of  Hannibal  had  become  a  byword  for 
illstarred  ambition,  without  a  thrill  of  dread.  We  may  point 
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to  the  narrative  of  the  march  of  Nero,  and  the  battle  of  the 
Metauriis,  especially,  as  an  example  of  the  more  intense  interest 
in  the  struggle  which  Arnold  feels  and  inspires.  Indeed  we  are 
not  sure  that  we  should  have  obtained  a  very  adequate  idea  of 
tlie  dims  Hannibal,  the  storm  of  whose  war  ‘  swept  over  the 

*  Italian  cities  as  the  east  wind  sweeps  over  the  waves,’  from 
this  work  if  we  had  not  brought  it  with  us  from  the  ancient 
historians  and  from  Arnold. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  in  regard  to  which  Dr.  Momm¬ 
sen  a[)pcars  to  us,  here  also,  to  stand  alone  in  excellence.  The 
thorough  mastery  which  he  possesses  not  merely  of  Roman 
history,  but  of  the  whole  history  of  antiquity  and  of  ethnology 
in  general,  enables  him  to  depict  the  national  character  of  the 
various  races  with  which  Rome  is  brought  into  contact  with  a 
fulness  and  vividness  not  attained  by  any  previous  writer.  lie 
shows  this  pow’er  equally  whether  he  is  describing  the  Rhocnicians 
in  the  time  of  the  Punic  wars,  tlie  Kelts  who  were  encountered 
by  Camillus  and  Cajsar,  the  Cimbric  adversiiries  of  ^larius, 
the  Greek  Sultans  of  the  East  and  the  communities  over  which 
they  ruled,  the  Greek  soldier-king  and  adventurer  Pyrrhus,  or 
the  Oriental  hero  Mithridutes.  Ills  lively  picture  of  the 
Phoenicians  lends  a  new  interest  to  the  Punic  wars.  He  has 
brought  out  in  a  clear  light  their  curious  combination  of 
intense  national  feeling  and  passionate  attachment  to  their 
native  cities,  with  mercantile  indifference  to  indejHindence  and 
readiness  to  become  the  subjects,  tributaries  and  dependent 
allies  of  any  power  which,  if  defied,  might  debar  them  from  a 
lucrative  traffic,  or  which  the  balance  of  commercial  advantage 
made  it  otherwise  inexi)edient  to  resist.  Their  submissiveness 
was  not  the  result  of  cowardice,  for  they  had  brave  hearts  to 
venture  upon  unknown  waters,  but  of  the  want  of  political 
qualities.  ‘  Liberty  had  no  charms  for  them,  and  they  aspired 
‘  not  after  dominion;  “quietly  they  lived,”  says  the  Book  of 

*  Judges,  “  after  the  manner  of  tlie  iSidonians,  careless  and  secure, 
‘  and  in  possession  of  riches.”’ 

The  following  description  of  the  preparations  for  the  defence 
of  Carthage  in  the  third  Punic  war,  will  give,  we  think,  quite 
a  new  impression  of  that  supreme  efibrt  of  despair.  As 
Mr.  Dickson’s  translation  does  not  at  present  extend  beyond 
the  third  Macedonian  war,  we  are  of  course  responsible  for  the 
rendering  of  this  and  subsequent  extracts. 

‘  Then  rose  the  Consul  Lucius  Marcius  Censorinus,  and  announced 
to  the  Council  tliat,  in  conformity  witli  the  instructions  issued  by  the 
Senate,  the  existing  city  of  the  Carthaginians  must  be  razed,  but  that 
its  inhabitants  were  at  liberty  to  settle  again  where  they  could  on 
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their  own  territory,  provided  it  were  not  less  than  ten  miles  from  the 
sea.  This  terrible  sentence  roused  in  the  Phoenicians  the  same  — 
shall  we  call  it  grand  or  frenzied? — enthusiasm  as  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  displayed  by  the  Tyrians  against  Alexander,  and  was  subse¬ 
quently  displayed  by  the  Jews  against  Vespasian.  Unexampled  was 
the  patience  with  which  the  race  were  able  to  endure  thraldom  and 
oppression ;  and  equally  unexampled  was  the  frantic  outburst  of  the 
trading  and  seafaring  population  now  that  it  had  become  no  longer  a 
question  of  political  rights  and  freedom,  but  the  things  at  stake  were 
the  beloved  soil  of  their  native  city  and  their  dear  familiar  home 
beside  the  sea.  Hope  and  rescue  were  out  of  the  question.  Policy 
even  now  prescribed  unconditional  submission.  But  the  voice  of  the 
few  who  advised  to  bow  to  necessity  was  drowned,  as  the  call  of  the 
captain  is  drowned  in  a  storm,  by  the  furious  yells  of  the  multitude, 
which  wreaked  its  frantic  fury  partly  on  the  magistrates  of  the  city, 
who  had  voted  for  delivering  up  the  hostages  and  arms  ;  partly  on  the 
innocent  bearers  of  tlie  message,  wdiom  it  made  to  answer  for  the 
fearful  tidings ;  partly  on  the  Italians  who  hap()ened  at  the  time  to 
be  sojourning  in  the  city,  and  whom  it  tore  to  pieces  by  way  of 
avenging  on  them,  at  least,  the  destruction  of  its  home.  No  resolu¬ 
tion  was  taken  to  make  a  defence :  defenceless  as  they  were  such  a 
resolution  was  needless.  The  gates  were  closed.  Piles  of  stones 
were  formed  on  the  battlements  which  had  been  denuded  of  military 
engines.  The  chief  command  was  conferred  on  Ilasdrubal,  the 
grandson  of  Masinissa  by  his  daughter.  The  slaves  were  declared 
free  in  a  body.  The  army  of  refugees  under  Ilasdrubal,  who  were 
in  possession  of  the  whole  Carthaginian  territory,  with  the  exception 
of  the  cities  occupied  by  the  Romans  on  the  east  coast,  Iladrumetum, 
Leptis  Minor,  Thapsus,  Achulla,  and  the  city  of  Utica,  and  who 
would  form  an  invaluable  support  for  the  defence,  were  implored  not 
to  refuse  their  aid  to  the  commonwealth  in  this  its  utmost  need.  At 
the  same  time  efforts  were  made  to  hoodwink  the  enemy  by  cloaking, 
in  true  Phoenician  fashion,  the  most  unbounded  exasperation  under 
the  guise  of  submission.  A  message  was  sent  to  the  consuls  begging 
for  an  armistice  of  thirty  days  in  order  that  an  embassy  might  be 
despatched  to  Rome.  The  Curtliaginians  well  knew  that  the  generals 
neither  would  nor  could  comply  with  this  request,  which  had  been 
already  rejected ;  however,  it  served  to  confirm  the  consuls  in  the 
natural  conviction  that  after  the  first  outbreak  of  despair  the  utterly 
defenceless  city  would  yield,  and  thus  led  them  to  defer  the  attiick. 
This  precious  interval  was  employed  in  replacing  the  military  engines 
and  the  arms.  Day  and  night,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex, 
they  toiled  at  the  construction  of  engines  and  the  forging  of  weapons. 
To  obtain  beams  and  metal  the  public  buildings  were  pulled  down. 
To  restore  the  indispensable  strings  to  the  military  engines  the  women 
cut  off  their  hair.  In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  both  the  walls 
and  the  garrison  were  armed  once  more.  That  all  this  could  take 
place  without  allowing  the  consuls,  who  were  but  a  few  miles  off,  to 
have  any  notion  of  it,  is  not  the  least  marvellous  feature  in  the  mar¬ 
vellous  movement,  sustained  by  the  truly  inspiring,  nay  rather  dem'  - 
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niac,  hate  which  filled  the  heart  of  the  nation.  When  at  length  the 
consuls,  weary  of  waiting,  broke  up  from  their  encampment  at  Utica, 
expecting  to  be  able  to  mount  the  unprotected  walls  merely  with 
scaling  ladders,  they  found  to  their  amazement  and  horror  the  battle¬ 
ments  crowned  anew  with  catapults,  and  the  vast  and  swarming  city, 
which  they  expected  to  occupy  as  easily  as  a  little  unwalled  town, 
ready  for  their  attack  and  prepared  to  defend  itself  to  the  last  man.* 

At  the  commencement  of  the  second  Punic  war  the  Senate  is 
very  severely  criticised  by  Dr.  Mommsen  for  having  failed  to 
fly  to  the  rescue  of  Saguntum,  and  meet  Hannibal  in  Spain, 
instead  of  waiting  to  encounter  him  in  Italy.  But  Dr.  Momm¬ 
sen  has  more  than  once  remarked,  with  perfect  justice,  that  the 
Homans  were  satisfied  with  the  supremacy  of  Italy,  and  had  no 
plan  of  more  extensive  conquests.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that, 
in  the  first  place,  they  had  no  wish  to  entangle  themselves  in  a 
contest  for  Spain ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  their  army  being  at 
this  time  not  a  regular  army,  but  a  militia,  it  was  extremely 
difficult  for  them  to  send  a  large  body  of  troops  to  a  great 
distance  from  home.  The  latter  circumstance  may  perhaps 
partly  account  for  their  otherwise  foolish  anxiety  to  recall  the 
troops  under  Regulus  from  Africa  in  the  first  Punic  war,  which 
also  calls  down  the  contemptuous  criticism  of  Dr.  Mommsen. 
We  have  so  much  confidence  in  the  sagacity  of  the  Homans 
within  the  somewhat  narrow  sphere  to  which  their  thoughts 
were  confined,  that  we  should  be  cautious  in  criticising  their 
military  and  diplomatic  administration. 

The  part  of  Dr.  Mommsen’s  work  which  is  most  remarkable, 
as  exhibiting  the  greatest  originality  of  treatment  and  containing 
the  largest  amount  of  novel  matter  and  reflection,  is  that  which 
embraces  what  we  may  call  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Homan 
Hepublic,  extending  from  the  battle  of  Pydna  to  the  battle  of 
Thapsus.  No  previous  writer  has  depicted  the  events  and  cha¬ 
racters  of  this  period  with  anything  like  such  fulness,  force,  and 
life.  It  is  only  to  be  lamented  that  the  hand  of  a  first-rate  artist 
should  be  employed  to  so  great  an  extent  in  painting  a  picture 
of  decay.  This  scene  of  the  Commonwealth  sinking  down  to 
its  inevitable  doom  is  one  of  those  historical  spectacles  which 
present  least  either  of  political  instruction  or  of  that  ethical 
interest  which  is  the  marrow  of  history.  The  protracted  struggle 
between  two  factions  equally  destitute  of  any  object  with  which 
we  can  feel  sympathy ;  the  agrarian  laws,  street  fights  and 
bloody  ends  of  the  Gracchi;  the  reigns  of  terror  first  under 
Marius  and  then  under  Sulla ;  the  Catilinarlan  conspiracy ;  the 
rivalries,  coalitions,  and  contests  of  the  selfish  politicians  and 
adventurers  who  composed  the  two  Triumvirates  —  are,  after  all, 
but  a  sort  of  historical  chamber  of  horrors,  of  which  the  reader 
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may  sup  full  without  deriving  much  improvement  of  any  kind 
from  the  banquet.  In  writing  a  popular  history  of  Rome  it 
would  probably  be  well  to  reduce  this  part  to  much  more 
moderate  proportions. 

We  agree  with  Dr.  Mommsen  in  the  general  view  which  he 
takes  of  this  period,  and  which  is  indicated  by  the  title  of  his 
last  volume,  ‘  The  Founding  of  the  Military  Monarchy.’  To 
a  military  monarchy  all  things  were  inevitably  tending.  The 
republic  and  its  virtues  had  been  crushed  under  the  weight  of 
the  empire  formed  by  its  victorious  arms.  The  Senate  had 
sunk  into  an  oligarchy  of  selfish  grandees,  who  went  forth  to 
oppress  and  pillage  the  subject  states,  and  brought  home  with 
them  every  element  of  corruption.  The  people  had  sunk  into 
a  street  rabble,  already  clamorous  for  largesses,  and  utterly 
incapable  of  any  longer  furnishing  to  the  Commonwealth  the 
vital  element  of  a  sound  public  opinion.  The  army  had  ceased 
to  be  an  army  of  citizens  and  become  an  army  of  mercenaries, 
attached  more  to  military  chiefs  and  adventurers  than  to  the 
State,  and  verging  rapidly  towards  the  character  of  pretorians. 
A  great  extension  of  the  basis  on  which  the  government  rested, 
if  possible,  would  have  been  the  only  mode  of  political  regene¬ 
ration.  But  such  an  extension  was  not  possible.  Even  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  Italians  could  have  been  effectively  associated 
by  some  system  of  representation  in  political  powers  which 
were  to  be  exercised  in  the  Roman  forum,  no  such  measure  could 
have  been  feasible  with  regard  to  the  subject  states.  The 
distance  of  a  great  part  of  the  empire  from  the  capital  would 
have  been  the  least  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a 
scheme.  Differences  of  race,  language,  civilisation,  political 
culture  and  ideas  would  have  been  far  more  insuperable.  And 
most  insuperable  of  all  would  have  been  the  gulf  of  feeling 
which  separated  the  conqueror  from  the  conquered.  The 
proudest  member  of  the  Roman  oligarchy  would  not  have 
scorned  a  political  assocj^ation  with  a  Spaniard  or  a  Phojnician 
more  than  the  mob  who  shouted  behind  the  democratic  leaders 
of  the  forum.  In  those  times,  as  in  these,  the  *  mean  whites  ’  were 
the  greatest  upholders  of  slavery  and  the  greatest  despisers  of 
the  slave.  It  was  easy  for  an  emperor  to  confer  Roman  citizenship 
upon  all  the  subjects  of  the  empire  when  citizenship  had  become  a 
name ;  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  a  reformer  to  do  it  while 
citizenship  still  carried  with  it  political  power.  In  a  military 
monarchy,  then,  the  agony  of  the  republic  was  doomed  to  end. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  think  that  Dr.  Mommsen  suf¬ 
ficiently  sees,  or  at  least  sufficiently  bears  in  mind,  how  dire  the 
alternative  of  military  despotism  was.  Perhaps  it  is  partly  this, 
partly  a  tendency  to  show  his  good  sense  as  a  man  of  the  world. 
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by  sympathising  with  the  stronger  and  more  successful  side,  that 
renders  him  unjust,  as  we  think  he  is,  towards  tlie  party  of 
Cato.  He  must  remember  that  these  men  were  the  last  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  those  qualities  which  had  made  Horae  great,  and 
which  rendered  her  ascendancy  a  blessing,  so  far  as  it  was  a 
blessing,  to  the  world.  The  political  virtues  of  the  Koman 
Republicans  were  of  a  hard  and  narrow  kind :  they  have  been 
entirely  superseded  by  those  of  which  Christianity  has  been  the 
parent;  and  the  attempts  of  French  Republicans  and  other 
mimics  of  antiquity  to  revive  them,  are  an  anachronism  and  a 
platitude,  for  which,  however,  the  unhappy  objects  of  the  imi¬ 
tation  are  not  responsible.  The  choice  in  the  time  of  Cato  was 
not  between  the  narrower  and  the  more  liberal  kind  of  political 
virtues,  but  l>etween  the  naiTower  kind  of  virtue  and  no  virtue  at 
all.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  despotism  which  the 
Roman  Republicans  saw  before  them,  and  attempted  to  avert, 
was  a  desj>oti6m  at  once  of  the  most  unmitigated  and  the  most 
hopeless  kind.  A  modern  nation,  when  in  a  moment  of  anarchy 
or  exhaustion  it  succumbs  to  a  militarj'  de8])otism,  may  look  to 
free  communities  in  its  neighbourhood  to  temper  the  power  of 
its  arbitrary  government,  by  the  force  of  European  opinion,  and 
to  preserve  the  principles  of  liberty  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of 
their'  fallen  associate,  as  w’ell  as  for  their  own.  The  Roman 
Republicans  h.ad  nothing  to  look  to  beyond  their  own  Republic. 
And  though  they  had  witnessed  the  death  of  many  nations,  and 
especially  that  of  enslaved  Greece,  they  had  not  witnessed  the 
resurrection  of  any.  AVe  judge  their  actions  from  the  vantage 
ground  of  a  happy  experience  derived  from  the  regeneration  of 
the  world  by  Christianity.  That  their  efforts  were  hopeless,  or 
almost  so,  may  be  granted ;  but  here  again  our  wisdom  has  the 
great  advantage  of  prophesying  after  the  event;  and  it  is  at 
least  a  generous  error,  when  the  welfare  of  a  community  or  of 
the  world  is  at  sbike,  not  too  easily  ’to  despair.  If  we  are 
right  in  thinking  that  the  main  interest  of  history  is  ethical,  any 
kitjd  of  moral  ettbrt  ought  to  be  carefully  observed  and  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  historian  ;  and  that  he  has  not  done  this,  but 
ranged  himself  too  heartily,  and  even  enthusiastically  on  the  side 
of  destiny,  seems  to  us  to  detract  from  the  excellence  of  this 
part  of  Dr.  Mommsen’s  work,  when  regarded  from  the  highest 
point  of  view.  The  often  repeated  line  of  Lucan, — 

‘  Victrix  causa  Deis  placuit  sed  victa  Catoni,’; 

must  certainly  be  taken  by  a  cool  judge  of  history  rather  as  a 
rhetorical  than  as  a  philosophical  account  of  the  matter ;  yet, 
like  all  fine  strokes  of  rhetoric,  it  has  a  basis  of  truth,  and  it 
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strikes  a  keynote  to  which  something  in  a  philosophic  history 
ought  to  respond. 

To  come  to  the  details,  all  will  agree  that  Dr.  Mommsen’s 
account  of  the  Gracchi  is  full  of  careful  elaboration  and  novel 
interest ;  but  few,  we  suspect,  will  accept  a  theory  which  draws 
so  wide  a  distinction  as  his,  between  the  characters,  capacities, 
and  aims  of  the  two  brothers.  According  to  him,  Tiberius 
was  a  moderately  able,  well-meaning,  conservative  patriot, 
whose  measures  were  taken  from  the  commonplace  and  obsolete 
repertory  of  a  Roman  reformer,  who  raised  the  mob  in  the 
conscientious  conviction  that  he  was  appealing  to  the  people, 
and  did  not  see  whither  he  was  going,  but  was  drawn  by  the 
force  of  things  into  sedition,  and  was  at  last  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  spirits  of  revolution  which  he  had  unwittingly  raised. 
Caius  Gracchus,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  truly  great  man,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  greatest  of  orators,  with  a  grand  and  definite  aim; 
which  was  utterly  to  overthrow  the  aristocracy,  and  to  antici¬ 
pate  the  work  of  Cajsar,  by  founding  in  his  own  person,  under 
the  guise  of  a  perpetual  tribuneship  of  the  people  with  absolute 
power,  what  the  ancients  called  a  tyranny,  or  according  to 
modern  phrase,  ‘  a  monarchy  not  feudal  nor  theocratic,  but 
‘  Napoleonic.’  AVe  confess  that  we  are  unable  to  read  such  a 
design  in  the  measures  of  Gracchus,  even  as  set  out  and 
commented  on  by  Dr.  Mommsen;  and  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  he  throws  back  on  the  political  character  of  his 
favourite,  a  light  reflected  from  the  consummation  which  destiny 
had  in  store.  He  is  of  course  quite  right  in  saying  that  the 
fatal  obstacle  to  the  reforming  movememt  of  Tiberius  Gracchus 
was  the  character  of  the  popular  assembly,  which  was  what  the 
Parliament  of  England  would  he,  if,  instead  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people,  the  people  themselves  met  and  voted  at 
AVestminster :  in  which  case  the  legislature  would  consist  of  the 
])opulace  of  the  capital,  occasionally  reinforced  by  the  farmers  of 
the  neighbouring  districts.  But  we  doubt  whether  the  younger 
Gracchus  saw  this  more  clearly  than  his  brother  and  prede¬ 
cessor.  The  main  secret  of  the  failure  of  both  these  leaders 
lay,  we  apprehend,  in  their  want  of  military  reputation ;  a 
deficiency  fatal  to  aspirants  to  power  in  a  state  where,  excepting 
wealth  and  connexion,  there  was  in  fact  no  solid  basis  on  which 
ambition  could  plant  its  foot  but  the  attachment  of  the  army. 
It  was  his  military  reputation  that  enabled  Marius,  though 
utterly  destitute  of  statesmanlike  qualities,  to  become  master  of 
the  state,  and  to  effect  a  political  revolution  by  the  hand  of  his 
political  satellites.  It  was  his  militiiry  reputation  that  enabled 
Sulla  to  revei'se  the  revolution  effected  by  Marius,  and  become 
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dictator  in  his  turn.  Csesar  clearly  saw  that  this  was  an  indis¬ 
pensable  requisite  to  success ;  and  therefore  when  past  the 
middle  age,  he  quitted  the  scene  of  political  action,  and  went  to 
make  himself  a  name  as  a  general  and  win  the  hearts  of  the 
soldiery  at  the  head  of  the  array  of  Gaul.  The  same  thing 
was  evidently  present  to  the  mind  of  Pompey,  when  he  so 
eagerly  sought  great  military  commands ;  and  it  probably  sent 
Crassus  on  his  fatal,  and  but  for  this  ulterior  object,  insane  expe¬ 
dition,  against  the  Farthians. 

The  struggle  between  Marius  and  Sulla,  and  the  double 
reign  of  terror,  are  deseribed  with  Dr.  Mommsen’s  full  power. 
Nor  is  there  anything  to  which  we  can  except  in  his  vigorous 
portrait  of  Marius,  unless  it  be  that  he  follows  rather  the 
poetical  and  rhetorical  than  the  historical  account  of  the  great 
democrat’s  origin,  in  saying  that  he  was  ‘  a  poor  day-labourer’s 
‘  son.’  The  character  of  Marius  is,  indeed,  simple  and  trans¬ 
parent:  he  was  a  brutal  though  good  and  successful  soldier, 
misplaced  in  the  political  sphere,  and  actuated,  when  in  that 
sphere,  by  the  blindest  hatred  of  the  aristocracy,  whose  ‘  cold 

*  shadow  ’  he  had  felt  when  struggling  to  rise  in  his  profession. 
He  was  a  mere  Massaniello  on  a  great  scale,  whose  head  was 
turned  from  the  moment  of  his  elevatiou,  and  a  more  vulgar  form 
stands  not  in  history.  Of  Sulla’s  character  Dr.  Mommsen  gives 
a  version  which  will  be  rather  startling  to  most  of  his  readers, 
though  it  corres|)onds  to  some  extent  with  that  given  by 
Dr.  Liddell.  The  fanatical  champion  of  aristocracy  and  cold¬ 
blooded  exterminator  of  its  opponents  disappears.  In  his  place 
rises  the  ‘  Don  Juan  of  politics;’  by  nature  a  man  of  pleasure 
and  society,  but  at  the  same  time  of  supreme  genius,  doing, 
with  surpassing  ability  and  success,  that  which  was  necessary 
to  be  done  at  each  stage  of  his  career,  and  no  more  cruel,  in 
truth,  than  other  men  of  his  time.  It  is  true  that  ‘  he,  with  a 
‘  certain  cynical  frankness,  called  things  by  their  right  name ;  ’ 
that  orders  for  massacres  were  rather  coolly  given,  that  the 
agents  of  butchery  were  rather  shamelessly  hired  and  rewarded, 
that  proscription  lists  were  framed  and  posted  up  with  some 
disregard  for  the  feelings  of  ordinary  men.  ‘  In  this  way  Sulla 
‘  irretrievably  ruined  himself  in  the  opinion  of  the  fainthearted, 
‘  who  are  more  revolted  by  the  name  than  the  thing.’  We  are 
glad  to  find  it  admitted  that  ‘  he  is  also  more  an  object  of  horror 

*  to  the  moral  judgment,  by  reason  of  the  coolness  and  openness 
‘  of  his  crimes,  than  those  who  offend  through  passion.’  Dr. 
Mommsen  is  evidently  much  fascinated  by  Sulla’s  character, 
which  he  holds  to  be  ‘  not  only  one  of  the  most  wonderful,  but 
‘  perhaps  unique  in  history.’  We  cannot  think  that  in  any 
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essential  respect  it  is  so,  though  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  displayed  were  such  as  to  invest  it  with  a  lurid  grandeur, 
and  the  abdication  of  the  terrible  dictatorship  is  an  incident 
most  stimulating  to  the  imagination,  as  the  magnificent  stanza 
on  Sulla  in  Byron’s  Ode  to  Napoleon  proves.  The  plain  fact 
probably  is,  that  Sulla  was  a  compound,  by  no  means  un¬ 
exampled  or  even  uncommon,  of  practical  ability,  cruelty,  and 
lust ;  the  combination  of  the  two  latter  qualities  being,  in 
truth,  the  rule  .nnd  not  the  exception.  He  was  by  inclination 
an  Epicurean,*  by  necessity  a  soldier,  by  his  ability  a  great 
soldier,  and,  as  a  great  soldier,  the  head  of  his  faction.  As 
head  of  a  faction  he  was  stimulated  to  massacre  and  confisca¬ 
tion,  not  only  by  party  violence  and  vengeance,  which  the 
previous  excesses  of  the  Marian  party  had,  of  course,  wrought 
to  the  highest  pitch,  but  by  recent  personal  injury  and  the 
recollection  of  old  affronts.  Having  satisfied  his  revenge  and 
that  of  his  partisans,  and  secured  by  all  the  measures  in  his 
power  both  their  ascendancy  and  his  own  personal  safety,  he 
fell  back  into  Epicureanism,  to  which  he  was  naturally  inclined. 
I'here  is  nothing  in  this  at  all  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
human  nature.  As  to  the  Dictator’s  superstition,  it  was,  like  his 
complexion,  strange ;  but  it  was  nothing  more.  Dr.  Mommsen, 
while  with  justice  praising  Sulla’s  measures  as  means  to  a  special 
and  temporary  end,  sees  that  they  were  essentially  unstable ; 
and  probably  Dr.  Liddell  is  not  far  wrong  in  saying  that  the 
moral  of  the  Dictatorship  was  ‘  After  me,  the  deluge.’ 

It  is  wonderful  how  little  the  fatal  disease  which  was  gnaw¬ 
ing  the  vitals  of  the  Republic  at  home  interfered  with  the  ex¬ 
ertion  of  her  victorious  energy  abroad.  The  excellence  of  her 
armies,  indeed,  as  it  proves  that  her  military  administration 
was  still  good,  must  be  taken  as  an  abatement  of  the  general 
sentence  on  the  corruption  and  misgovernment  of  the  Senate. 
Caesar,  an  inexperienced  general,  and  therefore  necessarily  in¬ 
capable  of  moving  any  but  a  highly  organised  army  provided 
with  a  first-rate  staff,  owed  the  means  of  greatness  to  the  Go¬ 
vernment  which  his  greatness  was  to  overthrow  ;  as  he  certainly 
owed  the  aspiring  ambition  which  launched  him  on  his  splendid 
career  to  the  influence  of  a  political  atmosphere  more  stimu¬ 
lating  even  in  the  worst  of  times  than  that  of  a  paternal  mo¬ 
narchy.  In  following  the  progress  of  conquest  towards  the 
East  and  West,  Dr.  Mommsen  finds  opportunities  for  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  his  very  remarkable  faculty  of  portraying  national 
character  whether  exhibited  by  a  nation  in  the  mass  or  by  its 
representative  men.  He  thus  depicts  Mithridates ;  — 

‘  There  reigned  at  that  time  in  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  King  Mithri- 
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dates  VI.,  snrnamed  Eupator,  who  traced  his  descent,  on  his  father’s 
side,  in  the  sixteenth  degree  from  King  Darius,  the  son  of  Uystaspes, 
and  in  the  eighth  degree  from  the  founder  of  tlie  Pontic  Empire, 
Mithridates  1.  On  his  mother's  side  he  was  descended  from  the 
Alexandrides  and  Seleucides.  On  the  early  death  of  his  father, 
Mithridates  Euergetes,  who  fell  at  Sinope  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin, 
he  had  come  to  the  title  of  king  (in  634)  when  a  boy  of  eleven  years: 
but  his  diadem  brought  him  only  danger  and  distress.  His  guardians, 
nay,  even  his  mother,  who  had  been  named  co-regent  by  his  father’s 
will,  conspired  against  the  life  of  the  royal  child.  It  is  said  that  in 
order  to  escape  from  the  daggers  of  his  lawful  proteetdrs  he  became  a 
wanderer,  and  for  seven  years,  changing  his  resting-place  from  night 
to  night,  and  a  fugitive  in  his  own  kingdom,  lived  the  life  of  a  home¬ 
less  hunter.  In  this  manner  the  boy  became  a  mighty  man.  Although 
our  accounts  of  him,  in  their  essential  features,  may  be  traced  to  the 
written  records  of  contemponaries,  nevertheless  tradition,  spreading 
as  quick  as  lightning  in  the  East,  has  adorned  the  king  with  many  of 
the  characteristics  of  their  Samson  and  Rustam.  Even  these,  how¬ 
ever,  belong  to  his  character  as  its  cloudy  crown  belongs  to  the 
character  of  the  lofty  mountain  peak.  The  main  outline  in  both 
cases  appears  more  richly  coloured  and  more  fantastic,  but  not  dis¬ 
turbed  nor  essentially  altered.  The  armour  which  fitted  the  gigantic 
form  of  King  Mithridates  excited  the  wonder  of  the  Asiatics  and 
still  more  that  of  the  Italians.  As  a  runner  he  could  overtake  the 
swiftest  beasts  of  chase.  As  a  horseman  he  could  master  the  wild 
steed,  and  with  relays  of  horses  could  perform  twenty-five  German 
miles  in  a  day.  As  a  charioteer  he  drove  sixteen  horses  at  once,  and 
carried  otf  many  a  prize.  It  is  true,  it  was  dangerous  in  such  sports 
to  beat  the  king.  In  hunting  he  brought  down  the  game  on  horse¬ 
back  at  full  gallop  without  ever  missing.  But  even  at  table  he  might 
seek  his  equal  in  vain.  He  made  banqueting-matches,  and  himself 
carried  off  the  prize  for  the  hugest  eater  or  the  most  valiant  drinker. 
And  it  was  the  same  in  the  pleasures  of  the  harem,  as  was  proved  among 
other  things  by  the  licentious  billets-doux  to  his  Greek  concubines 
which  were  found  among  his  papers.  His  spiritual  and  mental  wants 
he  satisfied  by  the  wildest  superstitions  (the  interpretation  of  dreams 
and  the  Greek  mysteries  occupied  not  a  few  of  the  hours  of  the  king), 
and  by  a  coarse  adoption  of  Greek  civilisation.  He  was  fond  of  Greek 
art  and  music  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  made  collections  of  precious  artiele.s, 
rich  furniture,  and  antique  objects  of  Persian  and  Greek  magnifi¬ 
cence  (his  cabinet  of  rings  was  famous),  had  constantly  Greek 
historians,  philosophers,  and  poets  in  his  train,  and  awarded  prizes  at 
the  banquets  of  his  court  not  only  for  the  first  eater  and  drinker  but 
for  the  pleasantest  jester  and  the  best  singer.  Such  was  the  Man ; 
and  the  Sultan  was  like  the  Man.  In  the  East,  where  the  relation 
between  the  ruler  and  the  ruled  bears  rather  the  character  of  natural 
than  of  moral  law,  the  subject’s  fidelity  and  faithfulness  are  alike 
those  of  a  dog,  while  the  ruler  is  cruel  and  suspicious.  In  cruelty 
and  su.spicion  Mithridates  has  seldom  been  surpassed.  By  his  com¬ 
mand  there  died,  or  were  imprisoned  for  life,  either  for  real  or  allegtM 
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treason,  his  mother,  his  brother,  his  sister,  who  had  been  betrothed  to 
him,  three  of  his  sons,  and  as  many  of  his  daughters.  Still  more  re¬ 
volting  it  is,  perhaps,  that  among  his  secret  papers  there  were  found 
death-warrants,  prepared  beforehand,  against  several  of  his  most 
trusted  servants.  It  was  a  genuine  trait  of  the  Sultan,  too,  that 
afterwards,  merely  to  deprive  his  enemies  of  the  trophies  of  victory, 
he  had  his  whole  harem  massacred,  and  distinguished  his  most  be¬ 
loved  concubine,  a  beautiful  Ephesian,  by  giving  her  the  choice  of 
the  mode  of  death.  The  experimental  study  of  poisons  and  antidotes 
he  carried  on  as  an  important  matter  of  state,  and  endeavoured  to 
inure  his  body  to  the  several  kinds  of  poison.  Treason  and  murder 
he  had  been  taught  early  in  life  to  expect  from  everybody,  and  espe¬ 
cially  from  his  nearest  relations,  and  to  practise  against  everybody,  and 
especially  against  his  nearest  relations.  The  necessary  consequence, 
traceable  through  his  whole  history,  was  that  all  his  undertakings 
hnally  miscarried  through  the  treachery  of  those  in  his  confidence. 
AVithal,  we  meet  wUh  isolated  traits  of  magnanimous  justice.  In 
punishing  traitors  he  generally  spared  those  who  had  been  implicated 
in  the  crime  only  through  their  relationship  to  the  principal  criminal ; 
but  occasional  fits  of  equity  are  found  in  every  savage  tyrant.  What 
really  distinguishes  Mithridates  among  a  crowd  of  similar  sultans  is 
his  Iraundless  activity.  One  fine  morning  he  disappeared  from  his 
palace,  and  remained  missing  for  months,  so  that  he  was  given  up  for 
lost :  when  he  returned  he  had  wandered  unknown  through  the 
whole  of  anterior  Asia,  and  reconnoitred  all  the  country  and  people. 
In  like  manner  he  was  not  only  generally  fluent  in  speech,  but  gave 
judgment  to  the  twenty  nations  over  which  he  reigned,  each  in 
its  own  tongue  without  an  interpreter  —  a  distinguishing  trait  in  the 
active  ruler  of  the  many-tongued  East  The  same  character  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  his  whole  activity  as  a  ruler.’ 

History  —  that  history  at  least  which  is  not  written  by  con¬ 
temporaries,  would,  we  fear,  prove,  if  coolly  analysed,  to  be  to  a 
melancholy  extent  the  result  of  imagination  acting  upon  Im¬ 
perfect  data.  And  of  no  department  of  history  is  this  more 
true  than  of  historical  portraiture.  This  portrait  of  Mithridates, 
however,  from  which  most  of  our  readers  will  probably  have 
derived  a  new  idea  of  the  man,  appears  to  us  to  be  the  genuine 
result  not  of  imagination  but  of  the  power  of  combination. 
Life  and  significance  is  given  to  the  recorded  features  of  the 
great  Sultan’s  moral  physiognomy  by  connecting  them  with  the 
general  type  of  character  and  the  national  peculiarities  to  which 
they  truly  belong,  and  which  Dr.  Mommsen’s  comprehensive 
knowledge  enables  him  to  bring  before  us  in  the  most  lively 
manner.  His  portrait  of  Pyrrhus  is,  perhaps,  more  excellent 
even  than  that  of  ^Mithridates,  and  those  who  will  be  at  the 
trouble  to  verify  its  features  will  find  that  they  are  equally 
authentic.  But  we  preferred  to  give  the  character  of  Mithri- 
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dates  as  a  specimen,  because  the  character  of  Pyrrhus,  being  in 
the  part  of  the  work  translated  by  Mr.  Dickson,  is  equally  ac¬ 
cessible  to  all  readers. 

Turning  from  the  East  to  the  West,  the  fall  of  Alcsia  and  the 
surrender  of  Vercingetorix  to  Caaar,  which  in  effect  closed  the 
struggle  of  ages  between  Rome  and  the  Kelts,  affords  another 
signal  instance  of  the  effect  which  Dr.  Mommsen’s  ethnology 
lends  to  his  historical  j)ortraiture.  In  this  case  the  recorded 
traits  of  the  individual  man  are  fewer,  and  the  ethnological  ele¬ 
ment  goes  for  more  than  in  the  case  of  Mithridates.  The  Gauls 
have  been  defeated  in  their  last  effort  to  relieve  the  besieged  town. 

‘  It  was  more  than  a  great  victory.  The  fate  of  Alesia  and  that  of 
the  Keltic  nation  bad  been  finally  decided.  The  Keltic  army,  in 
utter  dismay,  dispersed  at  once  from  the  battle-field  and  fled  home. 
Vercingetorix  might  perhaps  even  now  have  taken  to  flight ;  at  any 
rate  he  might  have  saved  himself  by  the  last  way  left  to  a  free  man. 
He  did  not  do  so,  but  announced  in  a  council  of  war  that  since  he 
had  failed  to  break  the  yoke  of  tlie  stranger  he  was  ready  to  give 
himself  up  as  a  victim,  and  turn  destruction,  ns  fur  as  might  be,  from 
the  nation  on  his  own  head.  This  was  done.  The  Keltic  officers 
delivered  up  their  general,  the  solemn  choice  of  the  whole  nation,  to 
the  enemy  of  their  country  to  suffer  any  punishment  he  might  choose 
to  inflict.  Mounted  on  his  horse  in  full  armour,  the  king  of  the  Ar- 
verni  presented  hjmself  before  tlie  Roman  proconsul  and  rode  round 
his  tribunal.  Then  he  delivered  up  his  steed  and  arms,  and  silently 
sank  down  at  the  feet  of  Ca?sar.  Five  years  later  he  was  led  in 
triumph  through  the  streets  of  the  Italian  capitol,  and  beheaded  fur 
high  treason  against  the  Roman  nation  at  the  foot  of  the  capitol, 
while  on  its  top  his  conqueror  was  offering  up  thanksgivings  to  its 
gods.  As  after  a  day  of  gloom  the  sun  at  its  setting  breaks  througli 
the  clouds,  so  destiny  bestows  on  nations  at  their  going  down  one  last 
illustrious  man.  So  stands  at  the  close  of  Phoenician  history  Han¬ 
nibal,  so  at  the  close  of  Keltic  history  Vercingetorix.  Neither  of 
them  was  able  to  save  his  nation  from  a  foreign  yoke,  yet  each  saved 
his  nation  from  the  last  disgrace,  an  inglorious  fall.  Vercingetorix, 
too,  like  the  Carthaginian,  had  to  contend  not  only  against  the  public 
enemy  but,  what  was  still  harder,  against  the  anti-national  opposition 
of  wounded  egotists  and  flurried  cowards,  the  constant  accompani¬ 
ments  of  a  degenerate  civilisation.  For  him,  also,  a  place  in  history 
is  secured,  not  by  his  battles  and  sieges,  but  because  he  was  able  to 
give,  in  bis  own  person,  a  centre  and  rallying  point  to  a  nation  worn 
out  and  lost  in  the  contest  of  individual  interests.  And  yet  there 
cannot  be  a  sharper  contrast  than  that  between  the  sober-minded 
citizen  of  the  Phoenician  trading  city,  whose  plans  were  for  fifty 
years  directed  with  unswerving  energy  towards  one  great  aim,  and 
the  bold  prince  of  the  Keltic  land,  whose  great  exploits  and  high- 
minded  sacrifice  fall  within  the  compass  of  one  short  summer.  An¬ 
tiquity  had  not  a  more  perfect  knight,  cither  in  bis  inner  being  or  in 
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his  outward  bearing.  But  the  man  should  not  be  a  knight,  least  of 
all  the  statesman.  It  was  the  knight,  not  the  hero,  that  disdained  to 
escape  from  Alesia,  when  he  was  assuredly  of  more  value  to  the  nation 
than  a  hundred  thousand  brave  men  of  an  ordinary  kind.  It  was  the 
knight,  not  the  hero,  wlio  offered  himself  as  a  sacrifice,  when  the  only 
thing  gained  by  the  sacrifice  was  that  the  nation  publicly  dishonoured 
itself,  and  mingled  absurdity  with  cowardice,  by  declaring  with  its 
last  breath  that  its  last  death-struggle  in  the  history  of  the  world  was 
an  offence  against  its  lord  and  master.  Far  different  was  the  conduct 
of  Hannibal  in  similar  situations.  It  is  impossible  to  part  with  the 
noble  king  of  the  Arverni  without  a  feeling  of  historical  and  human 
sympathy;  but  it  stamps  the  character  of  the  Keltic  nation  that  their 
greatest  man  was  after  all  nothing  but  a  knight.’ 

Dr.  Mommsen,  we  may  observe  in  passing,  appears  to  lean 
rather  to  an  aristocratic  view  of  the  inherent  superiority  and 
inferiority  of  different  races.  Moralising  on  the  fate  of  the 
Kelts,  whose  national  character  he  has  depicted  with  a  graphic 
minuteness  which  adds  some  new  touches  even  to  the  apparently 
exhaustive  account  of  M.  Amedee  Thierry,  he  says  that  ‘  in  the 
‘  mighty  vortex  of  the  world’s  history  which  pitilessly  grinds 
‘  to  powder  all  races  not  as  hard  as  steel  and  as  flexible  as  steel, 

‘  such  a  nation  could  not  long  maintain  its  existence.’  ‘  The 
‘  Kelts  of  the  continent,’  he  proceeds,  ‘justly  (billig)  expe- 
‘  rienced  at  the  hands  of  the  Komans  the  same  fate  which  their 

*  kinsmen  in  the  island  of  Ireland  have  experienced  down  to 

*  our  day  at  the  hands  of  the  Saxon ;  the  fate  of  being  merged 
‘  in  a  nationality  politically  superior  as  the  leaven  of  a  future 
‘  development.’  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  conquest,  among 
other  agencies  of  the  sterner  kind,  has  served  the  designs  of 
Providence  in  the  formation  and  education  of  nations.  But  as 
it  also  serves  the  ambition  and  cupidity  of  conquerors,  we 
must  deprecate  the  use  of  figurative  language  on  the  subject,  and 
request  the  hierophants  of  historical  philosophy  to  pause  before 
they  give  general  bulls  of  conquest  to  all  ‘  nationalities  ’  which 
may  consider  themselves  as  ‘politically  superior’  and  regard 
their  weaker  neighbours  as  eligible  ‘ leaven  ’  for  ‘a  future  de- 
‘  velcpment.’  We  should  decidedly  demur  to  a  theory  of  the 
matter  which  would  stamp  as  ‘just’  the  fate  which  the  Irish 
have  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  Saxons.  Nor  are  w'e  by 
any  means  inclined  to  enthrone  the  ‘  vortex  of  history  ’  in  place 
of  a  national  morality  as  the  arbiter  of  international  transactions. 
It  reminds  us  of  the  young  esprit  fort  in  Aristophanes  an¬ 
nouncing  that 

ATi'oc  (iaaiXtvti,  tov  At’  t^cXijXovwc. 

Up  to  the  appearance  of  Cajsar  on  the  scene  Dr.  Mommsen, 
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though  leaning  decidedly  to  that  which  is  to  be  the  Cajsarean 
party,  preserves  his  general  independence  ;  but  when  that  child 
of  destiny  appears,  he  really  falls  down  and  worshii>s.  From 
this  point  his  history,  while  it  retains  many  and  great  merits, 
loses  the  great  merit  of  impartiality.  His  character  of  Caesar 
is  not  a  discriminating  delineation,  but  a  vehement,  though  of 
course  not  a  vulgar  panegyric.  The  circumstances  under  which 
Caesar  acted  are,  as  Dr.  Mommsen,  in  a  passage  we  shall  pre¬ 
sently  quote  very  forcibly  shows,  so  different  from  any  that  can 
now  occur  that  we  may  afford  to  take  a  passionless  view  of  his 
character.  It  is  a  most  interesting  subject  of  ethical  and  his¬ 
torical  study,  provided  that  it  be  rationally  studied  with  an  equal 
regard  to  all  the  facts.  It  is  of  course  evident  that  he  W!\s  a 
wonderful  general,  a  great  administrator,  a  man  singularly  gifted, 
alike  in  politics  and  in  war,  with  the  Roman  faculty  of  com¬ 
mand.  It  is  also  evident  that  there  were  some  amiable  features 
in  his  character  —  a  fearless  clemency  towards  his  vanquished 
enemies,  and  a  warm  heart  towards  his  friends.  But  if  he  is 
put  forward  as  ‘  the  man  of  humanity  ’  to  use  Michelet’s  ex¬ 
pression,  and  as  having  risen  superior  to  the  spirit  of  Roman 
conquest,  some  account  must  be  given  of  his  cold-blooded 
murder  of  Verclngetorix ;  and  if  he  is  to  be  put  forward  as  the 
type  of  consummate  wisdom,  some  account  must  be  given  of 
the  delirious  extravagance  with  which  he  celebrated  his  triumph, 
of  the  tyrannical  insolence  which  he  displayed  in  forcing  a 
Roman  knight  to  appear  on  the  stage,  of  his  irresolute  but  fatal 
dallying  with  the  title  of  king.  It  was  this  last  indiscretion,  so 
unutterably  offensive  to  all  that  remained  of  the  old  republican 
spirit,  which  in  fact  led  to  his  assassination ;  and  it  gave  that 
act  at  least  some  colour  of  virtue  according  to  the  maxims  of 
antiquity  embodied  in  the  Valerian  law,  which  declared  accursed 
and  devoted  the  life  and  property  of  the  man  who  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  himself  a  king.  If  Caesar  had  shown  that  he 
was  contented  to  remain  dictator,  his  life  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  secure.  Cicero  said  with  justice  that  ‘  it  was  Antony 
‘  who  slew  him,  on  the  day  of  the  Lupercalia,’  when  he  was 
offered  and  showed  that  he  wished  to  accept  the  crown. 

Dr.  Mommsen  has  persuaded  himself  that  Caesar’s  career  was 
inspired  and  directed  throughout  by  a  grand  moral  aim.  ‘From 
‘  his  earliest  youth  Caesar  was  a  statesman  in  the  deepest  sense 

*  of  the  word,  and  his  aim  the  highest  which  it  is  permitted  to  man 
‘  to  set  before  himself ;  the  political,  military,  intellectual,  and 
‘  moral  (sittliche)  regeneration  of  his  own  deeply  degraded  nation, 

*  and  of  the  still  more  deeply  degraded  Hellenic  nation,  which 
‘  had  become  so  closely  connected  with  his  own.’  That  this  de- 
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bauchec,  overwhelmed  with  debt,  should  have  had  in  view  the 
moral  regeneration  of  his  countrymen,  is  surely  a  most  incredible 
hypothesis.  Dr.  Mommsen  is  obliged  to  admit  that  ‘  the  bitter 
‘  lessons  of  thirty  years’  experience  had  altered  Cajsar’s  views 
*  as  to  the  means  by  which  his  object  was  to  be  accomplished.’ 
He  had  discovered,  we  presume,  that  the  moral  regeneration  of 
the  world  was  not  to  be  effected  through  the  instrumentality  of 
a  Clodius  or  a  Catiline,  his  early  associates,  but  rather  through 
the  instrumentality  of  an  Antony.  If  Caesar  is  to  be  credited  with 
devotion  to  any  sort  of  principle,  even  of  the  merest  party  kind, 
his  advocates  must  explain  how  he  came  to  be  found  in  such  a 
coalition  as  that  of  the  second  Triumvirate.  The  truth,  stamped 
on  his  whole  career,  and  obvious  to  common  sense,  is  that  his 
ambition  was  purely  selfish.  It  may  have  been,  and  probably 
was  the  case,  that  his  selfish  ambition  coincided  with  the  interest 
of  the  state,  or  rather  of  the  empire,  which  required  a  dictator 
and  could  have  found  no  dictator  so  able  as  him.  But  this,  while 
it  extinguishes  our  regret  at  his  success,  does  not  warrant  us  in 
giving  the  great  adventurer  a  place  among  those  noble  spirits 
who  have  lived  not  for  themselves,  but  for  mankind.  Dr.  Momm¬ 
sen’s  comparison  of  Caesar  to  Cromwell  is  singularly  infelicitous, 
except  in  so  far  as  both  set  out  as  political  leaders,  and  passed, 
at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  to  a  military  career.  That  Crom¬ 
well,  at  all  events,  fought  for  a  cause  is  as  certain,  as  in  our 
opinion  it  is  that  Cajsar  did  not.  In  fact  Caesar’s  own  sayings 
are  the  best  commentary  on  his  career,  and  the  most  complete 
confutation  of  those  who  imagine  his  object  to  have  been  the 
‘  moral  regeneration  ’  of  the  w’orld.  ‘  I  would  rather  be  the 
‘  first  man  in  a  village  than  the  second  in  Rome’  is  a  grand 
expression  of  personal  ambition.  ‘  If  one  must  commit  wrong, 

‘  let  it  be  for  sovereign  power,’  is  an  expression  of  personal 
ambition  which  is  not  even  grand. 

Dr.  Mommsen,  also,  it  appears  to  us,  very  greatly  overpraises, 
while  he  no  doubt  elucidates,  Cajsar’s  legislation.  He  renounces 
as  presumptuous  the  attempt  to  say  whether  the  plan  of  so 
great  a  genius  was  complete;  but  remarks  that  we  can  discern 
no  deficiency  in  it,  and  that  ‘  each  stone  of  the  edifice  is  enough 
‘  to  make  the  builder  immortal,  while  it  altogether  forms  a 
‘  harmonious  whole.’  Two  of  the  stones  are  a  measure  for 
recruiting  the  patrician  order,  and  a  sumptuary  law.  The  first 
requires  a  torturing  process  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  an 
edifice,  the  design  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  democratic ;  the 
second  would  have  been  frivolous  and  antiquated  whoever  had 
proposed  it,  and  was  ludicrous  when  proposed  by  a  Sybarite.  A 
despot,  acting  in  a  sort  of  political  vacuum  caused  by  the  over- 
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throw  of  all  old  institutions,  like  Caesar  or  Napoleon,  may  make 
a  much  greater  show  and  produce  a  much  greater  sensation  by 
administrative  reforms,  than  a  man  of  equal  ability  who  had 
not  so  splendid  an  opening.  But  administrative  reforms  will 
not  restore  life  to  a  nation.  Even  the  most  dazzling  of  all 
such  reforms,  a  codification  of  the  law,  such  as  was  projected  by 
Cajsar,  and  accomplished  by,  or  rather  under,  Napoleon,  cannot 
revive  the  spirit  of  justice  ;  while  it  depends  for  its  own  value 
on  the  soundness  of  the  legal  principles  elaborated  by  the 
judicial  system  under  the  previous  state  of  things. 

That  one,  how’cver,  of  Caesar’s  measures,  with  regard  to  which 
Dr.  Mommsen  is  least  perspicacious,  not  to  say  most  blind,  is 
the  great  measure  of  all ;  the  institution  of  the  Empire  itself. 

*  This  monarchy,’  he  says,  ‘  was  not  the  Oriental  despotism  by 

*  the  grace  of  God,  but  a  monarchy,  such  as  Caius  Gracchus 

*  wished  to  found,  and  Pericles  and  Cromwell  founded ;  the 
‘  representation  of  the  nation  by  a  supreme  and  absolute 
‘  master.’  What  sort  of  monarchy  Caius  Gracchus  wished  to 
found,  we  cannot  presume  to  say,  since  he  has  left  us  no  in¬ 
timation  of  his  view's  upon  the  subject  AVhat  Dr.  Mommsen 
calls  the  Monarchy  of  Pericles,  was  no  monarchy  at  all,  but 
simply  such  a  power  as  may  be  exercised  by  a  very  popular 
leader  of  the  English  House  of  Commons,  a  Chatham  or  a 

►  Pitt  The  monarchy  which  Cromwell  attempted  to  found,  was 

a  Constitutional  and  Parliamentary  monarchy  ;  but,  as  he  failed 
in  his  attempt,  his  authority  was  in  fact  merely  that  of  a  military 
Dictator,  ending  with  his  life.  The  monarchy  founded  by 
Caesar  was  an  hereditary  despotism,  with  j)ower  of  adoption, 
though  the  succession  was  a  good  deal  disturbed  by  the  failure 
of  one  reigning  family  after  another,  as  well  as  by  conspiracy, 
assassination,  and  civil  W'ar.  The  occasional  intervention  of 
the  praetorians  was  the  only  approach  to  the  renew'al  of  anything 
like  an  elective  trust  Tlie  autocracy  of  a  Nero  or  a  Commodus 
was  certainly  not,  in  any  sense,  ‘  by  the  grace  of  God ;  ’  and 
being  founded  in  a  civilised  and  cultivated  nation,  it  was  of  a 
,  somewhat  more  artificial  character  than  the  coarse  despotisms 

of  the  East ;  but  it  did  not  difter  from  Oriental  despotisms  in 
j  any  essential  respect.  The  question  is  then,  whetlier  Ca3sar 

contemplated  the  foundation  of  an  hereditary  despotism,  with 
'  all  the  accidents  and  evils  to  which,  as  he  might  have  seen  from 

the  example  of  Greek  and  Asiatic  dynasties,  hereditary  des¬ 
potism  is  liable.  Upon  the  answer  to  that  question,  not  upon 
the  opinion  we  may  form  of  any  of  his  secondary  measures, 
our  estimate  of  his  character  as  a  statesman  must  essentially 
depend.  For  our  part,  we  believe  the  true  answ-er  to  be,  that 
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he  contemplated  nothing  beyond  the  retention  of  supreme  power 
during  his  own  life.  And  this  brings  us  back  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  the  prince  of  adventurers,  not  one  of  the  heroic 
benefactors  of  mankind. 

It  is  surely  startling,  too,  to  be  told  that  ‘  the  new  Empire 
*  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  revival  of  the  old  Koman 
‘  monarchy,’  and  that  ‘there  is  scarcely  a  trait  of  the  new 
‘  monarchy  which  has  not  its  counterpart  in  the  old.’  Without 
going  into  all  the  details,  it  is  enough  to  recall  Dr.  Mommsen’s 
previous  description  of  the  old  Homan  monarchy,  as  ‘a  con- 
‘  stitutional  monarchy  inverted.’  If  he  will  show  us  a  real 
constitutional  element,  whether  inverted  or  otherwise,  in  the 
Homan  empire  when  fully  developed,  we  will  undertake  to  show 
him  an  element  as  really  constitutional  in  the  empire  of  the 
!Medes  and  Persians.  We  say,  in  the  Homan  empire  when  fully 
developed.  It  takes  two  or  three  reigns  after  the  first  institu¬ 
tion  of  a  dynastic  despotism  to  extirpate  public  spirit  and 
destroy  the  force  of  public  opinion ;  and  therefore,  during  the 
first  two  or  three  reigns,  there  is  a  certain  limitation  to  the 
power  of  the  despot,  though  not  one  properly  speaking  of  a  con¬ 
stitutional  kind. 

If  Dr.  Mommsen’s  character  of  Ctesar  is  brilliant  panegyric, 
his  characters  of  Cato  and  Cicero  are  little  else  than  very  pun¬ 
gent  vituperation.  Cato  is  ‘  Don  Quixote,’  and  his  follower 
Favonius  is  -his  ‘  Sancho.’  The  tragical  significance  of  his 
death  at  the  fall  of  the  Hepublic,  is  said  to  be  ‘  only  enhanced 
‘  by  the  fact,  that  he  himself  was  a  fool  (Thor) ;  just  as  Don 
‘  Quixote,  though  a  fool,  is  a  tragical  personage.’  ‘It  makes 
‘  one  tremble  to  think,  that  on  that  world-theatre,  on  which  so 
‘  many  great  and  wise  men  had  movecj  and  acted,  the  clown 
‘  (Narr)  should  have  been  chosen  by  destiny  to  speak  the 
‘  Epilogue.’ 

‘  Cur  ramus  praecipites,  et 
Dum  jacet  in  ripa  calcemus  Caesaris  hostem.’ 

We  will  not  attempt  here  to  discuss  in  detail  the  question 
respecting  the  character  of  Cato.  The  cautious  student  of 
history  will  consult  Plutarch  as  well  as  Dr.  Mommsen ;  and  in 
Plutarch  he  will  find  the  description  of  a  character  far  less 
fanatical  and  chimerical,  as  well  as  far  more  dignified  and 
amiable,  than  Dr.  Mommsen  depicts,  and  indeed,  than  is 
commonly  imagined.  Cicero,  while  he  deeply  respected  his 
friend,  complained  of  his  impracticability ;  but  Cato  might  be 
firmer  and  more  uncompromising  than  Cicero,  without  laying 
himself  open  to  that  accusation.  Sallust  was  strongly  preju¬ 
diced  against  Cato’s  party,  by  which  he  had  been  degraded  from 
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the  senate,  yet  he  says  of  Cato,  that  ‘  his  heart  was  set  on  mo- 
‘  deration,  dignity  of  conduct,  unbending  integrity  above  all. 

‘  He  did  not  vie  with  the  wealthy  in  wealth  or  with  party  leaders 
‘  in  the  number  of  their  partisans,  but  with  the  energetic  in  the 

*  performance  of  duty,  with  the  honourable  in  the  fear  of  dis- 

*  grace,  with  the  spotless  in  purity  of  life.  lie  desired  more 

*  to  be  virtuous  than  to  be  thought  so,  and  glory  followed  him 
‘  the  more,  because  he  sought  it  not.’  Valerius  Paterculus,  an 
imperialist  writer,  says:  ‘  Marcus  Cato  was  a  man  of  ideal  virtue, 

*  and  in. all  things  more  like  a  god  than  a  man ;  one  who  never 
‘  did  jight  for  appearance  sake,  but  because  it  was  not  in  his 

*  nature  to  do  otherwise,  and  who  deemed  nothing  expedient 

*  but  that  which  was  just.  He  was  free  from  all  the  vices  of 
‘  humanity,  and  over  him  fortune  had  no  power.’  Valerius 
Maximus,  another  imperialist,  speaks  of  Cato’s  ‘  divine  soul,’  and 
rejects  as  needless  all  testimony  to  his  virtue.  Among  the  poets  * 
who  wrote  under  and  for  the  second  Caesar,  Virgil  makes  Cato 
preside  over  the  spirits  of  the  good  in  Elysium,  and  Horace  pays 

a  tribute  to  the  soul  ‘  which  alone  remained  unconquered  amidst 
‘  a  conquered  world.’  These  are  the  testimonies,  some  of  them 
the  unwilling  testimonies,  of  countrymen,  who  were  either  con¬ 
temporaries,  or  lived  sufficiently  near  the  time  in  question  to 
give  their  evidence  considerable  weight ;  and  they  are  not  to  be 
swept  away  by  the  hard  epithets  and  satirical  phrases  of  a 
modem  historian.  But  the  best  testimony  of  all  to  Cato’s 
importance  as  a  statesman,  is,  as  Dr.  Mommsen  very  candidly 
admits,  that  of  Cajsar  himself,  who  excepted  Cato  from  the 
general  amnesty,  and  pursued  him,  even  after  his  death,  with  a 
hatred,  whieh  we  cannot,  with  Dr.  Mommsen,  resolve  into  a 
general  antipathy  between  the  practical  and  the  ideal. 

We  must  observe  that  the  testimonies  to  Cato’s  worth  which 
we  have  cited  are  quite  independent  of  that  Republican  Op¬ 
position  of  the  Empire  which,  as  Dr.  Mommsen  says,  ‘  waged 

*  a  long  war  of  plot  and  literature  against  the  Cajsarean  Mo- 

*  narchy,’  and  to  which  he  attributes  the  canonisation  of  Cato’s 
name;  but  at  the  same  time  we  may  remark  that  the  very 
strength  and  vitality  of  the  party  which  thus  connected  itself 
with  Cato,  considering  the  tyranny,  frequently  carried  to  the 
height  of  a  positive  reign  of  terror,  under  which  it  subsisted,  is  a 
strong  proof  that  the  cause  for  which  Cato  fought  and  died  was 
not  absurd  nor  even  utterly  desperate.  This  party  may,  in 
fact,  be  said,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  have  ultimately  triumphed  ; 
not  indeed  in  the  form  of  a  restored  Republic,  but  in  the 
persons  of  the  Antonines,  who  were  not  only  of  the  Stoic  sect, 
but  as  far  as  the  times  permitted,  republicans  in  principle ;  though 
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Imperialists  and  Epicurists,  foi^etting  this  fact,  parade  their 
government  as  examples  of  the  happiness  which  mankind  may 
enjoy  under  beneficent  despots. 

On  Cicero  as  a  statesman,  as  an  actor,  and  as  a  writer.  Dr. 
Mommsen  pours  the  keen  shafts  of  his  ridicule  and  contempt. 
As  a  statesman  he  is  described  as  a  political  nullity,  about 
whom  people  never  in  reality  gave  themselves  the  smallest  con¬ 
cern,  an  unprincipled  adventurer  ready  to  serve  any  cause  whether 
that  of  aristocracy,  democracy,  or  monarchy ;  a  man  *  without 
‘  insight,  view,  or  object.’  As  an  orator  he  is  ‘  without  passion 
‘  or  conviction,  a  mere  advocate,  and  not  even  a  good  advocate ;  ’ 
and  ‘  the  only  thing  wonderful  about  his  speeches  is  that  they 

*  should  have  been  admired.’  As  a  philosopher  and  literary 
man,  he  ‘stands  no  higher  than  as  a  statesman.’  He  was  so 
complete  a  dabbler  (Pfuscher)  that  it  did  not  matter  what  sub¬ 
ject  he  undertook.  Not  a  rag  of  literary  excellence  is  left  him 
but  his  ‘  style.’  And  ‘  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that 
‘  such  a  statesman  and  writer  could  as  a  man  have  nothing  in 

*  him  but  weak,  varnished  superficiality  and  heartlessness.’ 
This  is  a  bold  and  dashing  hypothesis,  as  Dr.  Mommsen’s  hy¬ 
potheses  are  wont  to  be,  and  it  is  set  out  wnth  abundance  of 
epigrammatic  criticism  and  sparkling  irony.  But  we  venture 
to  think  that,  like  his  hypothesis  of  Cato’s  character,  it  fails  to 
cover  all  the  facts.  Cicero’s  weaknesses  are  on  the  surface  and 
admitted  on  all  hands ;  but  we  should  not  now  be  talking 
about  his  weaknesses  if  he  had  not  filled  a  place  in  history 
which  implies  that  he  was  not  merely  w’eak.  How  came  he  to 
make  so  great  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  to 
win  the  title  of  Pater  Patria;,  and  to  call  forth  such  rapturous 
eulogies  as  Pliny  the  Elder,  for  example,  bestows  upon  his 
memory  ?  *  Without  the  aid  of  powerful  connexions  and  in 
spite,  it  seems,  of  physical  weakness,  he  rose  to  eminence  among 
fierce  and  daring  spirits  in  stormy  and  dangerous  times. 
W  cannot  see  any  historical  grounds  for  agreeing  with  Dr. 
Mommsen  that  Cicero  w’as  thought  a  person  of  no  consequence, 
either  by  the  party  which  exerted  its  power  to  drive  him  into 
exile,  or  by  the  nation  which  welcomed  him  with  general 
demonstrations  of  enthusiasm  on  his  return.  Perhaps  mild 
virtues  and  good  intentions  were  less  objects  of  contempt  to  the 
generality  of  men,  even  in  that  age  of  unscrupulous  violence, 
than  they  are  to  a  literary  worshipper  and  panegyrist  of  force. 
When  Dr.  Mommsen  pronounces  all  Cicero’s  letters  except  the 
gossiping  letters,  dull  and  empty,  he  should  remember  the 
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admirable  letter  to  Quintus  Cicero  on  the  government  of  a 
province,  more  especially  as  the  writer  seems  to  have  enforced 
Ills  precepts  by  his  own  example.  That  Cicero  was  a  bad 
advocate  is  the  reverse  of  what  his  contemporaries  and  those 
whose  causes  he  had  pleaded,  emphatically  said,  and  unquestion¬ 
ably  believed ;  and  we  cannot  think  that  their  judgment  on  a 
matter  so  much  within  their  experience  is  to  be  lightly  set  aside. 
As  a  writer  he  undoubtedly  owes  much  to  his  style ;  but  the 
mere  selection  and  arrangement  of  words  would  never  have  ob¬ 
tained  a  hold,  much  less  an  extensive  and  lasting  hold,  on  the 
intellect  of  the  world.  In  the  last  century  and  that  which  pre¬ 
ceded,  Cicero  was  the  delight  and  almost  the  idol  of  minds  less 
profound  and  refined,  but,  perhaps,  more  robust  than  ours ;  and 
even  the  latest  writers  on  ancient  philosophy  acknowledge  the 
success  with  which  he  expressed  and  recommended  the  leading 
principles,  not  only  of  morality  but  of  natural  religion.  If  his 
sole  merit  had  l)een  to  diffuse  these  principles,  previously  ex¬ 
pressed  only  in  Greek,  through  the  medium  of  a  language  which 
was  destined  to  become  that  of  Latin  Christendom  and  of  the 
learned  world,  he  would  have  done  not  a  little  to  humanise  and 
liberalise  mankind  and  to  deserve  a  kind  and  grateful  recollection. 
Nor  would  he  have  been  able  to  do  this,  had  not  his  tastes,  at 
all  events,  pointed  to  something  higher  than  the  coarse  prizes  of 
turbulent  ambition,  the  Epicureanism  of  Caisarean  debauchees, 
and  the  gladiatorial  shows  of  which  the  founder  of  the  ‘  Military 
‘  ^lonarcliy  ’  and  his  successors  were  the  great  promoters.  So 
far  from  joining  with  Dr.  Mommsen  in  covering  Cicero  with 
contemptuous  abuse,  we  look  back  with  complacency  on  the 
fact  that  weak  as  he  undoubtedly  was  in  some  respects,  com¬ 
pletely  as  he  was  crushed  in  his  own  day  beneath  the  chariot 
wheels  of  triumphant  force,  he  has  been  able,  through  qualities 
and  gifts  of  a  gentler  kind,  to  found  an  empire  of  his  own  as  ex¬ 
tensive  and  as  enduring  as  theirs  by  whom  lie  was  overwhelmed. 

It  remains,  however,  to  be  said,  that  vehement  as  is  Dr. 
^lommsen’s  admiration  of  the  founder  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
vehement  as  is  his  hatred  of  all  who  opposed  him,  and  much  as 
we  cannot  help  thinking  he  has  detracted  from  the  excellence  of 
this  part  of  his  work  by  giving  the  rein  to  these  feelings,  his 
good  sense  draws  a  wide  distinction  between  Roman  imperialism 
and  the  imperialism  of  the  present  day.  Feeling,  apparently, 
that  he  was  liable  to  misconstruction  on  this  point,  and  that 
misconstruction  would  be  mischievous,  he  has  introduced  into 
his  second  edition  an  excellent  passage  of  which  we  give  the 
more  material  parts :  — 

‘  This,  however,  is  the  place  to  state  expressly,  once  for  all,  what 
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the  historian  always  tacitly  assumes :  and  to  protest  against  the  habit, 
common  to  folly  and  perfidy  alike,  of  employing  liistorical  praise  and 
blame  as  phrases  of  general  application  without  regard  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case  ;  and  in  this  case  turning  a  judgment  on  Cmsar 
into  a  judgment  on  what  is  called  Cmsareanism.  Tlie  history  of  the 
past  is  indeed  tlie  instructress  of  the  present,  but  not  in  the  vulgar 
sense,  as  though  we  could  find  the  conjuncture  of  the  present  in  the 
records  of  the  past  merely  by  turning  over  the  pages,  and  thus  collect 
the  symptoms  and  specifics  of  political  diagnosis  and  medicine.  It  is 
instructive  only  so  far  as  observation  of  antiquity  discloses  the  or¬ 
ganic  conditions  of  civilisation  generally,  the  universal  identity  of  its 
fundamental  forces,  and  their  ever-varying  combinations,  and  leads 
and  animates  men  not  to  blind  imitation  but  to  independent  repro¬ 
duction.  In  this  sense  the  history  of  Caesar  and  of  Roman  Impe¬ 
rialism,  regard  being  had  to  the  unsurpassed  greatness  of  the  creator 
and  the  historical  necessity  of  his  creation,  is  as  bitter  a  criticism  on 

modern  autocracy  as  the  hand  of  man  can  write . Caesar’s 

work  was  necessary  and  salutary,  not  because  in  itself  it  brought  or 
could  bring  blessings  with  it,  but  because  under  the  political  organi¬ 
sation  of  antiquity,  founded  on  slavery,  and  utterly  destitute  of  the 
system  of  representation  essential  to  a  constitutional  republic,  and  in 
face  of  the  legal  constitution  which  five  centuries  had  developed  into 
oligarchical  absolutism,  an  absolute  military  monarchy  was  the  neces¬ 
sary  conclusion  and  the  least  evil.  If  ever  in  Virginia  and  Ohio  (?) 
the  slave-owning  aristocracy  shall  have  brought  matters  to  such  a 
pass  as  their  counterparts  in  the  Rome  of  Sulla,  Caesareanism  will  be 
pronounced  legitimate  there  also  by  the  spirit  of  history ;  but  when¬ 
ever  it  appears  under  other  social  conditions,  it  is  at  once  an  usurpa¬ 
tion  and  a  caricature.  History,  however,  will  not  consent  to  curtail 
the  honour  due  to  the  true  Cmsar,  because  her  decision,  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  false  Cmsars,  may  give  occasion  to  simplicity  to  play  the  fool 
and  to  villany  to  play  the  rogue.  She,  too,  is  a  bible,  and  if  she  can 
as  little  prevent  herself  from  being  misunderstood  by  the  fool  and 
quoted  by  the  devil,  she  ought  as  little  to  be  prejudiced  by  either.’ 

We  are  glad  to  close  the  series  of  our  extracts  from  Dr. 
Mommsen’s  history  with  this  extract, which  so  well  expresses  the 
sensible  view  of  an  important  question.  Should  it  meet  the  eye 
of  any  imperialist,  or  even  imperial  biographer  of  Julius  Ctesar, 
he  will  do  well  to  give  it  his  best  consideration.  It  also  brings 
us  back  by  a  natural  transition  from  the  criticisms  which,  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  article,  we  have  been  unavoidably  led  to  make, 
to  a  repetition  of  the  general  opinion  expressed  by  us  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  that  this  is  the  best  history  of  the  Roman  Republic. 
It  is  probably  destined  not  only  to  interest  but  to  influence  the 
minds  of  a  large  number  of  readers,  and  it  is  therefore  no 
wanton  or  captious  exercise  of  our  critical  functions  to  point 
out  those  parts  of  it  which  seem  to  us  not  quite  consistent  with 
a  sound  and  generous  morality  and  with  strict  historical  truth. 
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Art.  VII. — 1.  Culture  and  Commerce  of  Cotton  in  India  and 
Elsewhere,  with  an  Account  of  the  Experiments  made  by  the 
East  India  Company.  By  J.  Forbes  Royle,  M.D., 
F.R.S.  1851. 

2.  Western  India;  Reports  addressed  to  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Blackburn  and  Glasgow,  by 
their  Commissioner  Alexander  Mackay.  1853. 

3.  Review  of  the  Measures  which  have  been  adopted  in  India  for 
the  improved  Culture  of  Cotton.  By  Forbes  Royle,  M.D., 
F.R.S.  1857. 

4.  On  the  Growth  of  Cotton  in  India ;  its  present  State  and 
future  Prospects,  with  reference  to  Supplies  to  Great  Britain. 
By  J.  Forbes  Watson,  A.M.,  F.C.S.,  Reporter  on  the 
Produce  of  India  in  1859.  For  Presentation. 

T  no  period  since  the  extension  of  cotton  manufacture  in 
England,  have  the  stocks  of  cotton  been  so  low  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  consumption,  or  the  prospects  of  supply  from  abroad 
so  uncertain.  By  a  Liverpool  Circular  of  the  14th  March  last, 
the  stock  of  American  cotton  was  stated  to  be  reduced  to 
158,020  bales  against  750,540  of  a  similar  pei’iod  of  1861, 
besides  260,000  bales  which  were  then  on  the  way  to  England, 
but  are  now  entirely  wanting.  And  while  the  present  stock  is 
daily  diminishing,  the  chances  or  probabilities  of  a  further 
import  of  that  commodity  seem  to  l)e  growing  more  distant. 
Taking  the  reduced  consumj)tion  and  export  of  American  cotton 
at  one-fourth  of  the  rate  of  last  year,  we  cannot  expect  the 
present  stock  to  last  more  than  a  few  weeks.  As  a  consequence, 
therefore,  endeavours  to  obtain  supplies  from  other  sources,  and 
to  promote  production  In  other  countries  than  North  America, 
have  never  before  been  so  energetic.  It  is  needless  to  dwell 
upon  the  necessity  for  these  exertions,  or  to  recapitulate  what 
is  daily  read  by  all  classes  of  people  in  England  in  the  columns 
of  daily  newspapers,  on  this  engrossing  subject ;  misery  must 
inevitably  result  to  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  artisans,  and 
others  connected  with  the  trade  and  manufacture  of  cotton,  if 
adequate  sup^dies  of  the  raw  material  be  not  obtained.  As  it 
is,  many  mills  are  closed,  or  are  working  short  time  for  want 
of  material.  A  dearth  of  cotton  affects  not  only  our  manu¬ 
facturing  population  and  its  interests,  but  the  trade,  in  all 
its  branches,  of  the  whole  countrj’.  We  have  fewer  articles 
to  exchange  for  what  we  require  elsewhere,  and  must  therefore 
pay  for  it  in  gold.  Already  the  effect  of  this  scarcity  has  begun 
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to  be  experienced,  and  will  probably  be  worse  ere  it  is  better  — 
both  as  regards  trade  and  the  manufacturing  population.  We 
know  also  that  similar  distress  and  loss,  public  and  private, 
prevail  in  France  and  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Switzerland, 
Germany  and  Italy :  in  short,  consider  the  subject  as  we  may, 
its  importance  cannot  be  exaggerated. 

We  need  not  detail  the  causes,  or  possible  causes,  of  diminu¬ 
tion  in  the  supply  of  cotton  from  America  to  England,  France, 
and  Europe  at  large.  All  these  are  patent  to  the  world.  It  is 
only  surprising  that  provision  against  any  sudden  dearth  of 
cotton  was  not  made  earlier;  and  that  not  content  with  mere 
experiments  in  various  parts  of  the  globe,  Manchester,  and  the 
other  powerful  manufacturing  interests  of  England,  should  not 
have  combined  long  ago  to  ensure  independence  of  any  ex¬ 
clusive  source  of  supply.  The  slavery  question,  one  of  danger 
at  all  times,  has  always  existed:  the  diihculties  of  political 
excitement  and  hostility  between  the  factions  of  the  Northern 
and  Southern  States  of  America  have  been  assuming  an  in¬ 
tensity,  which  has  not  been  concealed  or  denied  for  several 
years  past ;  and  the  Interests  of  the  North  and  the  South,  in 
regard  to  produce  and  manufactures,  have  been  becoming 
palpably  more  w’idely  separated  year  by  year.  Yet  our  cotton 
manufacturers,  lulled  into  a  pleasant  security  by  the  constant  un¬ 
varying  arrival  of  the  commodity  best  suited  to  their  purpose, 
have  not  looked  beyond  the  necessities  of  the  hour,  and  the 
mutterings  of  the  present  storm  were  unheeded  till  its  final 
burst  in  war. 

This  cannot  be  helped  now ;  the  question  is.  Are  the  manu¬ 
facturing  interests  in  earnest  in  their  attempts  to  obtain  other 
supplies  ?  and  are  there  sources  of  production  existing  in  the 
world  which  can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  American  cotton, 
or  compete  fairly  with  it  in  case  the  cultivation  of  the  Southern 
States  suffers  no  material  interruption  ? 

In  regard  to  the  first  question,  the  sources  of  supply  must 
interest  very  deeply  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  cotton  trade  and 
manufacture,  and  in  connexion  with  the  present  state  of  affairs 
in  America  there  is  doubtless  a  very  strong  desire  to  encou¬ 
rage  the  produce  of  other  localities ;  but  it  is  more  difficult 
to  answer  the  second  question.  Sources  of  supply  no  doubt 
exist  as  largely  as  the  climates  in  which  cotton  can  be  pro¬ 
duced,  but  in  most,  there  are  obstacles  to  its  growth  which 
cannot  presently  be  overcome,  or  cannot  be  overcome  at  all ; 
and  in  which,  production  to  any  extent  commensurate  with 
the  demand  is,  for  the  present,  quite  hopeless.  We  will,  how¬ 
ever,  review  some  of  these,  already  established  as  contributors 
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of  valuable  cotton,  and  others  which,  in  process  of  time,  may 
become  contributors  to  the  demands  of  Europe. 

Tlie  Liverpool  llroker’s  circular  before  alluded  to  gives 
the  following  descriptions  of  cotton  now  in  the  market,  other 
than  North  American ;  Pernambuco  and  Paraiba,  Bahia  and 
!Maccio,  Maranham,  Egyptian,  Demerara,  Common  West  India, 
Peruvian  and  Smyrna;  with  East  Indian,  to  which  we  shall 
revert  presently.  Of  the  above,  Egyptian  predominates :  the 
supply  from  each  of  the  others  being  comparative! v  very 
insigniBcant  in  relation  to  the  total  amount  required  —  the 
import  of  all  for  the  year  1861,  exclusive  of  East  Indian,  being 
207,795  bales,  of  which  97,759  are  Egyptian.  The  pre¬ 
vious  year,  1860,  shows  a  total  of  221,552  bales  from  the  same 
sources;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  an  increased 
demand  in  England  has  failed  to  produce  a  corresponding 
increase  of  production  or  export,  though  the  prices  now  ruling 
are  upwards  of  25  per  cent,  higher  than  at  a  corresponding 
period  of  that  year. 

Nor  does  there  seem  any  practical  or  well-founded  expectation 
of  increase  from  these  sources.  The  reason  alleged  is  the 
scarcity  of  labour  in  South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  difficulty,  if  not  the  entire  impossibility,  of  inducing  the 
natives  of  those  countries  to  undertake  field  work  in  the 
proportion  necessary  to  the  production  of  any  large  quantity  of 
cotton.  Were  it  otherwise,  indeed,  there  is  no  question  that 
these  localities,  enjoying  climates  entirely  suited  to  cotton,  and 
with  a  prolific  soil,  could  in  themselves  compensate  for  the 
North  American  supply :  while  as  regards  quality,  nothing  is  left 
to  be  desired — it  is  indeed  superior  to  the  cotton  of  the  American 
States.  AVe  lately  observed  a  meeting  at  Alanchester,  in  which 
accounts  of  possible  cultivation  of  immense  extent  were  given 
in  regard  to  Jamaica ;  and  of  the  details  then  explained, 
which  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  Joint  Stock  Company 
for  the  purpose  of  cultivation,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt;  but  it  is  found  impossible  to  produce  large  quantities 
of  cotton  at  a  remunerative  price  by  the  labour  of  free 
blacks :  Indian  Coolies  arc  wanted,  but  they  arc  a  distant  and 
expensive  commodity :  and  though  something  more  than  at 
present  exists  may  be  effected,  we  have  no^clear  prospect  of  any 
considerable  result,  at  least  not  for  several  years  to  come. 

Nor  have  we  reason  to  hoi)e  for  any  greatly  extended 
production  or  export  by  Egypt.  So  long  as  very  high  prices 
prevail  in  Europe,  it  may  be  worth  the  while  of  the  cultivator 
there  to  sow  a  greater  breadth  of  soil  with  cotton,  and  land¬ 
holders  and  speculators  may  take  up  land,  and  have  it  sown  for 
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the  purpose :  but  this  cannot  last,  and  for  evident  reasons.  The 
whole  arable  land  of  Egypt  is  very  circumscribed,  and  any 
extension  of  cotton  cultivation  necessarily  interferes  with  the 
production  of  grain  on  which  the  people  depend  for  subsistence, 
not  only  the  people  of  Egypt,  but  to  a  great  extent  the  people 
of  Arabia  also ;  for  the  entire  western  coast  of  Arabia,  and 
Mecca,  depend  upon  the  wheat  and  millet  of  Egypt,  and  the 
coarse  rice  of  India,  for  bread  stuffs.  It  is  not  probable,  among 
an  impoverished  population  like  that  of  Egypt,  that  any  rise  of 
consequence  in  the  price  of  grain  would  be  admissible ;  and  the 
relative  proportions  of  cotton  and  grain  cultivation  being  well 
understood  in  reference  to  the  necessities  of  the  people,  could 
not  be  altered  without  danger,  which  a  despotic  government 
would  interfere  to  prevent.  There  are  no  w’aste  lands  in  Egypt, 
as  in  South  America  or  the  West  Indies,  which  could  be 
applied  to  cotton  cultivation  alone :  what  land  there  is,  lying 
between  the  Desert  and  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  fertilized 
by  the  annual  inundation  or  subsequent  irrigation,  is  already 
wholly  employed  in  agriculture.  Mr.  Haywood  and  Dr. 
Forbes,  recently  sent  to  India  to  inspect  the  cotton  districts, 
waited  on  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  on  their  way  out,  with  a  view 
to  induce  the  extension  of  cotton  cultivation ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  Pacha  could  j)ractlculiy  assist  their  views. 
Considering  the  demand  for  other  produce,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  a  high  price  for  cotton  for  any  continuance,  it  were  idle  to 
expect  that  Egypt  can,  or  will,  augment  her  export  to  Europe 
in  any  perceptible  degree  to  the  prejudice  of  what  is  needed 
for  the  subsistence  of  her  people. 

But  there  are  other  countries  from  whence  we  are  led,  by 
reports  and  experiments,  to  expect  supplies  of  cotton  in  course 
of  time.  Of  these,  the  first  in  importance  is  Africa,  of  which 
many  jiortions  possess  natural  capabilities  for  its  growth  in 
any  quantity.  In  the  northern  provinces  of  Algiers,  Oran, 
Tangier,  and  in  Morocco  generally,  cotton  can  be  grown  by 
irrigation,  and  is  produced  to  some  extent,  but  chiefly  for 
local  consumption  ;  nor  does  there  appear  any  definite  expecta¬ 
tion,  or  even  ground  of  hope,  that  it  can  be  grown  profitably 
for  exjjortation.  Some  years  since,  Mr.  Clegg,  of  Manchester 
we  believe,  established  a  cotton  plantation  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  at  Abbeokuta,  and  in  1858  had  received  and  sold 
as  much  as  1800  bales  in  the  year — the  cotton  being  of  fine 
staple,  superior  to  North  American.  So  far  as  it  went,  the  expe¬ 
riment  is  satisfactory.  But  the  climate  is  a  deadly  one  for 
Europeans ;  and  to  expect  the  natives  to  make  any  great  pro¬ 
gress  with  this  cultivation  is  futile — at  least,  for  many  years 
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to  come.  Gradually,  perhaps,  and  as  civilisation  extends 
among  the  savage  tribes  of  West  Africa,  as  money  begins  to 
be  appreciated,  and  trade  is  better  understood,  eotton  may  be 
produced  as  palm-oil  is  now  collected ;  but  the  proper  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  cotton  demands  a  higher  intelligence,  and  more  praetical 
description  of  agriculture,  than  are  possessed  by,  or  known  to, 
the  negroes  in  their  present  condition. 

In  South  Africa,  too,  we  hear  of  promising  experiments,  and 
in  particular,  in  the  district  of  Natak  The  climate  and  soil 
of  that  colony  are  unsurpassed  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe,  and 
experiments  have  given  a  very  large  proportion  of  excellent 
cotton  jKjr  acre.  A  company  of  Germans  at  one  time  undertook 
a  large  amount  of  cotton  cultivation,  but  failed  for  want  of  expe¬ 
rience  as  to  periods  of  sowing,  and  for  want  of  regular  labourers ; 
for  the  Kaffirs,  though  they  take  low  wages  for  fieldwork,  are 
not  habitually  tillers  of  the  ground,  nor  are  they  likely  ever  to 
become  so.  Natal,  therefore,  if  dejiendent  upon  indigenous 
labour,  gives  no  presenthope  of  cotton  culture  of  any  imjiortance. 
Coolies  from  India  are  wanted,  perhaps  have  been  applied  for; 
but  the  proportion  which  could  be  sent,  or  induced  to  emigrate, 
or  serve  for  a  term  of  years,  as  in  the  West  Indies,  would  have 
no  perceptible  eftect  upon  cotton  jiroduction  for  the  present. 
Again,  we  have  the  reports  of  Dr.  Livingstone  of  the  capabilities 
of  the  valley  of  the  Zambesi,  and  the  countries  he  has  explored ; 
and  very  probably  the  land  nearer  the  sea,  on  the  delta  of  that 
river,  and  the  Portuguese  settlements  of  ^ilozambique,  in  regard 
to  which  the  King  of  Portugal  has  recently  issued  very  liberal 
decrees  on  the  subject  of  cotton  planting — in  short,  the  whole 
eastern  coast,  as  far  north  as  Zanzibar,  will  most  likely  afford 
cotton  of  excellent  quality.  We  know  too,  from  Captain 
Burton’s  explorations  in  Eastern  Africa,  as  far  as  the  Lake 
Victoria  Nyanza,  that  cotton  can  be  grown — nay,  is  grown  — 
and  exists  there  also  in  a  wild  state.  But  from  all  these 
sources,  admirable  as  are  the  climate  and  soil,  what  can  we 
expect?  There  is  no  disposition  to  labour  among  the  savage 
tribes  of  those  localities;  and  to  all  present  appearance,  cen¬ 
turies  may  elapse  before  industrial  activity  or  intelligence 
prevail  among  them. 

Again,  we  have  Australia,  possibly  hereafter  an  immense  cot¬ 
ton-field.  We  know  that  from  the  Illawarra  district  up  to  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria  on  the  East,  and  in  the  whole  of  Western 
Australia,  cotton  may  be  grown  which  will  rival  or  surpass 
that  of  America;  but  here,  again,  the  want  of  labour  meets 
us,  and  arrests  the  progress  of  cultivation ;  and  until  India  can 
supply  coolies,  a  contingency  far  from  probable,  we  have  no 
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hope  of  any  breadth  of  land  being  sown,  or  of  any  progress 
beyond  those  isolated  experiments,  at  once  so  satisfactory  as 
regards  local  results,  and  so  delusive  in  respect  to  extended 
operations.  It  is  perhaps  possible  that  Chinese  may  emigrate, 
and  eventually  settle  in  Australia ;  and  whenever  this  takes 
place,  some  effect  will  no  doubt  be  produced.  Meanwhile, 
tantalising  as  it  is,  we  must  continue  to  contemplate  those  vast 
and  fertile  regions  as  waste  lands,  so  far  as  cotton  cultivation  is 
concerned ;  and  it  would  be  in  the  last  degree  absurd  to  include 
them  in  the  category  of  any  present  sources  of  supply. 

We  have  thus,  briefly,  it  is  true,  sketched  the  detail  of  districts 
from  whence  cotton  may  be  obtained,  and  there  may  be  others — 
Mesopotamia,  for  instance,  the  South  of  Persia,  and  the  like  — 
which  may  fall  into  the  same  category ;  but  the  same  causes  of 
non-production  obtain  in  all — want  of  labour,  and  want  of 
agricultural  skill.  The  climate  and  soil  may  be  unexception¬ 
able  ;  but  unless  tliere  is  skill  to  apply  both  to  the  growth  of 
cotton,  they  exist  in  vain,  so  far  as  the  production  of  that 
article  is  concerned.  Who  is  to  teach  the  savage  tribes  of 
Western  Africa,  or  the  Zulu  Kaffirs,  the  delicate  and  patient 
processes  of  cotton-growing,  gathering,  and  cleaning  ?  AVho 
can  at  once  reclaim  savage  men  from  savage  pursuits,  and  apply 
their  labour  to  agriculture  ?  It  may  be  gradually  effected,  it  is 
true,  and  perhaps  !Mr.  Clegg’s  experiments  will  hereafter  find 
many  imitations,  with  good  effect ;  but  this  civilisation  may 
—  must  necessarily  be  —  the  patient  work  of  years  —  nay, 
perhaps  centuries ;  and  meanwhile,  those  noble  countries  are 
of  little  practical  effect  in  assisting  Manchester  and  Glasgow. 
The  white  man  cannot  settle  in  them  to  labour  himself.  He 
may  settle,  and  buy  land,  it  is  true ;  but  he  must  have  a  race  of 
people  used  to  the  sun  to  labour  for  him.  He  cannot  cultivate 
cotton  himself,  because  he  cannot  labour;  and  we  know  that 
were  there  no  African  slaves  in  the  Southern  States  of  America, 
our  supply  of  cotton  from  thence  had  never  increased  as  it  has 
done ;  and  were  those  slaves  now  free,  that  the  production  would 
fall  to  an  amount  very  far  below  the  demands  of  Lancashire. 

If  we  assume  the  annual  consumption  of  Great  Britain  to  be, 
in  round  numbers,  1000  million  of  pounds,  the  proportion 
hitherto  contributed  by  the  North  American  States  would  be 
700  millions;  India,  200 ;  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  100  millions 
of  pounds.  We  have  already  passed  in  review  the  probabilities 
of  increased  supply  from  the  latter,  in  all  its  known  cotton- 
producing  localities,  and  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the 
immense  discrepancy  between  the  exports  of  North  America 
and  the  exports  of  all  other  countries — without  despairing  of 
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an  increase  of  production  in  them,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
stimulus  of  eager  demand  and  greatly-enhanced  prices,  could 
compensate  for  the  cessation,  or  interruption  of,  American  sup¬ 
plies. 

We  naturally  turn,  then,  to  India,  at  once  the  most  trust¬ 
worthy  source  of  supply,  after  America,  and  that  from  which 
about  a  fourth  part  of  our  ordinary  manufacturing  consumption 
is  already  derived ;  and  we  shall  proceed  to  show  what  has  been 
done  in  regard  to  improvement  of  the  cultivation  and  quality  of 
cotton,  from  time  to  time ;  how  that  im])rovement  may  be  ex¬ 
tended  ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  what  practical  means  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  obtain  a  permanent  and  improved  growth  of  cotton, 
liable  to  no  fluctuation  but  what  may  be  consequent  upon 
variations  of  season  and  crops. 

It  is  urged,  as  an  objection  to  the  certainty  of  Increased  export 
from  India,  that  her  population  must  first  bike  care  of  themselves; 
and  as  every  one  wears  cotton  fabrics,  and  nothing  else,  and  it 
is  used  also  very  largely  for  carpets,  beds,  ropes,  ship-cordage 
and  sail-cloth,  with  many  other  articles  needless  to  mention, 
that  a  sufficient  supply  cannot  always  be  sent  to  the  foreign 
market ;  that  an  extra  amount  may  possibly  be  afforded  on 
any  jiarticular  emergency ;  but  that,  considering  the  increasing 
population  of  India,  and  its  demand  in  food,  we  cannot  expect 
the  breadth  of  ground  sown  for  cereals  to  be  diminished.  India 
already  exports  no  grain ;  and  no  better  proof  can  be  given 
that  she  cannot  afford  to  extend  cotton  cultivation  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  that  of  grain. 

At  first  sight,  tliese  appear  weighty  objections.  India  has,  or 
is  held  to  have,  a  population  of  180  millions;  and  upon  reports 
from  various  quarters,  the  consumption  of  cotton  is  assumed  as 
twelve  pounds  per  man  per  year,  including  the  extra  consump¬ 
tion  for  ropes  and  the  like.  Tins  would  give  a  total  of  2160 
millions  of  pounds.  Dr.  Koyle  assumes  the  average  of 
Indian  produce  per  acre  as  100  pounds,  which  would  give 
21,600,000  acres  under  cultivation,  exclusive  of  what  is  re¬ 
quired  for  export ;  but  we  consider  Dr.  Hoyle’s  average  of  ordi¬ 
nary  native  cotton  per  acre  too  high,  and  that  50  pounds  would 
be  a  safer  assumption, —  giving  double  the  amount  of  acreage, 
or  43^  millions  of  acres.  Again,  taking  300  millions  of  pounds 
per  year  as  a  fair  average  of  the  exports  of  cotton  to  Europe 
and  China,  w’e  have,  at  50  pounds  per  acre,  a  further  area  of 
6  millions  of  acres,  or  an  assumed  area  of  cotton  cultivation  of, 
say,  in  round  numbers,  50  millions  of  acres,  or  78,125  square 
miles.  Now  the  assumed  area  of  India  is  1,200,000  square 
miles,  and  the  balance,  deducting  cotton  cultivation,  would  be 
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1,121,875  square  miles;  in  other  words,  the  cotton  cultivation 
now  occupies  6*5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  area,  which  is  not  perhaps 
an  unreasonable  supposition  * ;  and  while  this  gives  ample  margin 
for  cereals,  we  can  very  well  afford  to  consider  10  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  area  as  avtulable  for  cotton,  or  120  millions  of  acres; 
which,  deducting  43  millions  already  required  for  local  con¬ 
sumption,  leaves  77  millions  of  acres,  at  50  pounds  of  average 
production,  or  3850  millions  of  pounds  for  export.  We  do  not 
intend  to  assert  that  this  amount  would,  or  could  possibly  be, 
immediately  obtained;  but  considering  the  large  tracts  of 
valuable  land  now  waste,  and  the  disposition  in  the  present 
Government  of  India  to  encourage  production  in  every  way,  as 
well  by  liberal  measures  as  by  positive  allotments  of  land  for 
purchase,  in  fee  simple,  we  do  not  despair  of  seeing  the  area  of 
actual  cultivation  of  this  staple  very  largely  augmented  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years ;  while  to  double  the  present  or  late 
average  amount  of  export,  or  to  yield  even  one  thousand  millions 
of  pounds  per  year,  will  be  found  to  be  no  unattainable  result. 
The  present  season  has  already  shown  a  very  gratifying  ad¬ 
vance  ;  and  as  cotton-lands  cannot  be  prepared  for  sowing 
under  a  year,  we  have  as  yet  only  the  result  of  previously- 
cleared  land  in  the  present  augmentation  of  supply.  Much 
more,  we  are  confident,  is  in  preparation  in  India,  the  result  of 
which  will  be  apparent  in  the  next  and  ensuing  seasons. 

It  may  be  asked  reasonably  enough  here,  why,  if  India  has 
this  capability  of  produce,  more  has  not  been  sent  to  England, 
or  exported  to  other  countries?  The  answer  is  evident  —  the 
want  of  a  regular  demand  at  a  remunerative  price.  England 
and  China  are  India’s  best  customers.  To  the  former,  the  ex¬ 
port  has  hitherto  varied  with  the  condition  and  extent  of  the 
American  crop,  and  no  change  has  ever  occurred  in  this  par¬ 
ticular.  The  Chinese  demand  does  not  vary  much.  If  the 
American  crop  was  good,  and  full  in  quantity,  Indian  cotton 
was  not  wanted  in  England;  if  scanty,  or  the  staple  injured 
by  bad  weather,  India  was  called  upon  to  make  up  the  defi¬ 
ciency.  This  could  not  always  be  done.  The  producers, 
at  one  time  encouraged  by  demand  to  extend  cultivation,  found, 
by  the  time  their  cotton  was  ready,  that  it  w’as  not  required ; 


*  In  respect  to  the  proportion  of  cotton  to  other  cultivation,  we 
find  from  a  report  on  the  collectorate  of  Sholapoor,  505,109  acres  fit 
for  producing  cotton,  of  which  173,021  acres,  or  about  one-third, 
were  under  cotton  cultivation,  and  therefore  our  estimate  of  one- 
tenth  of  cotton-producing  lands  being  used  for  cotton  is,  we  think,  open 
to  no  objection. 
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and  this  result  has  occurred  so  often,  and  has  been  attended  with 
such  heavy  losses,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  farmers 
of  India  declined  to  grow,  or  the  local  merchants  to  purchase 
from  them,  more  than  could  meet  a  ready  and  unfluctuating 
sale.  The  same  result  may  even  follow  the  present  crisis. 

We  believe  this  to  have  been  the  principal  reason  for  the  slow 
progress  of  increased  cotton  cultivation  in  India.  Other  causes 
doubtless  exist,  in  the  distance  of  the  cotton  districts  from  the 
coast,  difficulty  and  expense  of  transit,  want  of  roads,  and 
insecurity  of  carriage;  but  all  these  would  not  have  retarded 
production  if  the  demand,  even  at  the  low  prices  which  have 
prevailed,  had  been  certain  and  progressive.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  the  reasons  of  a  restricted  demand  by  England.  They  have 
arisen  from  the  facility  with  which  excellent  cotton,  of  a  staple 
most  required  by  the  manufacturers,  well  cleaned,  and  well 
packed,  could  be  laid  down  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
without  stint  or  hindrance,  and  in  most  seasons  in  a  quan¬ 
tity  which  sufficed  for  ordinary  consumption ;  and  the  ordinary 
cotton  of  India  was  not,  until  recently,  to  be  considered  for  a 
moment  in  comparison  with  it.  Dirt,  dry  leaves,  discolour,  bad 
ginning,  and  a  short,  rough  staple,  rendered  East  Indian  cotton 
very  undesirable  when  the  other  could  be  had.  The  two  would 
not  mix,  and  the  same  machinery,  most  frequently,  could  not 
be  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  both.  With  all  this  granted, 
however,  we  cannot  hold  the  manufacturers  absolved  from  indif¬ 
ference  on  the  subject.  We  believe,  had  they  taken  measures 
themselves  to  improve  the  character  of  the  cotton  in  all  re¬ 
spects,  both  as  to  cultivation  and  condition  for  the  market,  that 
ere  now  there  would  have  been  a  marked  difference  in  the 
result.  But  it  was  not  so.  Reviewing  the  publications,  re¬ 
ports,  and  correspondence  of  the  last  thirty  years,  we  find 
but  one  cry  on  the  part  of  the  cotton  merchants  and  manufac¬ 
turers, — that  Government  ought  to  give  or  have  given  assist¬ 
ance;  and  that  Government  should  do  for  them,  exactly  what 
we  think  they  ought  to  have  done  for  themselves.  It  is  the  old 
fable  of  the  Carter  and  Jupiter;  though,  indeed,  had  Govern¬ 
ment  told  the  truth  to  the  cotton  merchants  .as  plainly  as 
Jupiter  is  related  to  have  done  to  the  poor  clown  who  was  be¬ 
seeching  him,  the  result  might  perhaps  have  been  a  better  one. 

We  do  not,  however,  hold  the  Government  of  India  blame¬ 
less  by  any  means ;  but  the  Company’s  Government  was  never 
one  of  progress,  or  indeed  of  provision  for  necessities  further 
than  it  could  help.  It  required  stimulus ;  and,  had  the  per¬ 
sons  representing  the  cotton  interest  worked  with  it,  or  shown 
any  practical  local  interest  in  what  Government  did  attempt 
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under  pressure  from  England,  much  more  would  have  been 
done  between  them  than  Avas  done.  Let  us  briefly  examine 
what  was  elfected. 

Sixty  years  ago  the  question  of  improved  cotton  cultivation 
was  opened  in  India.  Nay,  sooner.  From  1760  to  1780,  seed 
from  Bombay  had  been  sent  to  Calcutta  and  Madras,  and  the 
experiment  watched  carefully.  In  Madras  the  seed  succeeded 
better  than  in  Bengal,  and  we  have  yet,  in  the  Tinnevelly  and 
other  good  short-stapled  varieties,  evidence  of  the  interest 
which  those  early  experiments  had  created,  and  of  their  suc¬ 
cess.  In  1829-30,  the  first  upland  Georgia,  Sea  Island,  and 
Demerara  seed,  with  gins,  was  sent  by  the  Court  of  Directors 
to  Bengal,  and  the  cultivation  of  exotic  cotton  Avas  commenced 
by  the  Agricultural  Society  of  India  at  the  Akra  farm,  on 
capital  granted  by  the  local  Government.  It  was  not  success¬ 
ful,  and  the  plant  did  not  appear  to  suit  the  climate,  which  Avas 
found  at  once  too  hot  and  too  moist  for  it,  but  it  was  not  given 
up  till  after  several  years’  trial.  In  1840  Captain  Baylis  was 
sent  to  America  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  not  only  to  observe 
the  improved  methods  of  cotton  planting  in  progress  there,  but 
to  bring  away  Avith  him  experienced  planters,  gins,  ploughs, 
and  other  stock,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  into  India  the 
American  method  of  planting,  and  of  instructing  the  people  of 
the  country.  lie  brought  with  him  ten  experienced  menj  who 
were  settled,  three  in  the  Bombay,  three  in  the  Madras,  and 
four  in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  on  the  lands  supposed,  on  their 
selection,  to  be  best  fitted  for  the  purpose.  In  the  Bengal 
Presidency  there  were  eight  farms  altogether,  widely  apart ; 
and  in  locations  from  Decca  in  Bengal,  to  the  North-western 
provinces ;  Avhere  at  Calpee,  Agra,  and  other  places,  farms  were 
established.  The  experiments  were  continued  for  several  years, 
but  the  result  was  unsatisfactory.  The  planters  employed 
American  systems  of  growth,  Avhich  did  not  suit  the  soil  and 
climate  ;  or  the  climate  was  too  dry,  or  it  was  too  moist ;  in 
short,  the  experiments,  after  becoming  very  costly  to  Govern¬ 
ment,  were  gradually  abandoned.  Yet  these  were  carried  on 
in  cotton-producing  districts  Avhere  the  yield  per  acre  is 
superior  to  other  parts  of  India  with  Avhich  Ave  are  acquainted  ; 
and  we  find  in  official  reports,  averages  of  123-164,  162-227, 
and  even  250  pounds  of  cleaned  native  cotton  to  the  acre,  a 
result  far  more  favourable  than  in  those  districts  where  the  New 
Orleans  cotton  is  now  most  largely  cultivated,  and  with  the  best 
success.  Noav  that  the  cultivation  of  exotic  varieties  is  better 
understood,  and  the  seed  has  become  more  acclimatised,  a  very 
different  result  might,  and  probably  would  be  found  on  a  further 
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trial ;  but  since  the  trials  we  have  mentioned,  we  are  not  aware 
of  any  others,  either  by  Government  or  by  private  individuals 
in  those  localities. 

Madras  possesses  some  of  the  most  productive  cotton  fields  of 
India.  It  has  two  monsoons,  the  south-west  and  north-east, 
neither  too  heavy  for  the  plant,  and  serving  to  keep  up  a  proper 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  ground  from  June  to  February  or 
March.  The  ceded  districts,  Bellary  and  Cuddapa,  Madura, 
Tinnevelly,  Salem,  and  Coimbatoor,  portions  of  Arcot  and 
Mysore,  with  the  very  fertile  and  now  irrigated  provinces  of 
the  Northern  Circars,  over  which  the  waters  of  the  Godavery 
and  Krishnah  rivers  have  been  led,  are  all  fertile  cotton  fields. 
In  the  first  four  of  these,  at  a  very  rough  computation,  4000 
square  miles  of  cotton  lands  exist,  which  at  100  pounds  per  acre 
would  alone  contribute  an  amount  of  256,000,000  of  pounds  to 
our  present  Indian  stock.  From  a  recent  report  by  Colonel 
Phayre,  the  Commissioner  of  Pegu,  we  find  that  in  the  plains 
there  are  4795  and  in  the  hills  12,841  acres  of  cotton  cultiva¬ 
tion,  which  will  yield  2,116,320  pounds  of  cotton.  The  average 
produce  per  acre  is  120  pounds  of  cleaned  cotton,  which  may  be 
bought  at  3rf.  per  pound.  In  the  up|)er  part  of  the  province 
there  are  many  millions  of  acres  now  waste,  and  on  which 
‘  cotton  of  a  quality  superior  to  any  now  known  in  the  province 
*  can  be  produced but  Euroi^ean  superintendence  is  wanted,  ns 
the  natives  will  not  exert  themselves  to  prepare  the  soil  or  pick 
the  crop  in  a  proper  manner.  We  were  not  previously  aware 
of  the  cotton-producing  qualities  of  Pegu,  but  from  Colonel 
Phayre’s  report,  quoted  in  the  ‘  Friend  of  India,’  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  and  thus  another  extensive  and  very  fertile  locality  is 
added  to  those  already  known.  Here,  then,  in  several  districts 
experiments  were  made  which,  as  we  read  the  reports,  too  long 
to  be  quoted  in  our  limited  space,  we  cannot  but  feel  to  be  highly 
encouraging.  Produce  was  obtained  of  5  to  600  pounds  of 
seed,  or  200  pounds  of  cleaned,  cotton  per  acre.  Mr.  Heath, 
Dr.  Wight,  Mr.  Lees  of  Manchester,  and  the  American 
planters,  all  report  far  more  favourably  of  the  exotic  and  native 
varieties  than  the  planters  in  Bengal.  In  one  instance,  Mr. 
Wroughton  obtained  as  much  as  1100,  and  Dr.  Wight  as 
much  as  681,  pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre,  the  former  being 
equal  to  ordinary,  and  the  latter  to  the  maximum,  results  of 
American  planting.  Prices,  too,  of  what  was  sent  home  were 
very  satisfactory ;  and  Manchester  and  Glasgow  admitted  the 
quality  to  be  excellent.  The  yield  of  clean  American  seed 
cotton  was  found  to  be  29  to  30  per  cent,  on  the  gross  produce; 
of  Indian,  20  to  21.  Demand  only  was  necessary  to  ensure 
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success;  but — it  did  not  follow.  Cotton  from  American  seed 
produced  by  Dr.  "Wight  was  landed  in  Liverpool  for  per 
pound,  which  sold  for  5^d. ;  a  proof  that  the  cultivation  was  then 
profitable.  But  notwithstanding  these  unequivocal  successes, 
the  natives,  as  there  was  no  demand  in  the  market  by  merchants 
for  this  cotton,  did  not  take  up  the  cultivation,  and  Government 
gave  up  the  farms  and  gradually  withdrew  from  further  experi¬ 
ments. 

The  transactions  and  experiments  in  cotton  planting  in  Bombay, 
from  1830  to  1848,  are  clearly  given  in  detail  in  a  summary 
of  official  reports  printed  by  order  of  Government,  and  are 
very  interesting  in  many  respects.  The  climate  of  Broach  in 
Guzerat,  where  the  experiments  began,  was  found  too  dry,  and 
generally  in  Guzerat,  from  whence  the  greater  portion  of 
Bombay  (Surat)  cotton  is  derived,  the  experiments  with  exotic 
seed  were  unsuccessful ;  but  in  other  localities  the  results  were 
very  different  and  most  encouraging — in  Dharwar  in  particular. 
Here,  Mr.  Shaw  the  collector  took  a  personal  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  made  many  trials  with  increasing  success  at  each 
experiment.  Mr.  Mercer,  one  of  the  American  planters  who 
had  tried  the  north-west  provinces  and  failed,  w’as  sent  to 
Dharwar ;  and  found  there  a  climate  and  soil  more  adapted  to 
the  upland  American  varieties  than  he  had  met  with  elsewhere. 
He  writes  in  1843:  —  ‘1  have  now  much  greater  hojje  of 
‘  the  American  cotton  becoming  a  valuable  product  of  India 
‘  than  I  had  before  seeing  these  fields,  for  1  think  that  culti- 
‘  vation  will  improve  it,  and  acclimating  will  do  much.’  Cotton, 
even  the  indigenous  variety,  had  been  only  partially  cultivated 
in  Dharwar  before  these  experiments ;  but  the  success  of  the 
new  variety  was  so  unequivocal,  that  in  1844-5,  about  3000 
acres  were  sown  with  American  seed.  Native  farmers  began  to 
be  interested  and  to  ask  for  seed.  A  higher  price  was  com¬ 
manded  in  Bombay  for  the  American  variety  than  for  indi¬ 
genous  cotton,  the  rate  being  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent, 
greater  in  value.  In  1846  this  cotton  fetched  in  England  only 
3^d.  per  pound ;  now  the  same  cotton  is  quoted  in  the  Liverpool 
price  currents  at  lO^rf.  to  llrf.  per  pound,  —  being,  indeed,  a 
very  little  lower  rate  than  the  best  American. 

In  1845,  the  Government  farms  were  abandoned.  They  had 
been  now  kept  up  for  fifteen  years,  and  the  experiment  had 
succeeded.  Seed  had  been  distributed  among  the  native  farmers, 
and  to  give  countenance  to  the  cultivation,  Government  offered 
a  contract  for  1100  acres  in  the  ensuing  year,  which  was  taken ; 
but  there  were  already  10,000  acres  under  cultivation  by  the 
people.  The  liyuts  were  then  willing  to  cultivate  the  new  cotton 
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to  any  extent,  provided  the  sale  of  produce  could  be  guaranteed ; 
but  no  English  merchants  offered  for  it,  and  Government  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  the  only  purchaser.  So  it  continued  till  1847, 
when,  finding  that  native  merchants  were  at  last  interested  in 
this  produce,  Government  ceased  to  be  a  purchaser.  The  final 
sales  of  and  reports  on  this  cotton  are  very  satisfactory.  The 
price  obtained  in  Liverpool  was  per  pound ;  good  Surats 
being  at  5^rf.,  and  middling  to  fair  at  4*^.  to  4^.  per  pound. 
The  directors  write  —  ‘  Yarn  from  East  India  American  cotton 

*  was  quite  equal  to  ordinary  Orleans.  Upon  the  whole,  the  ex- 
‘  periment  is  highly  satisfactory,  and  we  hope  it  will  encourage 

*  a  larger  production  of  such  cotton  in  Dharwar ;  ’  and  the 
manufacturers  report — ‘  Saw -ginned  New  Orleans  cotton  (Dhar- 

*  war)  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  England  in  place  of 
‘  American  cotton,  whereas  the  common  cotton  of  India  cannot 

*  now  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  American ;  ’  and  Ikir.  Aspinall 
Turner  confirms  this  opinion  in  his  letter  of  5th  April,  1848. 
Besides  Dharwar,  similar  experiments  were  made  by  Mr. 
Elphinstone  in  Khandesh,  by  Captain  Meadows  Taylor  in  Shora- 
poor,  by  Dr.  Riddell  at  Hyderabad  and  others,  all  of  which  are 
review^  by  Dr.  Royle ;  and  in  no  case,  under  common  care 
and  attention,  was  any  failure  perceptible.  On  the  contrary 
it  was  observed,  that  in  several  seasons  when  the  native  plant 
failed  from  excess  of  cold,  and  from  harsh  dry  winds  which  cut 
off  the  flowers  and  bolls,  that  the  American  plant  proved  much 
more  hardy,  and  throve  when  the  other  altogether  withered 
away. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  the  detail  of  further  expe¬ 
riments,  or  of  those  in  all  localities  of  India.  Government 
had  done  what  it  could  to  show  the  practicability  of  improve¬ 
ment,  and  whatever  the  result  was,  favourable  or  unfavourable, 
the  cotton  interests  were  advised  of  it.  In  the  long  trial  of 
eighteen  years,  and  the  heavy  expenditure  attendant  upon  it. 
Government  at  least  cannot  be  charged  with  the  inditlerence 
and  hindrance  so  often  brought  against  it ;  and  we  are  assured, 
that  had  any  private  individual,  or  company  of  merchants,  then 
desired  to  set  up  as  cotton  planters  or  purchasers,  on  or  near  any 
of  the  Government  farms,  they  would  have  met  with  the  utmost 
encouragement.  We  doubt  whether  Government,  of  itself,  could 
have  done  more  than  it  did.  It  certainly  had  no  encouragement 
to  do  so.  It  was  not  seconded  in  Manchester,  nor  locally  at 
Bombay  by  the  merchants.  Mr.  Shaw,  Revenue  Commissioner, 
writes  —  ‘  Till  the  merchants  at  the  Presidency  bestir  them- 
‘  selves  Government  labour  will  be  in  vain.’ 

Native  dealers  would  not  buy  American  cotton  because  na- 
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tive  hand  spinners  and  weavers  could  not  use  it.  It  was  a 
foreign  article  for  a  foreign  market,  and,  when  those  at  whose 
instance  the  undertaking  had  been  commenced,  showed  in¬ 
difference  when  success  was  no  longer  doubtful,  all  concerned 
in  the  experiment  might  well  despair.  It  was  wonderful  in¬ 
deed  that  the  work  prospered  at  all.  But  though  it  ceased 
to  purchase  cotton.  Government,  through  its  local  officers, 
was  never  indifferent  to  the  extension  of  its  cultivation.  Saw- 
gins  were  procured  and  sold  to  the  people,  or  established  in 
different  localities  to  which  cotton  could  be  brought  by  the 
farmers  and  ginned.  The  gins  were  improved  and  kept  in 
working  order  by  a  Government  establishment ;  in  short,  every¬ 
thing  that  could  be  done  locally  to  assist  the  people  was  done, 
and  is  done  now.  It  has  had  its  effect.  Dharwar  ginned 
American  cotton  is  quoted,  as  we  have  already  said,  at  ll<f. 
per  pound,  and  by  the  latest  advices  we  have,  we  believe  there 
are  about  250,000  acres  under  this  cultivation  in  Dharwar  and 
the  surrounding  districts;  for  the  seed  is  spreading  fast  into 
the  adjoining  territories  of  the  Nizam,  and  into  Bellary  and 
Shorapoor,  and  no  doubt  will  spread,  now  that  the  demand  is 
unequivocally  established.  In  Pegu  also  we  find  that  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Orleans  cotton  has  been  established,  and  that 
the  crop  yields  125  pounds  of  cleaned  cotton  per  acre.  If  the 
company  which  has  been  recently  organised  in  Manchester  under 
the  pressure  of  cotton  famine,  had  been  established  twelve  years 
ago,  when  Dharwar  was  ripe  for  the  venture,  w'hat  might  not 
the  cultivation  have  been  by  this  time  I  How  easily  it  might 
have  been  extended  to  other  parts  of  India ! 

The  partial  success  of  the  American  planters  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  India  of  New  Orleans  cotton,  may  be  traced  to  two 
causes,  —  erroneous  selections  of  locality  both  as  regards  soil  and 
climate,  and  their  attem])t  to  cultivate  the  plant  entirely  on  the 
American  principle.  Their  errors  in  both  respects  were  not 
easily  remediable ;  for  until  experiments  had  been  largely  ex¬ 
tended,  it  was  impossible  to  discover  which  of  the  varied  cli¬ 
mates  of  India  would  be  best  adapted  to  the  new  species  of 
cotton.  And  again,  to  their  perception,  the  mode  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  with  which  they  were  most  familiar,  and  which  the  agri¬ 
cultural  experience  of  America  had  perfected,  was,  it  was 
reasonable  to  expect,  most  likely  to  succeed  elsewhere.  At 
first  the  planters  looked  on  native  sowdngs  and  modes  of  culture 
with  contempt :  they  were  not  American,  and  however  w'ell  they 
might  be  found  to  suit  the  indigenous  plant,  they  were  held 
to  be  utterly  unsuited  to  the  American  variety.  Gradually, 
however,  as  the  American  plan  was  found  to  fail,  the  native 
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system  was  tried  in  its  place,  and  was  found  to  succeed  per¬ 
fectly  wherever  the  plant  itself  "rew  freely.  Thus  in  Dharwar, 
after  American  and  native  trials  were  made,  and  the  native 
system  was  found  to  answer  best,  it  was  ])ersevered  in  by  the  . 
planters  themselves ;  and  at  the  present  time  all  the  American 
cotton  grown  in  Dharwar,  Kliandesh,  or  elsewhere,  in  or  near 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  in  Western  India  generally,  is 
cultivated  by  the  native  farmers,  with  their  own  ploughs  and 
implements,  and  on  their  own  agricultural  system,  in  common 
with  the  indigenous  cotton  of  the  country.  A  short  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  mode  of  culture  may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  and 
we  proceed  to  give  it  in  detail. 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  understood  that  all  Indian 
farmers,  and  those  of  Western  India  in  particular,  comprehend 
practically  the  use  and  necessity  of  rotation  of  crops ;  and  as  a 
general  rule  the  land  is  never  sowm  for  two  successive  seasons 
with  the  same  crop  except  in  the  case  of  some  cereals.  Cotton, 
which  from  the  strength  of  the  plant,  and  the  depth  and  lateral 
extent  of  root,  is  an  exhaustive  crop,  requires  care  in  its  culti¬ 
vation,  and  is  generally  sown  after  jowaree  (^IIolcus  Sorghum) 
or  pulse,  which,  from  their  decayed  leaves,  stumps  of  stalks  and 
the  like  refuse  ploughed  into  the  ground,  sufficiently  enriches 
it  for  cotton.  Lands  in  which  cotton  is  ordinarily  sown,  the 
deep  black  soil  or  ‘  regar  ’  of  India,  will  not  bear  manure ;  it 
decomposes  the  soil,  and  is  too  exciting;  and  the  slight  assist¬ 
ance  it  receives  from  the  causes  we  have  mentioned  above,  is 
sufficient  for  a  succession  of  years,  until  the  soil  gradually 
grows  poor,  and  requires  rest.  Cotton,  however,  of  some  in¬ 
digenous  species  is  frequently  sown  in  shallower  soil,  and  in 
stony,  sandy,  or  loamy  localities.  In  these,  manure  can  be 
used  to  advantage,  and  is  employed  by  the  people;  but  the 
cotton  is  sown  earlier  than  that  on  the  black  soil,  and  is  un¬ 
certain  in  crop  ;  and,  dependent  also  entirely  on  the  monsoon, 
is  liable  to  run  to  wood  if  the  moisture  is  too  great,  or  to  wither 
entirely  if  it  be  too  little.  The  shallower  soils,  therefore,  are 
not  so  frequently  used  for  cotton  as  for  light  cereal  crops  of  the 
‘  Khurreet  ’  or  early  course  of  sowings;  and  what  is  most  de¬ 
pended  upon  in  all  the  best  cotton  localities  is,  the  black  soil  of 
great  depth,  and  the  deep  reddish  loamy  soils  which,  not  unfre- 
quently,  as  in  Dharwar,  lie  contiguous  to  it. 

If  the  soil  have  been  long  fallow,  or  waste  land  is  taken  up  by 
the  farmer,  it  is  first  thoroughly  cleared  of  small  bushes  or 
shrubs.  The  heavy  wooden  plough  then  follows,  drawn  by 
from  eight  to  sixteen  oxen,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil. 
This  plough  appears  to  us  a  rude  instrument,  but  in  effect 
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is  most  efficient.  It  is  formed  invariably  out  of  any  strong, 
tough  wood,  a  branch  furnishing  the  bend  required  for  the 
ploughshare  and  handle.  The  share,  or  body  of  the  plough, 
is  shaped  to  a  point,  and  a  strong  coulter  of  iron  is  fitted  into  a 
groove  on  the  upper  side  of  the  share,  held  there  by  strong 
clamps,  and  it  projects,  when  fitted,  a  few  inches  beyond  the 
wood.  Ropes  of  untanned  hide  are  fitted  to  the  stem  or  handle 
of  the  plough,  and  are  connected  with  yokes  in  front,  which  are 
again  fixed  on  the  necks  of  the  oxen.  This  heavy  instrument 
ploughs  very  deep,  probably  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  of 
the  soil,  and  tears  it  up  in  huge  clods,  breaking  the  tangled  and 
matted  grass  roots  below  the  surface.  The  field  is  ploughed 
two  ways,  or  perhaps  three,  or  four,  according  to  the  qualify  of 
the  soil,  and  until  it  is  thoroughly  broken  up.  All  stumps  are 
then  removed,  dug  out,  or  burned,  and  the  field  allowed  to 
remain  as  left  by  the  plough,  through  the  whole  of  the  hot 
season.  The  clods  of  earth  are  in  fact  baked,  as  it  were,  and 
all  the  grass  roots  withered  and  killed.  Without  this  process, 
and  were  the  surface  soil  merely  turned  over,  the  grass  roots 
would  not  be  eradicated,  and  would  spread  again  with  great 
rapidity.  We  have  couch  grass  in  England  which  requires 
much  the  same  process,  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  strong  or  so 
difficult  to  eradicate  as  the  ‘  koonda  ’  of  black  soils  in  India. 
On  the  first  fall  of  rain  all  the  clods  swell  and  fall  into  powder, 
not  unlike  the  process  of  slaking  lime  ;  and  when  this  is  com¬ 
plete,  a  large  hoe,  formed  of  a  block  of  tough  wood  into  which 
a  strong  iron  hoe  about  three  feet  long  is  fixed  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees,  is  employed  with  a  pair  of  bullocks,  or  two 
pair  if  necessary,  to  clean  the  surface.  This  instrument  collects 
all  grass  roots  as  it  moves,  which  are  thrown  off  in  heaps  as  the 
hoe  is  clogged ;  and  the  soil  is  turned  up  and  thrown  over  the 
back  of  the  iron  portion  of  the  hoe,  so  as  to  mix  and  pulverise 
it  perfectly.  The  hoe  is  used  as  long  as  there  is  any  inequality 
or  roughness  in  the  field ;  the  roots  and  grass  are  afterwards 
collected  and  burned,  and  the  ashes  spread  over  the  land.  The 
field  is  now  ready  for  sowing ;  and  if  care  be  taken  to  eradicate 
grass  afterwards,  should  it  appear,  there  is  no  need  of  the  heavy 
plough,  or  of  subsoil  ploughing,  for  twenty  years ;  at  the  same 
time  it  is  employed  should  the  surface  soil  grow  poor.  The 
surface  remains  clean ;  and  the  yearly  cleaning  by  the  hoe  we 
have  described,  or  by  a  light  plough,  and  subsequent  drill 
j)lough  sowing,  is  sufficient  to  ensure  good  crops.  Cotton  is 
sown  in  various  localities  at  various  periods,  to  suit  the  climate 
and  soil.  In  Berar  and  parts  of  Guzerat,  for  instance,  as  soon 
as  the  land  can  be  cleaned  after  the  first  fall  of  rain  in  June, 
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that  is,  from  June  10  to  July  10.  In  Dharwar,  and  the  south¬ 
western  portion  of  the  Nizam’s  districts,  where  there  are  large 
cotton  fields,  the  sowings  are  from  15  August  to  15  September. 
The  difference  in  the  time  of  sowing  is  to  suit  the  different 
qualities  of  cotton  and  the  character  of  the  soil.  In  Berar,  for 
instance,  on  both  sides  of  the  valley,  the  soil  is  light  and  stony, 
or  gravelly.  In  the  Dharwar  and  other  districts,  deep  black 
‘  Regar.’  The  first  requires  a  constant  succession  of  showers  to 
bring  on  the  plant ;  the  latter,  after  the  first  sowing,  depends 
upon  the  dew,  and  the  moisture  in  the  black  soil,  which  con¬ 
tinues,  notwithstanding  the  great  heat  and  evaporation,  till  the 
cotton  is  ripe.  In  the  one  case,  the  cotton  is  ripe  and  the  first 
gathering  is  made  by  the  first  week  of  December,  or  even  the 
last  week  of  November.  In  the  other,  the  first  gathering  is 
made  in  the  latter  end  of  January,  and  continues  to  the  end  of 
February,  and  even  into  March  and  April.  There  are  rarely 
more  than  two  gatherings  from  the  early  sown  cotton  on  light 
soils,  whereas  the  moisture  in  the  deep  black  soil  produces  a 
continued  succession  of  flowers  and  bolls  until  the  end  of  the 
hot  weather.  By  this  time  the  soil  has  oj)ened  into  deep  cracks, 
into  which  the  dry  cotton  leaves  fall,  and  the  stalks  of  the  plant 
enter  as  the  hoe  passes  over  them ;  and  the  field  is  thus  manured 
for  the  next  crop,  which  will  be  one  of  cereals  or  pulse. 

The  sowing  of  cotton  is  done  by  the  drill  plough,  which  is 
adjusted  so  as  to  drop  seeds  at  intervals  of  four  to  six  inches, 
and  the  rows  are  about  twelve  inches  apart.  The  plough  sows 
three  rows  or  drills  at  a  time,  and  the  earth  is  again  stirred  and 
mixed  to  a  depth  of  about  six  inches.  The  plant  soon  appears 
above  the  ground,  and  the  next  process  is  weeding.  When  the 
plant  attains  a  height  of  six  inches,  or  sometimes  less,  —  for  the 
sooner  it  is  done  the  better, — the  field  is  thoroughly  weeded.  In 
Berar,  and  we  believe  Guzerat  also,  where  the  population  is 
numerous,  this  is  done  by  the  hand,  women  being  chiefly  em¬ 
ployed.  A  sickle-shaped  iron  instrument  is  used,  which  at 
once  serves  as  well  to  stir  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  to  cut  out 
weeds  by  the  roots,  as  to  heap  earth  about  the  plants ;  and 
where  there  are  too  many  togetlier,  a  few  plants  are  taken  out. 
In  the  Southern  Mahratta  districts,  and  w’herevcr  hand-weeding 
is  not  used,  it  is  done  by  a  light  hoe,  the  blades  of  which  are 
about  nine  inches  or  a  foot  long,  and  about  four  inches  broad. 
These  are  fixed,  like  the  large  hoe,  into  a  block  of  wood,  and 
the  instrument  is  drawn  by  two  light  bullocks.  Its  effect  is  to 
eradicate  all  weeds  between  the  ridges,  and  to  throw  up  the 
earth  on  both  sides  into  a  low  ridge  over  the  roots  of  the  plants; 
and  both  operations  are  done  in  a  very  effectual  manner.  But 
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the  weeds  between  the  plants  are  not  eradicated  so  well  as  by 
hand-weeding,  though  the  plants  are  better  earthed  up;  nor 
are  superfluous  plants  thinned  out.  Each  system,  therefore, 
has  its  advantages,  and  both  are  often  combined  with  great  suc¬ 
cess:  the  hand-weeding  when  the  plant  is  low,  and  the  ox-hoe 
when  it  has  gained  strength.  Weeding  is  generally  twice  re¬ 
peated,  after  which  the  field  is  not  disturbed.  The  picking 
commences  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  quantity  is  ripe.  The  opera¬ 
tion  is  too  often  greatly  delayed  in  consequence  of  a  desire  to 
save  ex|)ense  and  to  render  the  first  fruit  as  large  as  possible  ; 
and  herein  lies  one  reproach  against  Indian  cotton,  that  it  is 
mixed  with  dead  leaves  of  the  plant,  dust,  &c.,  and  is  often  dis¬ 
coloured  from  the  showers  which  fall  with  violence  at  the  close 
of  the  cold  season.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  greater  quantity 
of  the  cotton  should  be  secured  before  the  leaves  and  capsules 
dry  up ;  and  this  is  a  point  to  which  the  farmers  have  been 
especially  directed,  not  only  by  the  requirements  of  merchants 
and  the  better  price  obtainable  for  good  cotton,  but  by  in¬ 
structions  from  Government  itself  through  its  local  oflScers. 

This  system  of  cotton  cultivation  obtains  in  every  dis¬ 
trict  of  India  with  very  little  modification ;  and  it  is  that  by 
which  the  American  variety  has  been  most  successfully  culti¬ 
vated  in  Dharwar  and  elsewhere.  The  American  ridge  or  hole 
plan  did  not  answer ;  and  so  far  as  either  could  be  understood 
in  India,  the  local  system  was  much  more  likely  of  success.  It 
is  possible  that  the  ploughs  and  other  agricultural  implements 
might  be  rendered  more  shapely,  and  the  same  results  more 
easily  obtained ;  but  they  are  nevertheless  thoroughly  practical 
and  useful :  and  if  we  in  England  have  handsomer  ploughs,  we 
have  none  which  would  suit  the  dry,  heavy,  adhesive  soils  of 
India,  and  none  strong  enough  to  eradicate  the  deep-lying 
matted  grass  roots  whlcli  abound  in  black  soil,  so  completely  as 
the  common  heavy  wooden  plough  in  universal  use.  Nor  have 
we  any  agricultund  instrument  more  practically  useful  than  the 
large  and  small  ox-hoes ;  at  once  simple  and  efficacious,  both 
for  clearing  away  surface  impurities,  and  earthing  up  young 
crops  whether  cotton  or  cereals.  The  drill  plough  of  India  is, 
we  believe,  that  from  which  the  present  drill  plough  of  England 
was  constructed.  It  looks  rude,  but  is  thoroughly  efficient,  and 
might  be  employed  here  with  as  good  a  result  as  those  we  see 
in  use  on  the  best  farms  of  this  country. 

We  have  been  induced  to  describe  the  system  of  cotton  culti¬ 
vation  in  detail,  because  there  is  a  general  impression  abroad 
that  the  Indian  ryut,  or  farmer,  —  a  wretched,  naked  being, — 
only  scratches  up  the  surface  of  his  field  with  a  miserable  hoe,  or 
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plough  drawn  by  two  starving  oxen,  throws  in  his  seed,  and 
leaves  nature  to  do  the  rest  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  science 
of  farming  —  so  far  as  rotation  of  crops,  manuring  of  land,  or 
not  manuring  it,  and  adaptation  of  soil  to  particular  crops, — is 
ns  well  known  in  India  as  similar  operations,  mutatis  mutandis, 
are  in  England ;  and  an  intelligent  Indian  farmer,  whether 
Mahratta,  Mysore,  Oude,  Bengal,  Central  India,  or  Punjab, 
can  give  as  clear  reasons  for  what  he  does,  and  how  best  to 
employ  his  land,  as  the  best  men  of  a  like  class  in  Great 
Britain,  and  is  as  prosperous  and  comfortable  in  his  station  of 
life,  ns  they  in  theirs. 

Now  the  cotton  interests  at  lai^c  have  had  it  in  their  power, 
as  they  still  have  it,  to  place  themselves  in  concert  with  these 
classes  of  practical  agriculturists,  to  say  what  they  want,  and  to 
obtain  it  at  a  fair  market  price  dependent  upon  quality.  But 
this  is  exactly  what  they  have  not  done  as  yet,  though 
one  great  company  has  been  formed  to  accomplish  it  since 
the  American  difficulty  began.  We  do  not  believe  it  pos¬ 
sible  that,  had  attempts  been  made  to  deal  directly  with 
the  people,  and  to  see  that  cotton  was  cleanly  picked  and 
properly  freed  from  the  seed  (the  growth  was  all  that  could  be 
desired),  that  long  ago  the  staple  and  quality  of  the  cotton  as  a 
marketable  article  would  not  have  improved.  But — and  we  state 
the  experience  of  the  last  thirty  years  —  nothing  was  done. 
Cotton  was  bought  exclusively  through  native  agents,  at  as  low 
a  price  as  possible,  by  the  English  merchants,  and  ijnantity  ap¬ 
pears  at  all  times  to  have  been  a  higher  object  than  quality.  At 
times,  however,  slovenly  picking  and  cleaning,  as  well  as  adul¬ 
teration,  became  intolerable ;  and,  as  usual,  the  merchant  *  cried 
‘to  Jupiter,’  and  Government  was  appealed  to  to  make  the 
farmers  more  careful  and  the  native  dealers  more  honest.  Now 
Government  could  punish  where  direct  fraud  was  detected,  and 
to  enable  this  to  be  done  a  special  Act  was  passed :  but  what 
could  be  done  with  the  farmer?  Kevenue  commissioners,  col¬ 
lectors  and  their  assistants,  were  urged  to  impress  on  the 
farmer  in  all  their  district  tours,  the  advantage  of  being  care¬ 
ful  in  gathering  cotton,  to  avoid  dead  leaves,  and  to  shelter 
picked  cotton  from  the  dew  and  dust.  But  this  was,  and 
could  be,  of  no  practical  use.  The  farmer  got  no  better 
price  from  the  native  middleman  for  clean  cotton  than  for 
dirty ;  and  sure  that  it  would  be  taken,  clean  or  dirty,  the 
middleman  of  various  degrees  adulterated  it  with  sand,  leaves, 
and  rubbish,  as  far  as  he  could  without  absolute  chance  of  de¬ 
tection,  or  wetted  it  to  increase  its  weight,  with  the  almost 
certainty  of  its  igniting  by  spontaneous  combustion  from  damp 
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when  it  got  into  a  ship’s  hold.  The  English  merchant  bought 
it  all  the  same,  clean  or  dirty,  wet  or  dry,  and  paid  the  lowest 
price  he  could,  to  complete  his  Liverpool  order,  and  save  a 
margin  on  the  local  cost — and  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  or 
Glasgow  or  Havre  price.  This  was  all  very  natural,  perhaps, 
and  the  Bombay  merchants  at  one  time  declared  ‘  that  it  was 
*  no  profit  to  them  to  buy  good  cotton  at  a  better  price  than 
‘  bad,  because  it  did  not  pay  ;  *  but  this  was  not  the  way  to  get 
gootl  cotton,  or  to  improve  what  there  was.  Thus  Indian  cotton, 
which  under  better  management,  might  have  gone  to  Europe  a 
clean  and  useful  article,  went  in  so  bad  a  state  that  it  was 
avoided  unless  for  the  lowest  description  of  goods.  It  was  not 
only  that  a  large  proportion  of  Surat  and  other  West  of  India 
cottons  contained  such  large  proportions  of  rubbish  that  the 
price,  when  cleaned,  became  greatly  enhanced ;  but  the  manu¬ 
facturer  could  not  employ  the  same  machinery  for  Surat  as  for 
American,  without  danger  of  injuring  it.  ‘  It  is  not  only  ’ — 
writes  one  Manchester  manufacturer  on  the  subject  —  *  that  we 
‘blow  away  yearly  12,000/.  worth  of  “fluff”  from  Indian 
‘  cotton,  but  our  machinery  is  positively  injured  by  stones, 

‘  sand,  and  other  impurities  which  are  mixed  with  it.’  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  it  was  disliked  and  avoided  except  as  a 
pis  aller,  and  that  the  manufacturers  preferred  the  beautiful 
Americau  cotton  which  reached  them  without  trouble  and 
without  stint,  and  for  which  their  machinery  was  constructed. 

Keccntly,  that  is  within  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
some  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  quality  of  the  in¬ 
digenous  cotton  of  India  generally,  and  of  some  districts,  as 
Guzerat,Berar,and  the  Southern  Mahratta  country  in  particular; 
and  this  is  admitted  in  Liverpool  and  in  Manchester.  But  it  is  not 
yet  what  it  could  be,  or  would  be,  if  those  most  deeply  interested 
in  it  took  practical  means  to  have  it  improved.  More  than  this : 
had  measures  been  adopted  to  improve  the  quality  twenty  years 
ago,  it  might  ere  now  have  been  supplied  as  clean  and  pure,  if 
not  as  fine  in  quality,  as  American.  What  has  been  done,  too, 
is  not  traceable  to  merchants,  manufacturers,  or  their  agents, 
but  to  the  efibrts  of  Government  officers,  who,  in  all  localities, 
have  striven  by  expostulation  and  advice  to  induce  the  farmers 
to  take  more  pains  in  gathering  their  cotton  and  preserving  it 
from  injury.  Suppose  the  case  had  been  otherwise ;  suppose 
agencies  to  have  been  established  in  all  cotton-producing  dis¬ 
tricts,  superintended  by  intelligent  European  agents,  whose 
duty  it  would  be  to  inspect  cotton  fields  in  all  villages  near 
them  ;  to  direct  and  advise  the  farmer ;  to  see  that  produce  was 
cleanly  picked,  cleanly  freed  from  the  seed,  cleanly  and  care- 
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fully  stored,  and  brought  to  him  in  the  seed  to  be  ginned  or 
otherwise  prepared,  and  packed  for  dispatch  ;  and  that  all  dirty 
and  unserviceable  cotton  were  at  once  refused,  or  returned  on 
the  farmer’s  hands.  Suppose,  also,  that  a  small  advance  on  the 
price  of  ordinary  cotton  had  been  given  as  encouragement,  an 
advance  which  the  price  in  Liverpool  or  Manchester  would  be 
sure  to  cover,  is  it  possible  that  this  would  have  been  without 
effect  ?  We  do  not  believe  it  would.  But  what  has  been  the  real 
fact  of  the  case  ?  and  how  have  merchants  at  the  Presidencies 
obtained  these  supplies?  We  know  it  has  not  been  by  any  direct 
agency  of  their  own.  It  has  been  through  native  agency,  the 
brokers  of  the  bazaar  and  their  agents  in  the  provinces.  Let 
us  examine  the  course  and  tendency  of  this  agency. 

A  merchant,  we  will  say  of  Bombay,  receives  an  order  for  cotton 
from  Liverpool,  to  be  shipped  at  a  certain  rate.  He  ealls  up  a 
native  broker,  through  whose  agency  alone  he  can  get  it,  and  the 
cotton  is  ordered.  This  broker  obtains  it  through  another 
person,  who  is  an  agent  for  some  principal  in  Berar,  or  Surat, 
or  wherever  it  may  be.  The  agent  in  Berar  or  Surat  is  not, 
however,  in  connexion  with  any  farmers ;  he  has  to  look  about 
him  to  find  some  other  agent  of  some  district  locality  who  is, 
and  having  made  their  agreement,  the  cotton  has  yet  to  be 
sought  for.  Now  the  country  agent  is  acquainted  with  other 
country  agents  of  particular  localities,  who,  again,  buy  from  the 
petty  dealers  in  villages,  who,  again,  have  purchased,  or  have 
to  purchase,  from  the  farmer.  Here  are  seven  hands  —  and 
there  are  often  more,  or  there  may  be  less  —  through  which  the 
cotton  has  to  pass  before  it  reaches  the  English  merchant ;  and 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  each  has  not  his  profit  in  the  direct 
shape  of  percentage  on  the  purchases,  or  by  adulteration !  It 
could  not  be  otherwise.  The  farmer  may  have  taken  pains 
with  his  crop,  and  sold  it  originally  to  the  village  merchant  in 
good  order ;  but  after  that,  who  can  answer  for  it  ?  Again, 
the  merchant  in  Bombay  pays  the  full  bazaar  price,  which 
leaves  a  small  margin  for  freight  and  profit  in  England ;  but 
what  is  received  by  the  farmer  is  only  a  small  portion  of  this. 
He  is  most  likely  in  the  hands  of  the  village  dealer  and  petty 
local  banker,  who  make  him  advances  freely  on  his  coming 
crop,  nay,  may  actually  have  given  him  seed  to  sow,  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  particular  quantity.  He  has  made  his  time  and  quan¬ 
tity  agreement  with  the  farmer,  and  has  himself  entered  into 
others  with  district  agents.  No'w  the  dealings  of  the  village 
banker  or  trader  with  his  constituents  are  generally  of  a  very 
curiously  and  ingeniously  complex  character  j  and  between  large 
charges  of  interest  — thirty-six  to  sixty  per  cent,  on  advances — 
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and  a  proportionable  diminution  of  price  of  produce,  the  farmer 
finds  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  he  has,  perhaps,  as  much  cash 
as  will  pay  his  rent ;  lucky  if  he  have  enough  for  clothes,  pur¬ 
chase  or  renewal  of  stock,  or  other  necessary  expenses.  He 
has  no  resource,  therefore,  but  to  go  to  the  same  source  for 
more,  and  thus  to  be  kept  in  a  perpetual  state  of  depression. 
AVe  may  instance  reports  upon  reports  of  revenue  officers  on 
this  subject,  containing  details  which  would  scarcely  be  credited 
had  we  space  to  notice  them  here ;  and  we  know  only  of  one 
certain  remedy  for  it,  that  of  European  agencies  to  purchase 
direct  from  the  people,  without  the  introduction  of  these  exact¬ 
ing  middlemen.  It  would  be  difficult,  no  doubt,  to  break 
through  established  usages  at  first,  but  it  can  be  done ;  and  we 
cannot  believe  the  intelligent  farmers  of  the  cotton  districts  of 
India  so  entirely  blind  to  their  own  interests  as  to  lose  the 
chance,  did  it  offer  to  them,  of  becoming  independent  of  local 
exaction. 

There,  at  least,  is  one  instance  of  an  advance  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  Wlien  Berar  was  assigned  by  the  Nizam  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  British  officers,  in  1853,  a  demand  was  made  by  the 
headmen  of  various  district  hereditary  offices,  and  others,  for 
advances  to  cultivate  cotton  and  to  sow  the  land.  It  was  given 
to  some  extent  the  first  season,  because  it  had  been  granted  by 
the  preceding  native  government ;  but  in  the  ensuing  year  it 
was  denied,  except  in  a  few  cases  of  assistance  to  individuals, 
not  communities.  It  was  apprehended  that  some  diminution  of 
cultivation  might  result ;  but  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  intimated  to  the  people  that  extensive  advances  were  not 
the  system  of  the  British  Government,  and  they  could  not  be 
expected.  Moreover,  that  it  was  clear  the  former  advances 
bad  been  jobs  in  money  which  did  not  directly  benefit  them. 
He  recommended  the  farmers  to  trust  to  their  own  resources, 
and  sell  their  own  produce,  and  they  would  not  require  Govern¬ 
ment  advances.  The  people  took  his  advice,  and  a  revolution 
in  the  practices  of  selling  and  buying  took  place,  alike  beneficial 
to  the  people  and  creditable  to  its  originator.  In  another  year 
or  two  the  farmers  were  selling  produce  to  actual  dealers,  and 
obtained  cash  for  it,  which  they  had  rarely  seen  before.  What 
was  the  result?  Not  only  practical  freedom  of  trade,  but 
direct  profit  to  a  very  large  extent  to  the  people ;  and  in  1859 
it  was  reported  —  cultivation  having  very  largely  increased 
w’ithout  advances — *  that  there  were  not  goldsmiths  enough  in 
‘  the  province  to  work  up  the  silver  and  gold  which  had  flowed 
‘  into  it.’  We  state  this,  because  it  has  always  been  one  of  the 
many  bugbears  to  direct  European  agency,  that  large  advances 
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to  native  farmers  would  be  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
establishment  of  such  agencies  ;  but  we  believe  that  a  directly 
contrary  result  would  ensue,  provided  the  farmers  were  sure 
of  a  fair  price  actually  paid  into  their  own  hands,  without 
the  intervention  of  middlemen,  whom  they  at  once  fear  and 
detest. 

It  will  be  urged  in  reply  to  this,  that  the  Government  of  the 
period  we  refer  to  was  against  the  settlement  of  Europeans  in 
the  interior,  and  jealous  of  any  communication  by  outsiders 
with  the  people  at  large,  and  therefore  no  agencies  were 
established.  But  we  doubt  this  exceedingly  of  recent  periods. 
We  believe  the  Government  of  Lord  Dalhousie  to  have  been 
most  favourable  to  such  agencies ;  and  there  are  many  instances 
on  record  wherein  gentlemen  who  established  agencies  in  dis¬ 
tricts  for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  cultivation,  received  encou¬ 
ragement,  as  direct  as  it  could  be  given,  by  the  officers  of 
Government.  Can  any  instance  be  adduced  of  official  hindrance? 
Certain  it  is  that  except  in  one  or  two  isolated  and  by  no  means 
effective  instances,  local  agency  for  the  purchase  of  cotton  or 
improvement  of  its  cultivation  was  not  attempted  then,  and  is 
now  only  just  about  to  commence.  Late  as  it  is,  and  despite 
of  all  the  lost  years  we  have  witnessed,  if  begun  in  earnest  it  is 
sure  to  succeed ;  but  it  must  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter  at 
once,  and  with  determination.  A  district  English  agency, 
trusting  to  a  cloud  of  small  middlemen,  will  be  surely  a  failure, 
and  will  disappoint  its  principals;  and  this,  or  we  are  greatly 
mistaken,  is  the  rock  on  which  other  agencies,  attempted  from 
time  to  time  in  various  localities,  have  split  altogether,  or  have 
disappointed  expectation. 

We  are  by  no  means  sanguine  of  the  success,  for  the  present, 
of  cultivation  of  cotton  by  European  settlers.  It  would,  we 
think,  follow  the  course  of  Government  experiments,  which, 
in  most  cases,  grew  produce  at  a  higher  rate  of  cost  than  the 
natives,  and  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  loss.  A  government 
can  do  this,  but  not  a  private  individual ;  and  we  should  see 
expensive  undertakings  in  implements,  tools,  and  buildings 
m^e  by  planters,  which  would  be  unsuited  to  the  purpose.  A 
high  course  of  prices  might  induce  partial  success ;  and  there 
is  little  doubt  the  produce  would  be  good ;  but  as  a  permanently 
profitable  result,  there  is,  to  our  perception,  little  hope  from 
hired  labour  in  competition  with  the  ])ersonal  labour  of  the 
Indian  farmer,  and  his  method  of  paying  his  labourers  out  of 
the  produce  of  his  farm.  We  question  also,  very  much,  whe¬ 
ther  land  could  be  obtained  anywhere  in  good  cotton-growing 
localities  in  sufficient  quantities  to  establish  an  estate  or  farm  of 
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any  magnitude  without  interfering  with  present  rights ;  but  an 
agency  for  direct  purchase  of  produce  is  a  very  different  matter ; 
and  under  the  operation  and  example  of  the  company  recently 
established  in  Manchester  for  the  direct  purchase  of  cotton, 
we  trust  to  see  many  such  agencies  established,  not  only  in 
AVestern  India,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  new  com¬ 
pany  has  certainly  taken  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

AVc  need  not  here  do  more  than  notice  the  impetus  which 
has  been  given  to  East  Indian  cotton  cultivation  by  the  state 
of  America.  Already,  we  have  986,290  bales  imported  in 
1861,  against  562,674  bales  at  a  similar  period  of  1860,  being 
an  increase  of  423,616  bales.  There  are  also  at  sea,  and 
loaded  but  not  sailed,  212,042  bales,  against  55,000  of  the  same 
date  last  year,  being  an  increase  of  157,042  bales.  The 
stocks  at  the  close  of  the  year  1861  were,  in  round  numbers, 
300,000  bales  against  93,000  of  the  same  period  of  1860,  being 
an  increase  of,  say,  200,000  bales;  and  the  sales  in  1861  up  to 
6th  December  were  1,056,080  bales,  against  534,990  in  1860 
to  the  same  date ;  while  the  consumption  has  increased  to 
nearly  seven  times  tlie  quantity  per  week  as  compared  with 
this  time  last  year;  that  is  from  2068  bales  to  14,100  on  an 
average.  This  is  very  gratifying  and  satisfactory’^ ;  and  the 
more  so  as  the  result  of  a  bad  year  in  India  when  there  was 
scarcity  of  rain  and  failure  of  cotton,  common  with  other  crops, 
in  many  localities.  AVe  believe  it  will  be  very  different  in  the 
present  year ;  and  when  the  crop  comes  to  hand,  that  the  export 
from  India  will  be  found  to  have  very  largely  increased,  should 
a  corresponding  permanency  of  pi-ice  be  maintained,  nay,  even 
if  there  be  some  reduction.  Thus,  by  the  1st  April,  the  stock  of 
East  Indian  cotton  must  have  been  about  400,000  bales  in  round 
numbers,  against  only  125,000  at  the  same  period  last  year,  while 
the  additional  amount  on  its  way  to  this  country  is  given  above, 
making  upwards  of  600,000  bales  in  all.  But  this  does  not 
by  any  means  represent  the  amount  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the 
year:  it  is  for  the  most  part  what  remained  of  the  crop  of 
1860-61,  which  could  not  reach  the  coast  in  time  for  shipment 
before  the  monsoon,  with  some  portion  of  the  earliest  picked, 
and  most  rapidly  transmitted  cotton  of  1861-62.  By  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  cotton  crop  would  not  be  gathered  before 
the  end  of  January,  and  some  will  be  as  late  as  the  end  of 
■March,  which  cannot  be  expected  this  year  at  all; — but  if  that 
secured  before  the  end  of  January  and  all  February  can  be 
cleaned  and  transmitted  to  Bombay  in  time  for  shipment  from 
the  middle  of  March  to  the  end  of  May — it  will  be  as  much  as 
can  be  expected.  AA'^hat  the  whole  result  of  the  year  will  be 
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we  cannot  now  estimate  with  any  safety ;  but  it  is  at  least  quite 
clear,  that  while  great  exertion  is  being  made,  it  cannot  be  carried 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  capability  of  India  for  several  years  to 
come ;  and  will  then  be  contingent  upon  a  steady  demand,  at  a 
fwrly  remunerative  price.  A  great  deal  of  new  land  will, 
probably,  have  been  put  under  cotton  cultivation  already ;  but 
cereals,  and  other  valuable  produce,  cannot  be  displaced  for 
cotton  in  any  very  unusual  proportion  without  causing  distress 
by  enhanced  prices  of  grain,  and  therefore  new,  or  heretofore 
waste  lands,  will  have  to  be  brought  under  tillage  for  cotton  or 
cereals,  an  operation  whieh  is  necessarily  gradual  and  tedious. 

!Mueh  is  in  progress  in  the  best  cotton  localities  which  gives 
earnest  of  practicjil  improvement.  The  noble  province  of  Berar, 
which  we  trust  has  been  secured  in  perpetuity  to  the  British 
Government,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  supply  of  cotton 
to  Bombay,  is  now  being  opened  by  a  railway  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction  ;  and  the  w’hole  line  to  Nagpore  will  probably  be 
opened  in  less  than  two  years  more.  The  cotton  of  Berar  will 
then  reach  Bombay  not  only  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  its  present 
carriage  by  carts,  but  in  the  year  it  is  grown,  which  is  now 
impossible,  or  nearly  so.  Some  of  the  produce  may  reach  the 
coast  in  the  season  in  which  it  is  gathered ;  but  the  monsoon, 
when  carts  cannot  travel,  prevents  despatch  of  the  rest,  which 
remains,  at  a  loss,  from  deterioration  and  non-return  of  capital, 
till  the  close  of  the  rains.  With  the  railway  in  operation 
it  will  be  very  different.  The  cotton  will  be  despatched  as 
cleaned,  and  then  quick  return  of  capital  will  encourage  all 
concerned  in  the  trade  and  produce.  Again,  eastern  Berar  and 
Kagpore  will  be  drained  of  produce  to  the  eastward  by  the 
Godavery  should  the  scheme  of  navigation  prove  successful. 
On  this  point  we  are  not  so  sanguine  perhaps  as  others ;  and 
while  heartily  wishing  the  undertaking  success,  we  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  in  any  case  the  Godavery,  distant  as  it  is  from  the  cotton 
provinces,  will  compete  with  the  railway,  which  will  traverse 
the  best  portion  of  them.  It  is  too  soon,  however,  to  speculate 
upon  the  result  of  a  scheme  as  yet  in  its  infancy. 

In  regard  to  improvements  in  Western  India,  we  learn  that 
active  measures  are  in  progress  for  opening  the  port  of  Suda- 
shewghur,  a  noble  harbour,  which,  when  the  road  at  present  in 
progress  from  Dharwar  is  construeted,  will  materially  shorten  the 
transit  of  cotton  from  that  locality  and  the  cotton  districts 
beyond  it.  Hitherto  all  Dharwar  cotton,  as  well  as  that  from 
Bellary,  Cuddappa,  and  the  south-western  districts  of  the 
Nizam,  was  sent  by  a  steep  hill  road  to  Coompta,  an  open  road¬ 
stead  to  the  south  of  Sudashewghur.  Thence  it  was  taken  to 
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Bombay  by  boat,  landed  to  be  screwed  and  packed,  and  re- 
shippcd  for  Europe ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  these  opera¬ 
tions  enhanced  the  cost  very  considerably.  In  the  harbour  of 
Sudashe\vo:hur  the  largest  ships  can  lie  and  load  close  to  the 
shore.  The  anchorage  is  perfectly  safe  at  all  times.  The 
capabilities  of  this  harbour  and  necessity  of  establishing  it  as  a 
cotton  jx)rt  had  been  frequently  discussed ;  and  under  the  per¬ 
sonal  explanations  of  Dr.  Forbes,  who  had  been  despatched  to 
England  in  1860  on  a  special  mission  in  regard  to  cotton  by  the 
Government  of  Bombay  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
orders  were  at  once  sent  for  the  port  to  he  opened,  and  the  con¬ 
necting  link  to  Dharwar  constructed, — operations  which  were 
immediately  commenced,  and  are  in  active  progress.  Allotments 
of  land  have  also  been  made  to  the  cotton  company  for  ware¬ 
houses  and  screw  presses,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
success  of  this  undertaking. 

The  direction  of  railways  from  Bombay  is  well  known,  and 
needs  no  explanation  here.  All  will  bring  to  the  coast  large 
supplies  of  cotton.  The  trunk  line  to  Sholapoor  receives  already 
the  whole  of  the  cotton  brought  to  the  entrepots  of  Barsee 
and  Sholapoor,  which  is  the  produce  of  the  Nizam’s  dominions  to 
the  cast,  north-east,  and  south-east,  as  far  as  the  cotton  can  be 
carried  with  profit.  This  includes,  to  the  south-east,  the  Rachore 
Dooab,  the  district  of  Shorapoor,  one  of  the  most  productive  in 
the  Deccan,  lying  between  the  Bheema  and  Krishna  rivers, 
to  the  east  and  north-east  the  large  Sircars  of  Gulburga,  Nul- 
droog,  Kullianee,  Oodgecr,  Bheer,  Daroor,  Puralndah,  Patree, 
Buswunt,  and  Nandere,  comprising  portions  of  the  valley  of  the 
Godavery,  and  of  the  Manjera,  Krishna,  and  Bheema  rivers — an 
area  of  at  least  60,000  square  miles,  or  perhaps  15  millions  of 
acres,  for  the  most  part  cotton  producing.  The  supply  of  cot¬ 
ton  for  the  Bombay  market  from  these  sources  is  much  larger 
than  is  generally  known,  is  increasing,  and  capable  of  very  large 
increase ;  and  in  the  Rachore  Dooab  and  Shorapoor,  before  their 
recent  retransfer  to  the  Nizam,  the  cultivation  of  the  American 
variety  of  cotton  was  extending  in  a  satisfactory  manner  among 
the  native  farmers.  In  the  northern  portion  of  Western  India, 
Scinde  will  soon  have  its  railway  in  operation,  as  also  Guzerat,  so 
much  desired  by  Mr.  ilackay ;  and  we  trust  that  metalled  roads 
will  be  extended  through  that  valuable  province,  the  present 
tracks  being  a  reproach  to  the  Government.  Madras  is  busy 
with  a  railway  from  coast  to  coast,  which  will  also  drain  the 
central  Madras  cotton  districts  of  produce,  to  be  shipped  at  a 
western  port  or  at  Madras,  as  may  be  desired  ;  Bengal  makes 
rapid  progress  with  her  great  line ;  and  indeed  it  is  gratifying 
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to  observe,  that  in  no  part  of  India  does  indiftcrencc  exist  to  the 
great  object  of  provision  for  better  communication. 

Among  other  causes  affecting  the  cotton  trade  we  already 
see,  that  the  production  of  cotton  in  an  improved  form,  is 
asserted  to  be  dependent  upon  the  alteration  of  land-tenure: 
and  when  !Mr.  Mackay  rejwrted  to  Manchester,  he  broadly 
asserted  this  to  be  the  case.  We  now  also  find  his  asser¬ 
tions  and  opinions  applied  to  the  settlement  of  Europeans 
in  India  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  as  landed  proprietors : 
and  no  doubt  this  may  be  practicable  to  some  extent  in  course 
of  time.  But  Avhile  we  believe  Her  ^lajcsty’s  Government 
will  make  no  objection  to  such  settlements  in  India,  so  long  as 
the  local  rights  of  the  people  are  not  encroached  upon,  and  will 
gradually  remove  disabilities  of  land-tenures,  we  look  upon  the 
increase  and  improvement  of  the  cultivation  of  cotton  at  the  hands 
of  English  planters  to  be  visionary,  or  only  to  be  effected  in  a 
course  of  many  years,  if  at  all;  and  that  the  true  sources  of  exten¬ 
sion  of  cotton  produce  are  to  be  found  among  the  native  farmers,  f 

and  by  the  establishment  of  European  agents  for  purchase. 

Local  agencies  being  established,  may  lead  in  time  to  the  rent¬ 
ing  or  purchasing  of  land  from  native  proprietors,  and  thus  to  I 

the  application  of  European  skill  and  capital  to  cotton  cultiva-  | 

tion,  on  which  so  much  stress  is  now  laid :  but  to  settle,  or  | 

attempt  to  settle,  European  planters  without  these  preliminaries,  r 

would  involve  Government,  the  people,  and  the  planters  in 
unseemly  squabbles,  such  as  are  now  apparent  in  the  Indigo  [ 

questions,  the  results  of  which  would  mar,  or  at  least  hinder, 
the  purpose  for  which  the  planters  would  have  established  them¬ 
selves. 

!Mr.  Mackay  lays  great  stress  upon  irrigation,  and  its  appli¬ 
cability  to  cotton  cultivation.  We  join  liim  very  heartily  in 
support  of  his  views  in  regard  to  irrigation  in  general,  and  j 

nothing  can  be  said  too  highly  in  its  favour  as  applicable  to  : 

general  cultivation.  In  Western  India,  as  in  the  Southern  and  i 

Eastern  portions  of  the  peninsula,  and  in  Central  India,  it  would 
form  the  true  wealth  of  the  country.  Water  applied  to  cereals, 
to  sugar  cane,  ginger,  turmeric,  tobacco,  garden  produce,  and 
the  like,  is  invaluable,  and  nothing,  except  cereals  and  pulse,  cjui 
be  produced  without  it.  Every  cubic  yard  of  water  which  runs 
waste  to  the  sea  is  applicable  to  land  in  the  localities  we  have 
mentioned,  and  with  the  highest  advantage.  All  is  saleable, 
because  invaluable  to  the  people ;  and  the  natural  slopes  of  the 
country,  and  the  fall  of  rivers,  afford  scope  for  the  construction 
of  large  tanks  or  reservoirs,  of  weirs  and  dams  in  rivers,  and  of 
irrigation  channels,  by  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  country 
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could  be  furnished  with  water  at  a  reasonable  rate.  Of  all 
this  there  is  no  question  at  all :  but  it  is  impossible  for  Go¬ 
vernment  to  undertake  works  for  the  whole  continent,  though 
it  may  occasionally  apply  its  capital, — as  it  has  already  done  in 
the  noble  works  on  the  Cavery,  Krishna,  Godavery,  Jumnah, 
and  Ganges, — with  profit  to  itself  and  the  people.  Fot  irrigation, 
however,  India  offers  a  wide  and  noble  field  for  private  enter¬ 
prise.  Already  has  one  large  company  been  established,  and 
we  trust  others  will  be  incited  to  follow  in  the  same  track,  and 
the  returns  on  Government  expenditure  show  what  profit  may 
be  realised  on  well-selected  operations.  But  that  irrigation 
will  have  any  or  much  effect  on  cotton  cultivation  we  doubt 
very  much.  In  poor,  sandy,  or  shallow  and  gravelly  soils,  an 
occasional  watering  may  assist  a  crop;  but  in  black  soil  the 
cotton  will  not  bear  it,  and  it  causes  jwsitive  injury  to  the  plants. 

\\  e  believe  the  majority  of  the  reports  called  for  from  all 
India  under  the  Government  instructions  of  the  9th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1857,  were  unfavourable  to  the  application  of  irrigation 
to  cotton  cultivation. 

The  low  price  which  Indian  cotton  has  hitherto  borne  in  the 
English  market  has,  it  is  admitted,  been  the  true  cause  of  a 
partial  and  non-increasing  supply  from  India.  The  present 
high  rates  w’e  know  cannot  be  maintained,  and  therefore  the 
hopes  of  planters  in  India  may  after  all  be  again  disappointed ; 
and  whether  they  are  European  or  native,  the  result  would  only 
be  the  same.  No  roads,  no  railways,  no  improved  landed 
tenures, — nothing,  in  fact,  that  Manchester  has  been  calling 
out  for  for  years  past, —  will  help  East  Indian  cotton,  if  it  is 
refused  by  the  manufacturers,  or  American  in  all  cases  preferred 
to  it.  \Ve  hear  many  causes  of  dissatisfaction.  Short  staple, 
for  which  the  machinery  has  to  be  ‘  screwed  up,’  and  dirt,  leaf, 
and  other  objections,  we  have  stated  betbre.  In  the  Dharwar- 
Araerican  variety,  an  objection  has  been  taken  to  mixture  of 
indigenous  cotton,  which  spoils  both,  and  truly;  but  this  has 
arisen  from  carelessness  of  the  farmers  in  mixing  the  seed ;  and 
as  such  a  mixture  comes  fairly  under  the  head  of  fraud,  it  might 
be  remedied  by  an  Act  to  render  it  a  penal  oii'ence  to  sow  both 
together.  And  such  a  remedy  would  follow,  we  doubt  not,  were 
there  parties  on  the  spot  interested  in  the  produce,  to  observe  the 
luixture  of  jjants  in  the  fields,  and  have  the  plants  and  seed 
separated.  But  in  regard  to  short-stapled  cotton,  what  can  be 
done  ?  If  manufacturers  desire  it  in  good  faith,  let  them  apply’ 
proper  machinery  to  its  manufacture.  Can  anything  surpass  the 
beautiful  muslins  of  India,  or  the  fabrics  of  ‘  Dhotees,’  ‘  Sarees,’ 
roomal8,aud  civlicoes  of  India,  made  from  these  much-abused  short- 
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stapled  cottons  ?  It  is  admitted  that  they  take  dye  better  than 
American,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  fabrics  made  from  them  wear 
better.  We  believe  that  the  French  and  German  or  ISwiss  manu¬ 
facturers  prefer  them, —  at  least,  do  not  object  to  them;  and  we 
know  that  French  and  Swiss  muslins  and  chintzes  are  preferred  in 
India  to  thdse  of  Manchester,  because  the  dyes  are  better,  and 
the  fabrics  are  more  enduring.  Why  then  are  they  refused,  or 
neglected,  except  under  a  famine  like  the  present  ?  If  they  can 
be  used  with  profit  and  advantage  now,  why  not  continuously, — 
and  so  as  not  to  perplex  the  Indian  grower.  We  profess  we 
cannot  understand  the  manufacturers  on  this  point,  nor  the 
discrepancies  in  their  requirements.  They  ought  to  know  that 
no  planters  and  no  agencies  can  alter  the  real  staple  of  indigenous 
Indian  cotton,  which  is  as  much  characteristic  of  its  soil  and 
climate  as  the  American  variety  is  of  America.  Let  the  manu¬ 
facturers  choose  and  decide.  If  they  will  use  Indian  cotton, 
and  give  a  fair  price  for  it,  we  can  assure  them  they  can  get  it 
to  any  amount ;  and  year  by  year  it  will  be  cleaner,  and  of 
better  character.  In  this  respect,  too,  the  manufacturers  and 
merchants  have  much  in  their  power,  by  encouraging  good, 
well-cleaned  cottons  by  liberal  prices,  and  refusing  the  trash 
which  hitherto — as  the  merchantsof  Bombay  admit — has  brought 
them  the  highest  profit.  Much  may  be  done  by  good  saw-gins, 
adapted  to  the  cleaning  of  native  cotton.  The  best  attempt,  as 
yet,  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Forbes,  who,  in  18G0,  brought  a  gin, 
invented  by  himself,  on  the  roller  or  ‘churka’  principle,  to  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  we  believe  it  has  been  improved  here,  and  that  many 
will  be  sent  to  India.  Once  perfected,  such  gins  should  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  Berar,  Guzerat,  Dharwar,  and  all  localities  of 
India  which  produce  indigenous  cotton,  and  we  should  then 
hear  few  complaints  of  dirt;  but  even  by  the  churka  and  foot- 
roller,  provided  cotton  be  cleanly  picked,  excellent  cleaning 
results  can  be  obtained,  and  these  means  are  found  to  injure 
the  short  staple  less  than  any  other. 

In  concluding  this  article,  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  the  local 
price  of  cotton  with  reference  to  its  cost  in  England ;  for  this, 
after  all,  is  the  point  on  which  the  whole  subject  rests,  and  on 
which  deiiends  the  supply  of  India  to  England.  Many  calcula¬ 
tions  have  been  made  of  the  cost  of  producing  cotton,  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  they  all  approach  very  near  each  other.  Air.  Mackay 
gives  per  pound  at  the  port  of  shipment,  and  as  including 
all  expenses  under  native  agency,  and  including  purchase  and 
carriage,  and  allowing  per  {)ound  for  freight, —  that  is  3/.  per 
ton, —  and  for  contingencies,  or  4^rf.  in  Liverpool.  This  is 

the  minimum  rate  at  which  profit  cau  be  ensured.  American 
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cotton  gives  the  same  result  of  3^d.  at  the  port  of  shipment, 
and  the  same  in  Liverpool,  yet  the  relative  value  of  the  one  is 
20  per  cent,  usually  above  the  other  in  the  market.  It  would  be 
useless  to  give  details  of  expense  of  cultivation,  for  after  all  they 
arc  delusive,  because  formed  on  estimates  of  labour,  not  actu^ 
results.  In  a  recent  report  by  the  Commissioner  of  Berar,  he 
gives  details  of  cultivation  of  cotton  and  all  kinds  of  grain, 
which  show  little  or  no  profit  to  the  cultivator  on  any  crop ; 
but,  of  all,  cotton  gives  the  highest  rate  of  profit,  and  we  accept 
his  data  as  a  proof  that  cotton  is  not,  any  more  than  any  other 
produce,  unremunerative.  Mr.  Mackay  makes  out  the  profit  to 
be  very  small  indeed ;  but  he  proves  that  the  Guzerat  farmer 
can  produce  cotton  at  li</.  per  pound,  even  under  a  higher  land 
rent  than  at  present ;  ‘  and  if  European  agency  were  directly 
‘  employed,  instead  of  the  complex  native  system,'  that  cotton  can  be 
landed  in  Liverpool  for  2\d.  per  pound,  when  the  purchase  price 
in  India  is  at  its  minimum,  and  the  selling  price  in  Liverpool, 
which  regulates  the  price  in  India,  is  also  at  its  minimum.  We 
see  no  reason  to  dissent  from  these  conclusions:  and  from 
averages  taken  in  every  district  of  India,  the  result  of  production 
is  found  to  differ  very  little ;  the  cost  of  transit  would,  of  course, 
vary  with  distance.  By  a  recent  report  we  find  that  cotton 
in  Sholapoor  was  selling  at  2|rf.  per  pound,  the  railway  carriage 
-|th  of  a  penny  per  pound  for  276  miles  to  Bombay;  and  this 
article  would  realise  from  7d.  to  S'rf.  per  pound  at  the  present 
prices  in  England  I  On  this  calculation  Mr.  Haywood,  the 
jManchester  commissioner,  reports  what  we  are  glad  to  read 
as  confirmatory  of  our  views,  ‘  that  four  times — or  ten  times 
‘  the  quantity  now  exported,  might  be  exported  if  Euro- 
*  pcan  agencies  were  established  for  buying,  cleaning,  and  packing 
‘  the  cotton.  Such  agencies,  introducing  the  cheaper  manufac- 
‘  tures  of  Manchester,  would  liberate  a  large  amount  of  labour 
‘  to  cultivate  the  soil.’  They  would  do  much  more  than  this  ; 
they  would  improve  the  cultivation  and  create  a  steady  demand, 
while  every  agency  for  purchase  of  cotton  would  be  a  depot 
for  the  sale  and  distribution  of  manufactured  goods.  In  Mr. 
Hey  wood,  accompanied  as  he  is  by  Dr.  Forbes,  a  gentleman 
of  vast  experience  in  cotton  produce,  we  have  at  last  a  practical 
observer  of  what  is  doing  and  to  be  done,  and  to  the  result  of  his 
reports  and  proceedings  we  shall  look  with  the  greatest  interest. 

But  the  question  still  remains,  AVill  the  manufacturers 
purchase  Indian  cotton  at  a  price  remunerative  to  Indian  pro¬ 
duction  ?  It  need  not  be  a  high  one ;  but  it  should  be 
steady  and  discriminative  in  regard  to  quality.  If,  in  de¬ 
spite  of  the  improvement  in  qudity,  which  it  is  admitted  has 
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been  rapid,  and  in  the  face  of  the  present  disturbance  in  the 
internal  and  external  relations  of  the  United  States,  which  will 
inevitably  tend  to  depress  the  agricultural  interests  of  that 
country,  the  manufacturers  persist  in  depreciating  Indian 
cotton,  they  must  not  complain  if  the  Indian  merchants  and 
farmers  refuse  to  grow  what  docs  not  pay,  and  betake  them¬ 
selves  to  the  growth  of  other  articles  that  arc  continuously 
profitable.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  manufacturers  act  in 
the  good  faith  and  spirit  of  encouragement  they  profess,  there 
is  no  question  whatever  that  India,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
years,  could  render  them  independent  of  America,  and  that  every 
succeeding  year  will  make  improvement  in  pro<luce,  to  the 
mutual  beneht  of  both  countries.  Manufacturers  have  called 
out  very  loudly  for  facilities  to  establish  European  cotton 
planters;  but  would  European  cotton  planters  thrive  on  the 
prices  they  have  as  yet  given  to  India,  when  there  was  no 
particular  pressure  in  regard  to  cotton  supply?  We  think  not; 
and  therefore  cannot  expect  that  the  Indian  farmers’  labour 
should  be  attended  witlj  a  difierent  result  than  Avould  attend 
that  of  the  European  settler. 

We  hope  we  may  not  be  misunderstood  in  regard  to  the  stric¬ 
tures  and  requirements  of  the  manufacturers  in  reference  to  the 
Government  of  tlie  East  India  Company.  That  much  improve¬ 
ment  was  then  needed,  we  have  never  had  any  doubt;  and  that  the 
expression  of  wants,  backed  by  the  pressure  of  the  whole  manu¬ 
facturing  interests  of  England,  led  to  some  reforms  and  some 
removals  of  disabilities,  the  transactions  of  those  periods  prove. 
Where  we  think  the  manufacturers  wrong  is,  as  we  trust  we 
have  proved,  in  their  not  following  where  Government,  at 
great  pains  and  expense,  had  led  the  way.  Had  local  efforts 
followed  Government  enterprises,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  all  further  requirements  would  have  claimed  and 
ensured  respect,  and  would  have  been  attended  with  practical 
beneht. 

Notwithstanding  the  certainty  of  a  large  increase  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  export  from  India  this  year,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is 
by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  the  manufacturers. 
The  year  1860,  as  to  imports  from  all  sources,  was  altogether 
exceptional,  the  amount  having  been  3,363,994'  bales,  against 
3,035,728  in  1861,  and  2,828,489,  in  1859.  If  the  import  of 
1859  be  taken  as  an  average  year,  the  import  of  1860  exceeds 
it  by  535,505  bales,  or  nearly  one  fifth.  That  great  amount  of 
extra  import,  with  207,239  bales,  the  excess  of  1861  over  1859, 
form  a  total  of  742,744  bales,  which,  under  the  present  and  late 
shortworking  of  the  manufacturers,  has  enabled  them  to  econo- 
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mise  stocks  of  cotton,  and  so  to  prevent  any  extreme  pressure, 
that,  however,  we  much  fear,  has  inevitably  to  come,  and  must 
be  looked  steadily  in  the  face.  The  stock  of  American  cotton, 
of  which  the  consumption  is  about  10,000  bales  a  week,  cannot 
last  much  beyond  the  first  week  of  May.  By  that  time,  under 
the  arrivals  from  India,  the  stock  of  East  India  cotton  may  be 
considerably  increased,  as  we  have  shown  already  ;  but  the  con¬ 
sumption  is  at  least  20,000  bales  per  week  now, — 16,000  for  local 
use  and  4000  for  export, — and  may  increase  as  American  is  con¬ 
sumed  or  held  back  by  speculators,  and  if  the  stock  of  Indian  on 
the  first  of  May  be  no  more  than  150,000  bales,  as  is  anticipated, 
— with  probably  200,000  to  arrive, — the  prospect  for  the  future  is 
distressing  indeed — the  expectation  of  arrivals  from  other  sources 
than  America  and  India  being  no  more  than  60,000  bales  in  the 
same  period.  The  stocks  held  by  spinners  are,  we  fear,  also  much 
lower,  probably  not  more  than  half  of  the  amount  at  a  similar 
period  of  last  year,  or  100,000  bales  against  the  ordinary  reserve 
of  200,000.  Tlie  cotton  in  foreign  ports,  as  we  write,  is  only 
96,000  bales  against  254,350  of  1861,  nor  is  there  any  reserve 
stock  that  w’e  can  hear  of  among  the  foreign  manufacturers.  It 
is  true  that  the  consumption  in  manufactures  of  1861  exceeded 
tliat  of  any  former  year,  being  at  the  rate  of  48,513  bales  per 
week,  against  44,522  of  1859,  .and  that  there  may  be  a  large 
surplus  of  manufactured  goods  to  be  disposed  of ;  but  this  does 
not  help  the  working  classes  of  the  manufacturing  interest,  and 
we  fear,  that  their  condition  will  excite  very  serious  anxiety  as 
the  year  proceeds.  In  this  anxiety  we  may  be  quite  assured 
that  every  available  bale  of  cotton  will  reach  England  from  In¬ 
dia  ;  but  there,  too,  a  great  part  of  the  crop  now  ripened  and 
ripening,  must  be  inevitably  delayed  till  after  the  monsoon,  that 
is  till  the  close  of  the  year,  and  only  that  which  can  be  trans¬ 
mitted  from  the  interior  so  as  to  reach  the  coast  before  the  end 
of  May,  can  be  forwarded  to  us.  Whatever  it  is,  it  will  be 
gratefully  received ;  but  our  object  is  to  prove  that  the  manu- 
tacturing  interest  no  longer  should  cling  to  one  source  of  supply, 
however  good  it  may  be,  but  should  enlarge  their  connexions, 
and  practically  invite  extension  of  cotton  cultivation  in  all  pos¬ 
sible  localities.  Among  them,  we  need  not  fear,  that  India  will 
take  a  very  prominent  place,  if  indeed  she  do  not  suffice  in 
herself  for  all  future  contingencies. 
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Art.  VIII. — Lives  of  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Sir  Charles  Stewart 
{second  and  third  Marqtiesses  of  Londojiderrg),  with  Annals 
of  Contemporary  Events  in  which  they  bore  a  part.  From 
the  Original  Papers  of  the  Family.  By  Sir  Archibald 
Alison,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  &c.  3  vols.  Edinburgh; 

1861. 

CiR  Archibald  Alison  appears  to  hold  that  the  number 
^  of  his  volumes  will  be  the  measure  of  his  posthumous 
reputation,  like  that  Assyrian  voluptuary  who  thought  that 
his  happiness  in  the  next  world  would  be  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  dishes  he  had  devoured  in  this.  These  Londonderry 
papers  have  been  eonhded  to  deplorably  injudicious  hands.  The 
haste  in  which  they  are  edited  may  be  indicated  on  the 
threshold  by  the  fact  that  the  very  title-page  of  the  work  is  not 
sense,  and  that  the  very  first  sentence  of  the  preface  is  not 
grammar.  But  the  work  is  as  biassed  as  it  is  crude.  Sir 
Archibald  acquits  himself  of  his  obligations  to  the  Vane 
and  Stewart  families,  by  showering  upon  them  such  extra¬ 
vagant  comparisons  as  that  of  Lord  Londonderry  with  Marl¬ 
borough,  and  Lady  Londonderry  with  Dido.  He  sees  Carthage 
in  Seaham  Docks,  and  Blenheim  in  a  cavalry  charge,  until  his 
honest  and  laborious  panegyric  blunders  into  satire  that  would 
add  to  the  lustre  of  Junius.  It  is  really,  therefore,  no  more 
than  our  duty  to  caution  other  possessors  of  family  papers,  yet 
unedited,  against  this  gift-bearing  Greek,  after  his  terrible 
severity  to  a  chivalrous  officer  and  an  accomplished  lady. 

This  book  is  marked  also  by  mistakes  of  names  and  facts 
that  would  have  seemed  incredible.  AVe  frequently  read  Lord 
Gray  for  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Land&downc  for  Lord  Lansdowne, 
Sir  James  Macintosh  for  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Lord  Gran¬ 
ville  for  Lord  Grenville  (a  highly  misleading  error),  Mr.  Sturges 
Browne  for  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne,  elusory  for  illusory,  and  so  on. 
AVe  observe  that  Sir  Peregrine  ‘Pickle’  bore  the  pall  in 
the  funeral  of  the  Great  Duke ;  such  is  the  outrage  to  the 
shade  of  Maitland.  AVe  are  told  that  Perceval  was  Pre¬ 
mier  when  he  was  but  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  that 
Castlereagh  was  Secretary  at  AVar  (an  office  held  by  Lord 
Palmerston  at  the  time  in  question)  when  he  was  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  ATar  Department ;  that  there  were  six  points 
of  the  Charter  instead  of  five;  that  they  arose  in  1817  instead 
of  about  1837 ;  that  Soult  and  his  corps  were  scheming  to 
revolt  against  Napoleon,  and  on  the  same  page  that  the  corps 
was  scheming  to  revolt  against  Napoleon  and  Soult.  A\'e  meet 
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also  with  such  inelegant  phrases  as  ‘the  whole  Cabinet  Minis- 
‘ters,’  —  such  unfortunate  expressions  as  Lady  Castlereagh’s 
‘passion  for  large  mastiffs,’  —  such  tautologies  as  ‘first  origi- 
‘nated,’ — such  false  metaphors  as  ‘bristling  with  volunteers’ 
(instead  of  with  bayonets),  as  though  the  volunteers  were  so 
many  porcupines ;  —  and  ‘  Lord  Gray’s  forehead  big  with  the 
‘destinies  of  England,’  as  if,  to  sustain  the  analogy  that  is 
implied,  he  were  labouring  under  advaneing  hydrocephalus! 
AV’e  wish  this  work  had  been  revised  by  the  simple  but  polished 
pen  of  the  lady  who  contributed  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
its  materials. 

It  is  clear  that  Sir  A.  Alison  —  who  formerly  described  the 
wars  of  the  Revolution  with  considerable  power  —  has  no 
notion  of  the  first  conditions  of  biography.  One  half,  at  the 
least,  of  his  three  volumes  consists  of  historical  narrative  that 
has  no  perceptible  relation  to  either  of  his  heroes.  Because 
Lord  Castlereagh  was,  in  1813,  a  Cabinet  Minister  in  London, 
and  Sir  Charles  Stewart  was  British  Commissioner  at  the 
Prussian  Head-quarters,  he  details  the  German  campaigns  at  a 
length  disproportionate  to  the  biography  even  of  a  Commander- 
in-chief.  Solferino  may  be  fairly,  if  concisely,  described  in 
any  ‘life’  that  shall  be  written  of  Xapoleon  HI.,  since  the 
Emperor’s  influence  may  be  held  to  have  radiated  from  his 
centre  of  action  through  the  whole  line  of  his  army.  But  if 
Solferino  is  to  be  described  also  in  a  biography  of  M.  AValewski 
at  Paris,  or  of  all  the  staft-ofiicers  on  the  field  of  battle,  then  it 
may  be  told  a  hundred  times.  The  first  characteristic  of  bio¬ 
graphy,  which  is  individuality,  will  be  lost. 

Sir  Archibald’s  defence  of  his  scheme  is  yet  more  absurd 
than  the  scheme  itself.  lie  holds  that  contemplative  men,  such 
as  philosophers  and  poets,  have  no  claim  to  so  much  as  a  page 
of  ‘  contemporary  events ;’  but  that  the  biography  of  ‘  statesmen 
‘and  j\’arriors’  is  to  be  found  in  a  pure  narrative  of  national 
changes.  AVe  totally  dissent  from  this  bald  distinction. 
No  life  of  the  ascetic  Cowper  could  be  written  irrespectively 
of  the  influence  which  contemporary  wars  had  wrought  on  his 
gentle  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  narrative  of  public  events 
in  a  biography  of  Pitt  must  be  strictly  limited  to  the  share  which 
he  took  in  them.  Sir  Archibald  cites,  however,  two  imaginary 
precedents.  He  appeals  to  the  incorporation  into  the  Life 
of  Alexander  of  the  account  given  by  Quintus  Curtius  of 
Arbela  and  the  Granicus,  and  to  ‘  the  full  details  of  the  Gallic 
‘and  civil  wars’  in  Caesar’s  Commentaries.  But  we  know  not 
how  to  argue  with  a  man  who  can  compare  the  acts  of  Castle- 
rcagh  as  a  civilian,  or  of  Charles  Stewart  as  a  soldier,  with  the 
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military  achievements  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  takes  appa¬ 
rently  Cassar’s  Commentaries  for  autobiography,  in  which  the 
wars  they  narrate  are  mere  episode  I 

A  biography,  like  a  novel,  is  essentially  a  work  of  art.  It 
represents  the  real  life,  as  a  novel  represents  the  ideal  life,  of 
one  or  more  persons.  The  difference  between  a  biographer  and 
a  novelist  chiefly  is,  that  the  fonuer  has  his  incidents  before 
him,  and  that  the  latter  must  create  them  from  his  own  fancy. 
But  these  incidents,  in  either  case,  must  delineate  personal 
character  and  personal  actions.  We  do  not  find  Mr.  Disraeli 
writing  voluminous  parliamentary  statistics  to  portray  the 
character  of  Coningsby,  nor  Sir  Walter  Scott  filling  Ivanhoc 
with  chajiters  upon  armour  to  illustrate  the  tournaments  of 
Front-de-Bocuf.  The  rules  of  biographical  perspective  are  the 
same  as  those  of  perspective  in  fiction.  Sir  A.  Alison,  on  the 
contrar}',  has  protluced  a  cyclopical  deformity,  which  is  neither 
biography,  nor  history,  nor  of  any  other  acknowledged  species 
of  literary  composition.  He  attempts  to  defend  its  peculiarity 
on  the  ground  that  it  precludes  a  necessity  of  reference  else¬ 
where.  But  does  an  interest  in  Lord  Londonderry  involve  an 
interest  in  everyone  and  everything  around  him ;  or  is  the  need 
of  this  ‘  reference’  lessened  by  an  incessant  reiteration  of  dogmas 
on  the  currency  which  have  long  been  exploded  by  universal 
assent  ? 

This  book  fails  in  execution  as  much  as  it  fails  in  design.  It 
requires  the  same  fidelity  to  write  the  life  of  any  man  that  it 
requires  to  draw  his  portnut  on  canvass.  To  mistate  the  force 
of  his  character  is  as  great  a  fault  as  to  distort  the  expression 
of  his  features.  If  Boswell  had  portrayed  Johnson  according 
to  Jeremy  Taylor’s  standard  of  moral  excellence,  he  would  no 
more  have  survived  as  a  painter  of  life  than  Sir  Peter  Lely  if 
he  had  painted  Oliver  Cromwell  in  the  ideal  perfection  of  Carlo 
Dolce.  It  is  because  Boswell  and  Lely  (with  all  the  predilec¬ 
tion  of  the  former)  painted  their  heroes  as  they  were,  that 
they  have  remained  among  the  masters  of  their  C(.>mmon  art. 
1  ou  no  more  require  a  biographer  to  analyse  the  character 
of  his  hero,  than  a  painter  to  tell  you  whether  the  expression  he 
conveys  is  sensual  or  intellectual,  sinister  or  open.  The  in¬ 
cidents  in  the  book  will  speak  for  themselves,  even  more  than 
the  features  on  the  canvas  ;  because,  unless  they  are  defective, 
they  must  display  every  phasis  of  the  mind.  Biography,  then, 
requires  no  subtle  analysis,  much  as  the  narrative  or  memory 
of  great  actions  carries  its  own  panegyric  — 

‘  How  vain  is  reason,  eloquence  how  weak, 

If  Pope  must  tell  what  Harcourt  cannot  speak.’ 
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But  if  the  ambition  of  the  biographer  tempt  him  to  this  super¬ 
fluity,  his  narrative  is  in  vain,  unless  his  panegyric  be  discern¬ 
ing  and  his  analysis  be  true.  Bad  biographies  abound  on 
account  of  two  main  causes.  The  one  is,  that  —  even  where 
biographical  perspective  is  preserved — few  curb  their  reflection 
and  judgment  until  a  wide  survey  enables  them  to  judge  and 
reflect  maturely ;  the  other  is,  that  biographers  are  commonly 
led  to  their  task  by  an  antecedent  bias  that  has  already  destroyed 
their  impartiality. 

Sir  Archibald  Alison  is  a  signal  oflender  against  both  these 
canons.  His  reflections  are  premature  and  incessant,  and  his 
preconceptions  render  them  nearly  always  unjust.  When  the 
actions  of  his  heroes  are  really  meritorious,  the  praise  they 
receive  is  extravagant ;  when  they  are  culpable,  they  still  receive 
a  chastened  panegyric.  Their  importance,  often  really  con¬ 
siderable,  is  seen  through  a  microscope,  and  their  excellence 
survives  the  crucible  in  which  the  wisdom  of  all  rival  statesmen 
is  invariably  dissolved.  But  still  more  glaring  than  this  ridicu¬ 
lous  travesty  of  truth,  is  the  fact  that  the  biographer  involun¬ 
tarily  arrogates  to  himself  the  foreground  that  belongs  of  right 
to  the  heroes  of  his  work.  We  can  never  lose  the  jarring 
sense  of  Sir  Archibald’s  intervention  between  the  London- 
derrys  and  ourselves.  Biography  ought  to  convey  and  sustain 
the  illusion  that  the  man  it  treats  of  is  one  amongst  us.  Vain 
and  pompous  platitudes,  on  the  other  hand,  describe,  not  the 
hero,  but  the  author.  This  book  imparts  no  idea  whatever  of 
the  character  of  either  Castlereagh  or  his  brother ;  but  it  leaves 
an  ineffaceable  impress  of  the  taste  and  judgment  of  Sir 
Archibald  Alison. 

There  are  few  men  of  whom  more  opposite  estimates  have 
been  formed  than  Lord  Castlereagh.  Nearly  every  view  that 
has  been  presented  of  his  character  has  been  met  by  a  contrary 
view.  The  opinion  which  has  praised  him  seems  often  as 
plausible  as  the  opinion  that  has  condemned  him.  The  Radicals 
called  him  an  Irish  executioner  in  enamel.  His  own  party  held 
him  up  as  a  model  of  ministerial  clemency  and  of  good  nature. 
He  is  now  said  to  have  inspired  as  warm  political  attachments, 
by  his  genial  heart  and  unaffected  manner,  as  almost  any  other 
statesman  of  his  day  ;  and  he  was  reckoned  the  boldest  champion 
of  the  Tories  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Yet  his  very  name  was 
exploded  as  soon  as  he  died,  and  no  man  risked  his  reputation 
by  founding  a  school  in  his  honour.  His  policy  at  home  was 
associated  with  steadfast  opposition  to  every  liberal  reform  ;  yet 
he  has  now  been  paradoxically  praised  for  the  signal  liberality  of 
his  disposition.  The  Tories  certainly  employed  him  for  twenty 
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years  to  retard  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  while  his  apo¬ 
logists  as  truly  insist  that  he  long  advocated  and  voted  for  their 
emancipation.  The  Irish  Catholics  described  him  as  the  im¬ 
mediate  cause  of  their  Civil  War,  and  the  Irish  Protestant 
Episcopalians  resented  the  readiness  with  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  he  belonged  to  pardoned  treason.  In  his  foreign  policy 
it  was  the  same  as  in  his  domestic  administration.  He  was 
charged  with  repeatedly  forgetting,  in  his  intercourse  with 
sovereigns  and  ministers  abroad,  that  he  was  the  representative 
of  England.  He  is  now  often  described  as  the  only  British 
subject  who  could  tackle  an  Emperor. 

But  it  may  seem  still  more  strange  that  nearly  all  these 
opposite  views  of  Castlereagh  are  substantially  true.  It  is  not 
—  as  in  the  case  of  most  men  who  have  alternately  encountered 
extreme  disparagement  and  undue  panegyric  —  that  justice  lies 
in  a  mean  between  two  opposite  verdicts.  Each  of  these  views 
presents  but  the  profile  of  his  character;  the  counterpart  is 
altogether  different  Take  the  Catholic  question  as  an  example. 
If  emancipation  could  have  been  readily  effected,  he  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  brought  a  bill  into  Parliament  for  the  purpose.  But 
he  had  no  sort  of  intention  of  relinquishing  bis  position  as  a 
^Minister  in  order  to  mark  the  sincerity  of  his  own  principles, 
or  his  sense  of  the  injustice  under  which  the  Catholics  were 
labouring.  He  retained  his  convictions  in  full  force,  but  his 
freedom  of  action  was  unimpaired  by  his  convictions.  When 
the  English  and  Irish  Parliaments  merged,  in  1801,  he  was 
pledged,  in  common  with  Pitt,  to  emancipate  the  Catholics. 
But  he  did  not  scruple  within  a  year  to  take  office  in  the 
Addington  Administration,  which  was  formed  on  the  distinct 
principle  of  resisting  their  claims.  It  is  said  that  he  did  so  by 
Pitt’s  recommendation,  though  Pitt  himself  held  carefully  aloof. 
But  that  defence  is  a  plea  of  intellectual  infancy  at  thirty- 
three.  He  entered  also  three  subsequent  Administrations  on  an 
equally  clear  understanding  that  the  Catholic  question  should 
be  shelved.  He  no  more  attempted  to  resolve  that  question  in 
peace  than  in  war,  although  he  recorded  his  vote  in  favour  of 
the  Catholic  claims.  No  man  can  act  thus  and  claim  credit  for 
the  liberality  of  his  opinions.  He  would  simply  injure  the  cause 
he  professed  to  befriend.  He  would  show  the  utter  hollowness 
of  his  sympathies.  The  Liverpool  Cabinet  owed,  for  ten  years, 
their  bold  stand  against  the  Whig  party  to  Castlereagh’s  lead  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Had  it  not  been  for  Castlereagh,  the 
Catholics  would  probably  have  been  emancipated  long  before 
1829. 

The  justification  of  such  conduct  must,  of  course,  depend  on 
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the  circumstances  which  surrounded  it.  It  is  intelligible  that, 
in  war,  domestic  questions  may  be  less  important  than  the 
maintenance  of  a  strong  Government.  To  lose  a  great  ad¬ 
ministrator  may  possibly  be  even  worse  than  to  maintain  a 
grievous  wrong.  Open  questions  have  also  been  sanctioned  by 
all  Administrations.  We  should  be  slow,  therefore,  to  con¬ 
demn  Castlereagh.  But  the  man  whom  all  his  colleagues  once 
found  it  necessary  to  be  rid  of  in  a  situation  of  responsibility, 
in  1809,  was  hardly  required  to  sacrifice  his  opinions  to  the 
public  administration.  Nor  had  his  glaring  inconsistency  in 
1802  any  parallel  among  those  w’ho  thought  with  him.  It  is 
the  essence  of  Parliamentary  Government  that  men  support  in 
practice  the  opinions  they  profess.  This  principle  is  bound  up 
with  political  morality.  It  may  be  qualified  in  rare  exceptions, 
but  it  was  rejiudiated  by  Castlereagh  during  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  public  life. 

The  apparent  inconsistency  in  the  popular  judgment  of 
Lord  Castlereagh  is  readily  explained.  If  Castlereagh  had 
thought  with,  as  well  as  acted  with.  Lord  Liverpool,  he  would 
have  definitely  taken  his  place  as  a  narrow  and  bigoted  Tory. 
If  he  had  been,  on  the  other  hand,  all  things  to  all  men,  he 
would  be  seen  at  once  to  have  been  a  profligate  politician.  In 
either  case,  his  public  character  would  have  suggested  no  doubt 
or  misconception.  But  he  was  clear-sighted  enough  to  see,  in 
many  cases,  what  was  right,  and  he  was  bold  enough  to  set  his 
avowed  convictions  at  defiance.  Thus  those  who  look  only  to 
his  conduct  draw  one  inference,  and  those  who  look  only  to  his 
professions  draw  another.  But  we  fear  that  they  who  form 
their  estimate  from  a  full  view  of  both  his  conduct  and  his 
professions,  will  conclude  that  his  first  principle  of  action  lay 
in  the  ascendancy  of  his  own  fortunes.  We  utterly  disbelieve 
in  so  inexorable  a  cruelty  of  fate  as  the  spectacle  of  an  earnest 
Liberal  involuntarily  identified  through  life  with  harsher  and 
more  numerous  measures  of  repression  than  any  other  Minister 
of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty. 

Castlereagh’s  foreign  policy  was  equally  chequered  by  ex¬ 
amples  from  which  his  defenders  have  argued  his  independence 
and  his  liberality,  and  from  which  his  detractors  have  denounced 
his  servility  and  his  absolutism.  Neither  proposition,  again, 
is  altogether  without  the  defence  of  examples.  He  demanded 
the  independence  of  Poland  from  the  Czar  himself,  as  freely  as 
he  would  have  demanded  it  from  a  Russian  ambassador ;  yet  he 
was  ready  to  degrade  his  position  as  Minister  of  England  by 
writing  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Prince  Metternich  for  supporting 
his  counsels  with  his  own  sovereign.  He  may  have  wished  to 
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see  the  Poles  a  free  nation  ;  but  what  he  demanded  was,  not  so 
much  their  individual  liberty,  as  their  national  disconnexion 
from  Russia  for  the  sake  of  a  balance  of  power.  He  broke 
away  from  the  Holy  Alliance,  when  compelled,  in  1820;  yet 
he  had  been  an  instrument  in  its  formation  when  its  principles 
were  obviously  inconsistent  with  the  liberties  of  mankind.  He 
gained,  in  1814,  an  immense  position,  in  which  his  friends  saw 
extraordinary  qualities  of  mind,  but  which  many  another  man 
would  have  attained  as  the  absolute  paymaster  of  the  armies 
of  the  Allies.  When  he  reached  Vienna,  he  evinced  an  in¬ 
capacity  to  understand  the  colonial  interests  of  his  country, 
at  which  no  merchant  in  London  or  Liverpool  could  fail  to  be 
astonished. 

The  admirers  of  Castlcreagh  arc  puzzled  that  he  left  no 
followers  and  founded  no  school.  But  the  answer  appears  very 
plain.  He  left  no  followers  because  he  bequeathed  no  policy. 
There  could  be  no  heir  since  there  was  no  inheritance.  In  an  age 
growing  daily  more  enlightened  and  more  earnest,  there  could 
be  no  school  founded  in  commemoration  of  hollow  professions 
of  liberality  and  odious  me^dres  of  repression.  Nor  could  a 
school  of  foreign  policy  be  formed  in  honour  of  a  man  who  had 
himself  destroyed,  such  as  it  was,  the  work  of  his  own  hands. 
Lord  Grey  founded  a  school  of  policy  at  home,  and  Canning  a 
school  of  policy  abroad,  because  they  were  the  earnest  and 
consistent  exponents  of  opinions  which  the  next  generation 
of  Englishmen  heartily  maintained. 

Robert  Lord  Castlcreagh  and  Charles  Stewart  were  half- 
brothers,  and  younger  sons  of  a  tolerably  wealthy  Irish  esquire. 
Their  father  was  Robert  Stewart,  of  Mount  Stewart,  or  of 
Ballylawn,  in  County  Down.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
family  are  of  Scotch  extraction.  Sir  A.  Alison  is  very  ready 
to  do  honour  to  their  ancestry,  in  that  generous  spirit  of  our 
countrymen  whereby  a  Scotchman  will  always  speak  well  of  a 
Scotchman  before  third  parties,  such  as  an  English  public. 
AVe  have  no  other  reason,  indeed,  to  criticise  the  pedigree  he 
assigns  them  than  our  general  scepticism  of  genealogies  which 
are  not  directly  associated  with  the  continuous  possession  of 
estates  in  land.  We  shall,  therefore,  presume  to  account  this 
family  mythical  beyond  the  period  at  which  they  first  held  pro¬ 
perty  in  Ulster.  This  is  referred  by  the  biographer  to  the 
reign  of  James  I.  of  England ;  but  the  older  Irish  landholders 
assert  that  the  Stewarts,  at  a  much  more  recent  date,  were  frugal 
Scotch  traders.  The  late  Lord  Londonderry  in  his  ‘  Memoir  of 
‘  Castlcreagh,’  claims  collateral  descent  from  royalty,  on  the 
assertion  that  the  early  Wigtonshire  Stewarts  were  common  an- 
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cestors  of  his  own  branch  and  of  the  Stewards  of  the  palace, 
who  at  length  mounted  the  throne,  and  took  the  name  of  Stewart 
from  their  stewardship.  We  might  almost  dismiss  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  as  an  anachronism.  But  we  are  glad,  at  any  rate,  to 
learn  that  the  collateral  descendants  of  royalty  in  Scotland  arc 
in  no  more  danger  of  extinction  than  the  direct  descendants  of 
Israel. 

It  is  doubtful  what  the  exact  position  of  Mr.  Robert  Stewart 
was  in  his  own  county.  He  lived  indeed  in  an  old  manor- 
house  little  better  than  a  barn;  but  he  was  a  considerable 
landowner,  and  spent  60,000/.  on  the  election  which  first  re¬ 
turned  Castlereagh  to  the  Irish  Parliament.  His  younger  son 
Charles  described  this  political  extravagance  as  patriotic  self- 
denial,  and  was  proud  that  it  compelled  him  to  abandon  his 
project  of  rebuilding  the  old  manor-house.  He  need  not  have 
been  dissatisfied ;  for  the  father  built  titles  and  left  it  to  the 
son  to  build  houses.  Robert  Stewart  was  a  shrewd  electioneer, 
and  one  of  those  borough-mongering  commoners  from  whom 
the  author  of  ‘  Sybil  ’  delights  to  trace  much  of  the  modern  part 
of  our  aristocracy.  He  rose  successively  to  be  Baron  Stewart 
in  1789,  Viscount  Castlereagh  in  1795,  Earl  of  Londonderry 
in  1796,  and  Marquis  of  Londonderry  in  1816.  By  extraor¬ 
dinary  luck,  two  sons  of  an  esquire,  who  had  done  something 
for  his  party  but  nothing  for  his  country,  became  great  nobles 
by  inheritance,  and  the  splendour  of  the  positions  they  after¬ 
wards  filled  caused  men  to  forget  the  obscurity  of  their  origin. 

Sir  A.  Alison  pretends  that  the  ennobling  of  the  Stewarts 
was  due  to  the  public  services  of  Castlereagh,  and  to  what  he 
calls  their  consistent  Toryism.  But  either  view  is  equally 
unfounded.  The  barony  was  conferred  on  the  father  while 
the  son  was  a  minor,  and  the  viscounty  and  earldom  before 
he  had  rendered  appreciable  service  in  Parliament.  The  evi¬ 
dence  of  dates  thus  defeats  Sir  Archibald’s  first  position.  It 
is  of  the  marquisate  only  that  it  can  hold  good.  Again ;  the 
Stewarts  were  vehement  Whigs  before  they  became  Tories. 
Nobody  knew  better  than  Px)bert  Stewart  the  father  how 
and  when  to  change.  The  60,000/.  were  spent  in  contesting 
the  county  election  in  1790,  on  Whig  principles,  against  the 
nominees  of  Lord  Hillsborough,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Down- 
shire.  This  contest  is  described  as  a  spirited  defence  of  ‘the 
‘  independence  of  the  county.’  But  we  are  afraid  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  county  was  forgotten  in  the  conflicting  ambition 
of  the  houses  of  Londonderry  and  Downshire.  The  Stewarts 
were  undoubted  trimmers.  They  were  no  genuine  opponents 
of  the  Government  for  being  Whigs  during  the  earlier  years  of 
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Pitt’s  administration.  Both  Pitt  himself  and  his  Irish  lieutenant, 
the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  were  still  members  of  the  Shel¬ 
burne  branch  of  the  Wing  party.  Soon  afterwards  Earl  Fitz- 
william  became  viceroy,  ISIr.  Grattan  was  his  ot^an  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons ;  and  far  more  liberal  opinions  ruled 
at  Dublin  Castle  than  at  Whitehall.  Castlereagh,  then  Robert 
Stewart  the  younger,  could  not  sit  on  the  ministerial  benches 
under  Buckingham ;  for  he  had  just  got  into  Parliament  by 
defeating  a  ministerial  candidate  on  the  hustings. 

But  in  1795,  a  great  change  took  j)lace  in  Uie  Irish  Govern¬ 
ment  Pitt  sent  Lord  Camden  to  Dublin  as  viceroy.  The  short 
Whig  reign  of  Fitzwilliam  was  now  ousted  by  the  Toryism  of 
Camden,  just  as  the  trimming  of  Buckingham  and  Westmore¬ 
land  had  been  before  ousted  by  Fitzwilliam.  Conciliation  was 
abandoned,  and  a  harsh  policy  of  repression  adopted  in  its  place. 
Lord  Camden  had  neither  opinions  nor  ideas,  and  was  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  intellectual  vacancy  that  high  rank  once  rendered 
compatible  with  a  great  public  station.  But  Pitt  chose  him  to 
be  a  Tory ;  and  as  a  Tory  he  came  to  Dublin.  Young  Stewart, 
who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Northern  Whig  Club,  if  not 
also  a  United  Irishman*,  had  been  gradually  veering  round  from 
the  Whiggery  that  was  growing  unpopular.  Lord  Camden 
was  fortunately  brother-in-law  of  Lord  Stewart.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  not  lost.  Both  father  and  son  now  became  vehement 
Tories.  The  common  bond  of  politics  and  relationship  were 
irresistible.  A  few  months  after  Lord  Camden’s  arrival,  the 
father  became  viscount,  and  carl  in  the  next  year.  The  son 
declared  against  all  further  reform,  became  at  length  Keeper  of 
the  Privy  Seal,  and  also,  under  Lord  Camden’s  reign,  acting- 
Secretary  for  Ireland  during  the  illness  of  Mr.  Pelham. 

Nor  is  this  the  whole  of  Sir  A.  Alison’s  error.  It  seems  to 
have  been  thought  needful  to  the  glorification  of  the  London- 
derrys  that  Castlereagh’s  success  should  be  referred  wholly  to 
his  own  merit.  Sir  A.  Alison,  therefore,  says  no  more  of  his 
relationship  to  Lord  Camden  than  of  his  Whiggism  under  Lord 
Buckingham.  Camden  is  described  as  spontaneously  ‘  turning 
‘  bis  eyes  ’  to  the  most  prominent  young  man  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ance.  We  will  no  more  impugn  his  nepotism  than  that  of  Lord 
Wellesley  in  appointing  his  brother  commander  in  Mysore. 
Castlereagh’s  ability  may  have  been  dimly  discerned,  even  by 
Lord  Camden ;  but  we  suspect  it  required  the  magnifying  lens  of 

*  He  undoubtedly  was  one  of  the  Convention  of  Delegates  of  the 
Irish  Volunteer  Corps  out  of  which  the  United  Irishmen  were 
subsequently  formed. 
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relationship  for  that  glimmering  perception  to  detect  its  presence. 
The  plain  truth  is,  that  when  the  family  of  the  Londonderrys 
had  l^en  raised  by  the  tact  of  the  father,  the  son  attained  power 
by  combining  official  connexion  with  moderate  ability.  In 
this  country,  no  man  can  rise  to  the  highest  authority  without 
either  great  connexions  or  splendid  talents.  Consanguinity  is 
still  of  much  more  avail  than  intellect  Canning,  it  is  just 
possible,  might  have  attained  power  independently  of  his  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Duke  of  Portland.  But  Castlereagh  might 
have  failed  without  the  patronage  of  Lord  Camden  and  the 
management  of  the  first  Lord  Londonderry.  It  is  fair,  however, 
to  add  that  Lord  Camden  gave  him  no  more  than  his  start  in 
life  ;  for  before  he  was  formally  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Pel¬ 
ham  in  the  office.  Lord  Cornwallis  had  assumed  the  office  of  Irish 
Viceroy,  and  in  his  lordship’s  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  of 
the  7th  of  November,  1798,  he  urgently  requests  that  Castle¬ 
reagh  might  have  the  Secretaryship.  To  this  Mr.  Pitt  assented, 
adding  tl^t,  *  his  being  established  in  his  office  will  be  of  the 

*  greatest  use  in  various  ways.’ 

We  are  uncharitable  enough,  however,  to  suspect  that  the 
tender  gloss  which  Sir  A.  Alison  throws  over  the  notorious 
incapacity  of  Lord  Camden,  is  due  to  a  latent  recollection  of 
the  claim  which  the  intermarriage  between  the  Pratts  and 
the  Stewarts  had  upon  the  family  apologist  of  Castlereagh. 
Lord  Camden  was  recalled  from  Ireland  in  1798,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  utter  inability  to  cope  with  the  rebellion  he  had 
provoked.  The  biographer,  however,  extols  the  weak  viceroy 
as  a  minister  of  great  ability.  ‘  Government  in  England,’  he 
says,  ‘  had  the  highest  opinion  of  Lord  Camden’s  principles  and 
‘  talents.’  We  remember  asking  an  eminent  statesman  who 
was  a  contemporary  of  Lord  Camden,  what  he  thought  of  the 
misunderstanding  between  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning 
in  1809.  He  replied,  *  It  was  really  all  due  to  the  fault  of 

*  Lord  Camden :  I  am  sure  Lord  Camden  didn’t  mean  any  harm ; 
‘  but  it  was  one  of  those  cases  in  which  intense  stupidity  some- 
‘  times  produces  the  same  effect  as  the  worst  malevolence.’ 

Castlereagh’s  reputation  as  an  administrator  was  no  doubt 
founded  in  Ireland,  where  he  had  the  good  fortune  and  the 
honour  to  be  associated  with  the  wise  and  temperate  policy  of 
Lord  Cornwallis.  He  was  associated  in  the  public  mind 
of  England  with  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  with  the 
union  of  the  two  legislatures;  and  to  these  services  might 
have  been  added  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  in  1801,  had 
the  design  of  Lord  Cornwallis  and  Mr.  Pitt  not  been  frustrated 
by  the  insane  opposition  of  George  III.  Yet  the  mass  of  the 
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Irish  regarded  him  as  a  monster.  But  to  be  associated  with 
these  great  measures  at  thirty-two,  when  he  quitted  the  Irish 
Government,  was  sufficient  to  ensure  him  a  conspicuous  place 
among  statesmen.  Neither  the  merit,  however,  nor  the  de¬ 
merit  of  these  measures  really  belonged  to  him.  It  is  clear 
that  in  all  great  questions  Pitt  governed  Ireland.  He  sent 
over  viceroy  after  viceroy,  each  charged  with  a  policy  varying 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  hour.  Ten  years  comprised  the 
period  of  five  viceroyalties  under  the  same  English  administra¬ 
tion.  Lords  Buckingham,  Westmoreland,  Fitzwilliam,  Camden, 
and  Cornwallis  each  represented  a  distinct  line  of  conduct  to¬ 
wards  the  Irish  which  was  dictated  at  Whitehall. 

Tliere  is  no  evidence  meanwhile  of  any  great  scheme  of 
Irish  policy  having  emanated  from  the  mind  of  Castlereagh. 
His  name  has  been  linked  with  the  relief  of  the  Catholics 
from  civil  disabilities,  with  the  payment  of  their  priesthood 
by  the  State,  and  with  the  legislative  union.  But  these  were 
the  reforms  of  Pitt ;  and  until  they  were  formally  adopted  by 
Pitt,  the  views  or  professions  of  Castlereagh  ran  in  a  directly 
opposite  direction.  Sir  A.  Alison  himself  acknowledges  that, 
after  the  Act  of  1793  had  given  the  elective  franchise  to  the 
*  Catholics,  Castlereagh  declared  that  he  would  go  no  further.’ 
Hence  it  may  be  inferred  also  that  Castlereagh  was  no  more 
obnoxious  to  censure  for  the  harsh  policy  which  produced  the 
rebellion,  than  he  was  entitled  to  praise  for  the  liberal  and 
original  designs  which  might  have  united  the  hearts  as  well  as 
the  governments  of  the  two  countries.  It  was  only  in  the 
details  of  administration  that  he  could  be  termed  either  a  hard 
or  a  wise  minister.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  either 
the  blind  and  predetermined  despotism  of  Lord  Camden,  or  the 
strong  will  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  yielded  Castlereagh  any  great 
scope  of  action,  even  as  the  instrument  of  the  policy  of  Pitt. 
His  chief  merit  certainly  lay  in  managing  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons.  But  his  mission  rested,  not  in  the  tact  of  Peel,  but 
in  the  coarse  expedients  of  Walpole.  He  was  instructed  to 
buy  up  the  Parliament,  and  he  bought  it  as  cheap  as  he 
could. 

The  spectacle  presented  by  the  Irish  Executive,  when  Castle¬ 
reagh  assumed  the  duties  of  Chief  Secretary  in  1798,  had  be¬ 
come  as  ridiculous  as  the  spectacle  of  Irish  misgovernment  had 
become  lamentable.  After  Lord  Fitzwilliam’s  attempts  to  re¬ 
concile  the  Catholics  with  Protestant  authority  had  grown 
unpopular  in  England,  and  the  English  treasury  had  obtained 
in  exchange  for  his  concessions  a  sum  of  three  millions  from  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons  to  pursue  tlie  French  war,  this  con- 
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ciliatory  policy  was  repudiated.  Lord  Camden  and  Pelham 
were  sent  to  Dublin  to  replace  Lord  Fitzwilliam  and  Grattan. 
But  Pelham  at  length  made  so  violent  a  speech  against  the 
Catholics,  as  the  organ  of  the  Camden  Administration,  that  he 
was  compelled  to  retreat  to  his  own  country,  and  the  state 
of  his  health  interrupted  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 
Castlereagh,  already  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  was  then 
appointed  to  act  for  him,  and  eventually  to  succeed  him.  This 
was  the  commencement  of  his  official  life.  But  the  next  three 
years  were  beyond  all  question  the  most  momentous  in  the 
whole  history  of  Ireland. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  us  that  the  Irish  rebellion  was  at 
the  outset  as  natural  and  defensible  as  any  continental  rebellion 
that  has  ever  provoked  our  sympathies.  If  the  rebels  had  not 
allied  themselves  with  the  French,  and  if  their  leaders  had  not 
been  deeply  imbued  with  the  principles  of  the  French  Re¬ 
volution,  public  opinion  would  hardly  have  borne  out  its 
fierce  and  sanguinary  suppression.  The  legislature  of  Ireland 
still  consisted  of  a  tyrannical  and  venal  oligarchy,  of  which  even 
the  constitutional  history  of  the  Italian  Republics  could  hardly 
present  a  more  odious  example.  Everything  went  by  corruption. 
Parliament  met  but  once  in  two  years.  A  perpetual  Mutiny 
Bill  would  have  rendered  possible  even  wider  intervals  between 
its  sessions.  There  wfis  hardly  an  instance  of  an  abuse  being  re¬ 
formed,  or  of  an  interest  being  honestly  maintained.  Less  than 
a  million  of  Protestant  Episcopalians  may  be  said  to  have  abso¬ 
lutely  governed  between  four  and  five  million  Catholics  and  Dis¬ 
senters.  The  proscribed  religions  rose  up  against  the  dominant 
religion  which  long  refused  any  concession  of  its  privileges. 
The  Volunteers  and  the  Secret  Society  of  United  Irishmen 
were  successively  formed  to  overthrow  the  constitution,  and  the 
Orange  Association  to  defend  it.  Yet  Castlereagh  stood  reso¬ 
lutely  by  this  iniquity.  The  only  reform  which  he  supported 
until  after  the  rebellion  had  been  crushed  in  1798,  was,  as  has 
been  seen,  the  hollow  and  unmeaning  compromise  of  1793. 
The  grievance  of  the  Catholics  had  been,  not  that  they  were 
without  the  franchise,  but  that  they  were  without  a  franchise 
to  send  Catholics  to  Parliament  The  Act  of  1793  gave  the 
Catholics  indeed  the  franchise,  but  still  rendered  Catholics 
ineligible  for  election.  To  grant  the  form  of  free  suffrage  when 
religious  distinctions  obscured  all  other  distinctions,  and  then  to 
prescribe  the  religion  of  the  person  to  be  elected,  resembled  the 
illusion  of  a  conge  delire,  under  which  the  Crown  authorises  a 
dean  and  chapter  to  elect  its  bishop,  and  at  the  same  time  pre¬ 
scribes  the  person  whom  they  shall  choose.  On  religious 
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questions,  therefore,  the  Irish  Government  remained  after  1793 
the  same  oligarchy  as  before.  The  most  conclusive  evidence  of 
this  proposition  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  after  the  con¬ 
cession  of  1793,  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  continued  to 
be  one  of  the  most  unpopular  questions  before  the  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

English  statesmen  may  be  pardoned  for  not  understanding 
Irish  character,  but  it  is  harder  to  excuse  an  Irish  states¬ 
man  for  the  same  ignorance.  We  believe  that  Ireland  has 
presented  what  is  called  a  *  government  difficulty’  to  England, 
simply  because  English  policy  was  based  on  the  illusive  axiom 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  England  to  govern  Ireland  at  all. 
Scarcely  any  man  had  the  courage  to  accept  the  truth  that  the 
Irish  constitution,  down  to  1829,  was  the  living  tradition  of  an 
act  of  conquest.  So  long  as  this  continued  to  be  the  case,  there 
was  an  inevitable  strife  between  the  maintenance  of  a  state  of 
subjugation  and  the  acquisition  of  a  state  of  independence. 
The  attitude  of  Austria  towards  Hungary  during  the  last  ten 

Jears  has  not  been  worse  than  the  attitude  of  England  towards 
reland  was  half  a  century  ago.  No  people  were  more  sensitive 
to  justice,  as  well  as  more  resolute,  than  the  Irish  were  then, 
and  still  are.  But  all  the  concessions  they  experienced  were 
made,  not  to  justice,  but  to  intimidation.  Such  concessions,  of 
course,  provoked  fresh  demands,  instead  of  producing  concilia¬ 
tion  in  the  heait  of  a  proud  and  discerning  people. 

The  manner  in  which  this  country  governed  Ireland,  until 
after  the  rebellion  had  been  crushed,  combined  almost  every  con¬ 
ceivable  blunder.  The  Irish  Catholics  were  the  natural  allies 
of  the  Tories  in  their  struggle  against  a  Jacobin  government  in 
France,  and  Jacobin  societies  in  England.  Yet  the  Tories,  in¬ 
stead  of  accepting  their  alliance,  drove  them  into  the  arms  of  their 
own  foreign  and  domestic  enemies.  When  they  had  done  this, 
they  allowed  the  hostility  of  the  Irish  Catholics  against  the 
Irish  Constitution,  which  was  before  political,  to  grow  nationaL 
Instead  of  arresting  the  danger  by  prompt  and  substantial  con¬ 
cession,  they  encouraged  the  foundation  of  association  against 
association,  until  they  had  nearly  annihilated  the  just  influence 
of  Government  in  a  political  dispute,  and  had  themselves  sup¬ 
plied  the  elements  of  a  national  civil  war.  In  what  proportion 
these  results  flowed  from  the  mistakes  of  individuals,  and  in 
what  proportion  from  the  uncontrollable  violence  of  parties,  it 
is  hard  to  say.  Pitt,  however,  though  without  any  practical 
knowledge  of  Ireland,  adopted  the  views  of  Lord  Cornwallis  by 
proposing  at  length  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  and  the 
payment  of  their  priesthood  by  the  State,  as  incidents  of  a  union 
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of  the  two  legislatures.  In  these  measures  of  his  own  chief, 
Castlereagh  strenuously  concurred.  But  it  was  the  liberality 
and  intelligence  of  English  statesmen  which  produced  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  Irish-bom  minister  of  the  Irish  Government 
Castlereagh,  however,  denounced  with  as  much  indignation  as 
Lord  Cornwallis  himself,  the  subsequent  departure  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  cabinet  from  the  grounds  which  had  been  held  out  by  them 
to  the  Catholics  during  the  negotiations  for  the  Union. 

The  union  of  the  two  Parliaments  brought  Lord  Castlereagh 
from  Dublin  to  Westminster  in  1801.  This  was  the  opening 
of  a  new  career  to  him.  It  was  one  in  which  he  in  many 
respects  stood  at  a  signal  disadvantage.  He  was  now  thrown 
among  the  most  polished  and  accomplished  statesmen  of  Europe. 
Hitherto  his  position  and  his  aims  had  been  as  inferior  to  theirs 
as  his  intellectual  cultiure.  He  had  become  a  public  man,  as 
we  have  seen,  very  much  by  an  accident.  His  ambition  had 
been  originally  to  be  a  fine  gentleman ;  and  apparently  a  fine 
gentleman  alone.  Unlike  such  a  fine  gentleman  as  Fox,  he 
possessed  nothing  of  what  we  are  apt,  perhaps  inaccurately 
though  plausibly,  to  term  innate  taste.  His  education  from 
books,  when  he  died  at  fifty-three,  was  probably  little  more  than 
that  with  which  he  contrived  to  pass  muster  at  Cambridge  when 
he  was  two-and-twenty.  Ambition,  no  doubt,  made  him  at  last 
laborious.  But  the  labour  of  reading  blue  books  or  writing 
despatches  springs  from  a  very  different  incentive  from  the  labour 
which  makes  a  scholar.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that 
when  Castlereagh  found  himself  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  he  could  ill  aiibrd  to  be  compared  with 
such  rivals  as  Lord  Grenville,  or  Fox,  or  Canning,  or  liord 
Henry  Petty,  or  Mackintosh,  or  Mr.  Brougham.  But  political 
society,  like  every  other  society,  was  varied  enough  to  enable 
him  to  find  many  men  of  eminence  possessed  of  no  greater 
acquirements  than  he  was  himself.  The  Tories,  commonly  speak¬ 
ing,  were  not  so  highly  educated  as  their  political  antagonists. 
If  we  look  back  for  the  last  century,  we  shall  notice  a  remark¬ 
able  distinction  between  them  and  the  Whigs  in  point  at  once 
of  education,  of  oratory,  and  of  general  intelligence.  Perhaps 
there  was  something  in  education  itself  that  made  Whigs.  Pitt 
and  Lord  Derby  may  be  adduced  as  striking  exceptions.  But 
even  Pitt  and  Lord  Derby,  in  early  life,  were  Whigs.  Peel 
became  an  avowed  Liberal  at  last.  Canning  was  throughout 
more  Whig  than  Tory. 

This  inferiority  between  Castlereagh  and  many  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  extended  to  his  public  si)eaking ;  and  there  it  was, 
of  course,  more  conspicuous.  Perhaps,  if  Castlereagh  had  been 
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cither  an  orator  or  a  wit,  it  would  have  mattered  less  that  he 
was  not  a  scholar  or  a  linguist.  He  would  in  that  case  have  had 
an  empire  either  in  Parliament  or  in  society.  But  Castlereagh 
was  the  most  inelegant  rhetorician  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  possessed  unquestionably  very  considerable  power  of  mind. 
This  power  of  mind,  like  that  of  the  late  Lord  Campbell,  always 
enabled  him  to  speak  with  force  and  pertinence.  An  excellent 
judge,  himself  one  of  the  most  skilful  of  living  debaters,  and  who 
sat  with  Castlereagh  in  the  House  of  Commons,  has  told  us  that 
he  often  pursued  his  object  in  debate  with  striking  discernment 
and  sagacity.  But  in  doing  this,  he  blundered  through  every 
conceivable  confusion  of  metaphor.  He  would  often  hesitate, 
often  seem  confused,  often  express  himself  by  some  strange 
Irishism  that  became  the  ridicule  of  his  opponents ;  but  he 
seldom  lost  the  thread  of  his  argument,  nor  delivered  a  speech 
that  was  logically  inconsequential. 

This  capacity,  though  chequered  by  so  much  that  was  in¬ 
elegant  and  so  much  that  was  ludicrous,  no  doubt  enabled  him 
to  defend  the  policy  of  his  government  to  practical  and  unbiassed 
minds,  whenever  it  was  really  defensible.  But  the  very  promi¬ 
nence  of  his  position  biassed  many  minds.  In  proportion  as 
he  rose,  step  by  step,  till  he  became  leader  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  of  course  became  more  and  more  the  centre  of 
attack.  The  leading  members  of  the  Whig  party,  many  of  them 
incomparably  his  superiors  both  in  the  breadth  of  their  views  and 
in  their  power  of  defending  them,  gave  Lord  Castlereagh  but  little 
quarter.  It  was  a  strange  instance  of  the  feebleness  of  rhetoric 
against  the  strength  of  rotten  boroughs,  that  the  government  of 
the  country  was  so  long  represented  in  the  most  polished  assembly 
of  Europe,  by  a  man  who  could  not  speak  in  debate  with  the  signs 
of  education  which  almost  any  gentleman  would  evince  in  his 
conversation.  When  he  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
‘  he  would  then  embark  into  the  feature  on  which  the  proposi- 
‘  tion  before  him  mainly  hinged,’  there  is  no  wonder  that  Tom 
Moore  asked  what  were  the  features  of  a  gate.  When  he  com¬ 
menced  a  reply  to  an  inquiry — if  he  really  said  as  was  re¬ 
ported — touching  a  resolution  of  the  allies  at  Vienna,  with  the 
w’ords,  ‘  I  and  the  other  Sovereigns  of  Europe,’  the  House 
must  have  laughed  at  the  awkward  slip  which  let  fall  the  con¬ 
viction,  no  doubt  justly  resting  on  his  mind,  that  he  had  been 
on  an  equality  at  Vienna  with  every  crowned  head.  It  w’as 
the  custom  and  deli<>ht  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  to  record 
every  inelegant  phrase  as  it  dropped  from  Castlereagh’s  mouth, 
in  a  little  book  which  was  ever  in  his  j)ocket  as  he  went  down 
to  the  House.  This  little  book,  au  hour  or  two  later,  was  re- 
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produced  at  many  a  Whig  dinner-table.  ‘  What  do  you  think 
*  Caatlereagh  has  been  saying  just  now  ?’  Mackintosh  would  ask, 
almost  before  shaking  hands  with  his  host  and  hostess,  as  he 
drew  the  little  book  out  of  his  pocket,  and  all  conversation  was 
suspended  to  hear  the  best  joke  of  the  evening.  We  know  not 
what  Sir  James  Mackintosh’s  literary  executors  did  with  that 
little  book ;  but  if  they  destroyed  it,  they  have  certainly  incurred 
the  penalties  of  a  high  breach  of  trust. 

But  Castlereagh  had,  nevertheless,  great  personal  advantages. 
In  one  respect  he  was  almost  as  much  without  a  rival  in  London 
as  he  had  been  in  Dublin.  He  possessed  the  handsomest  face 
and  the  most  commanding  figure  of  his  day.  Nor  could  any, 
but  those  whom  he  hanged,  assert  that  he  ever  failed  to  act  the 
part  of  a  gentleman.  Though  as  much  without  the  conversa¬ 
tional  talent  of  Fox  as  he  was  without  the  wit  of  Canning,  his 
manners  were  not  otherwise  than  agreeable.  Much  of  his  suc¬ 
cess  in  London  was  due  to  social  influences.  He  had  married, 
in  1794,  Lady  Emily  Hobart,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Bucking¬ 
hamshire.  This  lady  had  as  high  social  aspirations  as  her  lord 
had  high  political  aspirations.  She  certainly  had  much  of  the 
talent  which  makes  ladies  successful  in  English  society.  But 
she  wished  to  have  the  whole  fashionable  and  political  world  at 
her  feet.  She  wished  her  evening  parties  to  be  attended  as  a 
social  devotion,  which  ambassadors  in  all  alliances  and  statesmen 
in  all  parties  should  throng  to  perform.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
ambition  of  most  ladies  who  have  great  ministers  for  their  hus¬ 
bands.  But  the  talent  or  the  conditions  of  success  are  so  pecu¬ 
liar,  that  it  is  of  all  worldly  ambitions  the  one  which  is  the  most 
seldom  attained.  Lady  Castlereagh  certainly  succeeded  to  a 
greater  extent  than  almost  any  other  lady  of  her  own  day. 
This  success  was  of  great  service  to  Castlereagh  himself. 

It  was  a  trait  of  Castlereagh,  when  a  minister,  to  endeavour 
to  effect  much  by  personal  hospitalities.  He  continually  invited 
the  more  moderate  of  his  opponents,  with  whom  conciliation 
seemed  most  practicable,  to  dinner.  So  marked  was  this  habit, 
that  we  believe  they  rarely  went  to  his  house  without  the 
unpleasant  conviction  that  they  were  about  to  be  made  use  of. 
It  was  rather  a  joke  when  a  mixlerate  Whig  received  Lord  and 
Lady  Castlereagh’s  third  or  fourth  invitation.  Whenever  an 
emergency  arose,  there  were  sure  to  be  Whigs  at  their  dinner- 
table.  We  fear  that  when  the  emergency  passed  away  the 
Whigs  were  left  to  dine  by  themselves.  It  bore  very  much  the 
character  of  what  a  certain  Lord  Chancellor  has  called  ‘  discrimi- 
‘  nating  hospitality  *  —  a  phrase  invidious  in  the  ears  of  those 
legal  subordinates  of  the  great  lawyer  whom  he  did  not  invite 
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to  dinner.  No  wonder  that  Castlereagh’s  sincerity  was  looked 
upon  by  many  as  somewhat  equivocal.  The  trait  is  not  pre¬ 
possessing,  though  it  was  certainly  compatible  with  real  friend¬ 
ships  in  other  quarters.  But  the  Whigs,  who  suspected  that 
their  preserve  was  about  to  be  poached  on,  looked  upon  the 
invitations  of  the  Castlereaghs,  like  the  hospitalities  of  the 
dwarfs  in  the  story  of  Vathek,  as  a  warning  of  some  impending 
evil. 

No  man  could  be  so  fortunate  as  Lord  Castlereagh,  without 
having  many  followers.  It  is  now  said,  by  such  admirers  as  his 
memory  can  claim,  that  the  minister  had  a  faculty  of  attaching 
person^ly  to  himself  those  with  whom  he  acted.  Apparent 
warmth  of  heart,  and  an  open  manner,  are  no  doubt  very  en¬ 
dearing  to  parliamentary  subordinates  in  a  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons;  but  no  man  could  enjoy  what  approached  to  a 
perpetuity  of  oflSce  without  being  apt  to  confound  sycophants 
and  friends.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  young  politician,  even 
if  he  has  much  to  hope  from  a  great  minister  whose  friendship 
he  possesses,  should  not  express  an  admiration  for  him.  It 
would  be  deplorable  if  no  one  could  stand  by  a  successful  states¬ 
man  without  being  branded  as  a  hypocrite  and  a  tufthunter. 
But  the  test  of  genuine  devotion  is  to  be  found  in  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  its  profession  when  the  self-interest  of  the  devotee  is 
at  an  end.  With  Castlereagh’s  death  nearly  all  these  followers 
were  dispersed;  and  it  was  not  until  the  publication  of  his 
despatches  by  his  brother  that  the  just  unpopularity  that  had 
attached  to  him  in  the  later  years  of  his  career  was  at  all  dis¬ 
sipated. 

That  Lord  Castlereagh’s  warmth  of  heart  is  praised  in  undis- 
ceming  terms  by  Sir  A.  Alison  is  but  an  instance  of  the 
general  drudgery  to  which  he  has  descended.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  story  told  by  him  of  Castlereagh’s  boyhood  that  marks 
a  noble  spirit.  When  seventeen,  and  at  school  at  Armagh,  his 
sailing  boat  was  capsized  on  Strangford  Lough,  three  miles 
from  shore.  He  had  with  him  a  schoolfellow  of  twelve,  who 
could  not  swim,  and  Castlereagh  himself  could  not  swim  well. 
But  he  never  lost  his  hold  of  his  little  schoolfellow,  whom  he  kept 
afloat  for  more  than  an  hour,  until  a  boat  came  to  their  rescue. 

Early  in  1801,  Pitt’s  Administration  had  resigned,  upon 
the  impossibility  of  reconciling  its  pledges  to  the  Irish  Catholics 
with  the  blind  resolution  of  the  King.  Lord  Castlereagh, 
however,  remained  with  Lord  Cornwallis  at  Dublin  until 
the  autumn  of  that  year.  Addington’s  Ministry,  meanwhile, 
succeeded  the  Ministry  of  Pitt,  on  the  double  principle  of 
making  peace  and  of  resisting  the  Catholic  claims,  and  although 
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he  had  been  one  of  the  chief  instruments  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  Irish 
policy,  Castlereagh  soon  contrived  to  find  his  way  into  the  new 
Cabinet  In  July  1802,  he  became  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control  under  Addington.  The  Catholics  learnt  what  his 
ardour  for  emancipation  was  worth.  The  new  Indian  Minister 
readily  shook  off  the  moral  obligations  which  had  been  con¬ 
tracted  and  defended  by  the  Irish  Secretary. 

Castlereagh  being  now  at  the  Board  of  Control,  Sir  A. 
Alison  of  course  requires  us  to  believe  that  the  credit  of  our 
Indian  administration,  and  the  glory  of  our  Indian  arms,  were 
due  to  his  obscure  presidency  in  Cannon  Row.  He  paints  in 
vivid  colours  what  Lord  Castlereagh  achieved,  and  recounts 
with  patriotic  thanksgiving  the  effect  of  his  interposition.  He 
tells  us  how  he  led  on  Loi^  Wellesley  to  adopt  one  course,  and 
how  he  restrained  the  Directors  in  Leadenhall  Street  from 
adopting  another  course.  Castlereagh  was  prominent  wherever 
there  was  success ;  there  was  a  distinct  negation  of  Castleres^h 
wherever  there  was  defeat.  To  offer  this  tawdry  adulation, 
and  to  expect  it  to  be  believed,  is  to  presume  remarkable 
stupidity  of  the  public.  No  doubt  Castlereagh  supported  at 
the  outset  the  Governor-General  against  the  Directors.  This  is 
what  nearly  every  Indian  Minister,  from  administration  to  ad¬ 
ministration,  did  by  a  sort  of  instinct.  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
carried  the  support  of  Lord  Wellesley  in  India  to  a  further  jKjint 
than  Dundas  had  done  before  him.  It  does  not  even  appear  that 
he  in  any  way  diverged  from  the  principles  of  Indian  administra¬ 
tion  that  Dundas  had  laid  down  for  his  guidance.  The  most 
famous  part  of  Lord  Wellesley’s  policy  had  been  played  out 
while  Castlereagh  was  in  Ireland.  Moreover,  the  long  period 
required  for  communication  with  India  in  those  days,  rendered 
a  governor-general  almost  necessarily  absolute.  But  to  com¬ 
plete  the  author’s  view  of  Castlereagh’s  discernment,  we  are 
told  that  he  gave  Lord  Wellesley  his  marquessate.  Unluckily 
for  the  biographer,  the  marquessate  was  conferred  in  1799 
while  Castlereagh  was  in  Ireland.  Lord  Stanhope,  in  his  third 
volume  of  his  life  of  Pitt,  quotes  Lord  Wellesley’s  letter  to 
Pitt,  in  which  he  describes  the  *  anguish  of  his  heart’  in  being 
created,  after  his  services  in  India,  an  Irish  instead  of  an  English 
marquess. 

Castlereagh  evinced  one  merit  at  the  India  Board.  This  was 
his  disinterestedness  in  abandoning  a  great  part  of  his  official 
patronage.  There  is  a  trait,  however,  connected  with  this 
abnegation  of  patronage,  for  which  Sir  Archibald  claims  ques¬ 
tionable  credit  for  his  hero.  Castlereagh  made  it  his  rule  to 
give  to  every  applicant  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  Indian 
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Government.  But  as  this  indiscriminate  usage  tended  to 
destroy  the  value  of  his  testimonials,  he  privately  admonished 
Lord  Wellesley  to  pay  them  no  attention,  unless  they  expressly 
stated  the  merits  of  the  bearer.  The  majority  of  those  with 
whom  the  introduction  of  the  Minister  at  home  was  an  element 
in  their  decision  to  go  to  India,  marvelled  that  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Cabinet  were  waste  paper  at  Calcutta.  They 
were  simply  neglected  and  forgotten.  They  found  themselves 
in  a  position  midway  between  the  owners  of  the  true  passports 
to  office,  and  those  messengers  whom  Thucydides  tells  us  that 
Pausanias  sent  to  the  king  of  Persia,  with  instructions  that  they 
should  be  immediately  put  to  death. 

The  Addington  administration  was  as  hollow  as  the  French 
peace.  Within  a  year  of  Castlereagh’s  joining  it,  we  were 
again  at  war;  and  war  was  the  death-blow  of  the  admin¬ 
istration.  According  to  Sir  A.  Alison,  Castlereagh’s  alleged 
roaster  mind  was  supreme  in  this  Cabinet.  We  will  charitably 
hope  that  this  was  not  the  case.  For  such  was  the  imbecility 
of  the  Administration,  that  the  three  non-ministerial  parties  in 
Parliament  combined  to  dissolve  it,  with  the  hearty  concurrence 
of  the  whole  country. 

When  Pitt  resumed  the  Premiership  in  1804,  Castlereagh 
appears  to  have  subsided  into  a  placeman.  He  passed  from  one 
Ministry  to  another,  and  slipped  again  into  the  same  office. 
In  1805,  Castlereagh  was  promoted  to  the  Colonial  office,  to 
which  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  for  War  were  then 
annexed ;  but  the  death  of  Pitt  in  the  following  January  trans¬ 
ferred  his  duties  to  the  abler  hands  of  Windham.  In  1807, 
however,  he  returned  to  the  Colonial  and  War  department, 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Grenville  Administration,  which  had  fallen 
for  the  sake  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  that  nearly  every  Tory 
appeared  to  have  now  abandoned  in  practice. 

Lord  Castlereagh’s  undisceming  biographer  deals  with  this 
period  by  contrasting  the  acts  of  his  hero  with  the  alleged  follies 
of  his  Whig  predecessors.  The  Grenville  Ministry,  if  one  half 
of  what  he  says  of  them  were  true,  ought  to  have  retired  to  a 
lunatic  asylum.  Castlereagh,  whom  the  accomplished  Gren¬ 
ville  describes  as  hardly  knowing  Europe  from  America  on  the 
map,  ought,  with  half  the  qualifications  assigned  to  him,  to 
have  been  made  dictator  for  life.  This  part  of  the  biography 
is  degraded  into  a  party  lampoon,  which  is  nevertheless  answered 
by  the  blind  or  involuntary  admission  of  its  author.  There  are 
some  assertions  which  call  for  no  refutation.  Thus  Sir  Archi¬ 
bald’s  political  arithmetic  demonstrated  that  the  Whig  Ministry 
of  1806  cost  the  country  four  hundred  millions  sterling,  or  one 
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half  of  the  national  debt  at  this  day.  The  dignity  of  the  bio¬ 
grapher  and  the  charity  of  the  critic  equally  demand  that  such 
positions  should  be  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  unsuccessful  jeux 
dCesprit. 

But  one  inconsistency  is  peculiarly  unfortunate.  Sir  A. 
Alison  here  feels  bound  to  compare  Lord  Henry  Petty’s  and 
Lord  Castlereagh’s  financial  measures  of  this  period  to  the 
advantage  of  the  latter.  He  has  no  doubt  forgotten  that  in  his 
first  History  of  Europe,  in  which  he  lay  under  no  special  obli¬ 
gation  to  defend  Castlereagh,  he  had  the  candour  to  acknowledge 
that  Lord  Henry’s  measure  was  by  much  the  best. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Castlereagh’s  war  administration  was 
from  first  to  last  an  elaborate  blunder.  The  only  vigorous 
and  successful  measure  comprised  in  it  was  the  expedition 
against  Copenhagen  in  1 807.  That  is  well  known  to  have  been 
the  work  of  Canning.  It  was  by  Canning  that  the  Confederacy 
of  Tilsit  was  detected,  and  it  was  by  Canning  that  it  was  coun¬ 
terplotted.  With  that  exception,  the  military  schemes  and 
military  expeditions  of  the  Tories  encountered  perpetual  mis¬ 
adventure.  The  imbecility  and  the  unpunctuality  of  Castle¬ 
reagh’s  arrangements  were  equally  remarkable.  His  expeditions 
were  nearly  always  too  late,  and  they  were  commonly  so  ill- 
planned  that  they  could  rarely  have  succeeded,  even  if  they  had 
been  more  prompt.  During  the  war  of  1805,  Castlereagh 
prepared  a  force  to  be  thrown  into  North  Germany,  which 
was  not  ready  until  Austerlitz  had  been  fought,  and  would 
probably  have  laid  down  its  arms  if  it  had  taken  the  field.  In 
1807,  he  sent  ten  thousand  men,  under  Sir  John  Moore,  into 
Sweden,  which  his  biographer  of  course  describes  as  having 
])roduced  great  results  to  this  country ;  but  which  Sir  John 
Moore’s  biographer  shows  to  have  been  attended  with  every 
circumstance  of  misfortune  and  affront.  In  1808,  he  despatched 
a  similar  force  into  Portugal,  which  he  so  mismanaged  that  its 
command  fell  to  general  after  general  day  by  day ;  and  the 
arrangements  of  each  were  upset  by  the  intervention  of  the 
next  commander.  In  1809,  he  sent  against  Antwerp  an  army 
of  40,000  men,  which  perished  on  the  island  of  Walcheren, 
without  reaching  the  place  it  was  intended  to  attack,  under 
the  most  incompetent  officer  in  the  service;  and  he  even 
failed  to  despatch  it  from  England  until  three  weeks  after  the 
decisive  battle  of  Wagram  had  been  won  by  France.  Can  any 
man  wonder  that  all  his  colleagues  had  resolved  to  displace  him  ? 

Sir  A.  Alison  pretends  that  all  this  active  disaster  was  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  prosperous  neutrality  of  the  Whig  rule  of  1806. 
Yet  he  elsewhere  vindicates  the  very  principles  that  it  here 
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suits  his  party  purpose  to  condemn.  He  declaims  furiously 
against  intervention  in  continental  affairs,  whenever  it  has  been 
afterwards  practised  by  a  Liberal  Minister ;  yet  he  cannot  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  policy  of  1806,  which  he  equally  condemns,  was 
the  first  practical  application  of  the  principle  of  non-interven¬ 
tion.  He  is  fully  alive  to  the  blessing  of  peace  so  long  as  it 
springs  from  a  Legitimist  despot ;  but  he  withholds  credit  to 
the  Grenville  Ministry  for  the  only  serious  attempt  to  make 
peace  between  France  and  England  that  occurred  during  the 
Empire.  He  criticises  the  division  of  our  force  under  the 
Whigs  when  we  had  no  great  enterprises  to  Undertake  ;  though 
he  praises  the  Tories  for  this  very  division  of  force  when  they 
had  great  enterprises  dependent  upon  the  closest  concentration. 
He  attacks  the  Whigs,  again,  for  not  sending  an  army  to  Ger¬ 
many  between  the  battles  of  Jena  and  Friedland,  though  he 
admits  elsewhere  that,  after  Jena,  nothing  could  have  been 
done.  He  declaims  against  our  ingratitude  to  Alexander, 
whom  nevertheless  he  shows  to  have  been  insincere ;  and  he 
even  criticises  the  Grenville  Administration,  with  the  evidence 
of  Russian  duplicity  before  his  eyes,  for  refusing,  after  the 
battle  of  Eylau,  to  guarantee  a  Russian  loan,  the  only  object  of 
which  was  to  maintain  the  Russian  subjugation  of  Poland ! 

At  length  the  crash  came  in  Castlereagh’s  war  administra¬ 
tion.  The  explosion  took  place  both  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  in  the  Cabinet  after  the  Walcheren  failure.  The  former 
voted  a  select  committee  of  inquiry,  the  latter  resolved  at  once 
to  be  rid  of  Lord  Castlereagh  as  Minister  of  War.  Sir 
A.  Alison  of  course  pretends  that  legislature  and  executive 
went  mad  together.  It  is  a  less  refined  interpretation  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  subject  of  their  alleged  insanity  was  not  equal  to 
his  position.  When  the  question  came  before  Parliament, 
Castlereagh  adopted  the  most  deplorable  line  of  defence  that 
could  be  conceived.  His  speech  is  still  remembered  by  some  of 
those  who  heard  it.  They  describe  it  as  the  very  worst  that 
he  ever  made.  An  uneducated  criminal  who  is  conscious  that 
he  has  no  defence  to  make  against  the  charge  on  which  he  is 
arraigned,  commonly  has  the  discernment  to  throw  himself  on 
the  clemency  of  the  court.  But  Castlereagh  endeavoured  to 
laugh  it  off.  In  spite  of  visible  embarrassment,  he  affected  to 
make  light  of  the  whole  question.  That  question  was  why  a 
large  army  had  been  raised  at  a  vast  expense,  and  had  then  been 
sent  where  it  perished  without  striking  a  blow.  When  mil¬ 
lions  had  been  squandered  and  men  had  died  by  thousands  of 
swamp  and  malaria,  no  Parliament  of  rotten  boroughs  would 
endure  such  a  vindication  as  this. 
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The  duel  between  the  two  Secretaries  of  State  had  occurred 
shortly  before  this  inquiry  was  held.  In  the  dispute  which  led 
to  it,  we  think  Lord  Castleret^h  was  very  justly  aggrieved. 
Whatever  had  been  his  incompetency  he  was  entitled  to  common 
candour  from  all  his  colleagues.  In  place  of  this,  a  resolution 
to  deprive  him  of  his  office  was  arrived  at  by  every  one  of 
them,  and  withheld  from  him  during  many  months.  When  the 
Walcheren  failure  required  his  immediate  sacrifice,  he  was  in¬ 
formed  by  Lord  Camden  of  the  foregone  conclusion  of  the 
Cabinet.  Of  course  he  looked  round  for  some  one  to  challenge. 
He  chose  Canning  to  be  the  scapegoat  of  the  reticence  of  the 
Cabinet,  as  he  had  been  made  the  sca{)egoat  of  its  maladminis¬ 
tration.  But  it  is  hard  to  see  that  Canning  was  more  to  be 
blamed  than  any  other  Minister  for  this  woful  mismanagement. 
Canning  had  meanwhile  been  at  the  Foreign  Office ;  and  during 
general  hostilities,  in  which  our  foreign  relations  were,  in  a 
degree  never  before  known,  dependent  on  the  efficiency  with 
which  war  was  administered,  he  was  above  all  others  the  minister 
entitled  to  declare  to  the  Premier  that  either  himself  or  the 
W'ar  Minister  must  resign.  His  near  relationship  to  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  enabled  him 
to  do  this  in  a  less  formal  manner  than  that  in  which  a  similar 
proposition  was  made  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  But  the  Duke 
was  as  much  afraid  of  losing  the  support  of  Canning  as  of 
encountering  the  displeasure  of  Castlereagh.  He  put  off 
the  evil  day  by  enjoining  secresy  from  Castlereagb,  begging 
Canning  to  remain  with  him,  and  agreeing  sine  die  to  transfer 
Castlereagh  to  another  office.  In  this  strange  compromise 
the  rest  of  his  eolleagues  strangely  agreed.  Doing  the  worst 
injustice  to  both  ministers,  the  wearied  Duke  thus  hoped  to 
escape  from  the  dilemma.  There  must  have  been  an  uneasy 
fear  at  every  meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  lest  some  incautious  col¬ 
league  should  blurt  out  the  truth  in  Castlereagh’s  presence. 
But  w’e  pan  hardly  wonder  that  Canning  was  led  away  into 
the  indiscretion  of  subscribing  to  this  false  settlement  by  the 
common  advice  of  his  mistaken  colleagues. 

In  September  1809  the  army  was  perishing.  Canning  de¬ 
clared  that  further  delay  was  equivalent  to  his  resignation.  The 
Duke,  who  had  contracted  an  obligation  which  he  was  afraid  to 
acquit,  delegated  to  Lord  Camden  the  explanation  to  the 
doomed  minister.  Lord  Camden  so  mismanaged  this  extremely 
delicate  mission,  as  has  been  seen,  that  the  arrangement  bore 
to  the  mind  of  Castlereagh  the  character  of  an  ambitious  in¬ 
trigue.  The  two  Secretaries  met ;  Castlereagh  wounded  Can¬ 
ning,  who  had  the  generosity  to  fire  in  the  air.  Both  neces- 
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sarily  resigned.  The  Duke  of  Portland,  terrified  by  the  ruin 
he  had  created,  re8igne<l  also ;  the  Administration  fell ;  and 
Perceval  became  Prime  Minister. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  notice  the  dark  criticism  of  Sir 
A.  Alison  on  this  question.  He  finds  that  Canning’s  conduct 
was  ‘  indefensible  ;’  but  for  want  of  courage  to  apply  the  same 
language  to  his  hero,  he  declares  that  ‘  the  duel  ’  was  equally  so. 
In  order  to  show  that  all  parties,  from  the  high  Tory  to  the 
extreme  Kadical,  condemned  Canning  at  the  time,  he  selects 
two  such  extravagant  witnesses  as  Cobbett  and  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland.  He  throws  the  blame  on  the  King  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Lord  Chatham,  who  had  not  sufficient  intellect  to 
hunt,  and  could  never  make  his  way  out  of  a  field  that  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  hedge  or  a  stone  wall.  And  he  ascribes  the  delay 
of  the  WaJcheren  expedition  to  an  intrigue  of  the  whole 
Cabinet  so  to  retard  both  services  as  to  ensure  a  pretext  for 
Castlereagh’s  removal,  the  very  result  which  must  have  involved 
their  own  ruin  as  well  as  his ! 

In  the  great  struggle  of  1813  there  were  many  duties  for 
which  Lord  Castlereagh  was  qualified,  and  many  circumstances 
calculated  to  develop  his  qualifications.  Unlike  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  he  was  no  master  of  details.  He  was  a  miserable 
administrator  in  any  department  in  which  the  success  of  all 
depends  upon  a  vast  variety  of  minor  facts.  Without  this 
capacity  no  man  can  equip  any  more  than  he  can  command  an 
army.  But  without  being  impetuous,  like  his  brother,  he  was 
bold  and  determined,  even  to  a  fault.  He  was,  therefore,  well 
calculated  to  strengthen  wavering  counsels,  when  placed  by  ad¬ 
ventitious  circumstances  in  a  position  in  which  his  opinion  must 
be  deferred  to.  It  is  thus  that,  in  several  critical  conjunctures 
during  the  campaign  of  1814,  when  sovereigns,  diplomatists,  and 
genei^s  Avere  puffed  up  one  day  to  exorbitant  pretensions  by  a 
small  success,  and  driven  into  despair  on  the  next  by  an  insigni¬ 
ficant  disaster,  the  calmness  and  courage  of  Lord  Castlereagh 
sometimes  inspired  them  with  decisions  for  which  they  after- 
Avards  learnt  to  be  thankful.  He  found  too  that,  as  a  French 
proverb  says,  ‘  II  est  plus  aisc  d’etre  sage  pour  les  autres  que  de 
‘  I’etre  pour  soi-meme.’  He  certainly  took  better  decisions  for 
the  allies  than  he  often  did  for  his  own  country.  What  he  effected 
Avhile  the  war  continued  Avas  to  maintain  their  union  as  far  as 
possible,  and  to  urge  them  forwards.  At  the  Council  of  Bar- 
sur-Aube  he  was  more  influential  than  any  other  ^Minister,  or 
than  any  crowned  head. 

Nearly  every  man’s  political  success  is  of  course  the  joint 
result  of  his  position  and  his  abilities.  But  Avithout  dis- 
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paraging  Castlereagh’s  qualifications,  it  must  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  his  official  authority  was  such  as  made  it  very 
difificult  for  any  sovereign  to  gainsay  him.  The  allied  armies 
were  brought  to  Paris  in  great  measure  by  the  money  which 
he  disbursed.  When  he  declared  that  the  retreat  of  those 
armies  should  be  equivalent  to  the  stoppage  of  the  supplies, 
he  assumed  no  doubt  a  responsibility  from  which  an  irre¬ 
solute  Minister  would  have  shrunk  ;  but  he  stood  in  the  position 
of  an  absolute  commissary-general  who  should  declare  that  if 
the  army  marched  to  the  right  instead  of  to  the  left  he  would 
distribute  no  more  rations.  There  is  no  doubt  that  without  any 
political  ascendancy  in  such  a  commissary-general,  the  army 
must  have  moved  accordingly  or  have  starved.  The  final  cam¬ 
paign  against  Napoleon  from  first  to  last  depended  upon  union 
and  constant  pressure.  The  confidence  required  to  play  Castle¬ 
reagh’s  part  must  have  been  greater  than  the  discretion. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Castlereagh  carved  out 
a  new  policy  in  the  formation  of  this  confederacy.  He  did  but 
what  Pitt  had  done  during  the  campaign  of  'Austerlitz.  He 
promoted  and  subsidised  the  alliance.  If  the  Germans  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  1805,  the  continental  policy  of  Pitt  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  boundless  panegyric.  If  they  had  failed  in  1813, 
Castlereagh  would  have  been  loaded  with  unmerited  invective. 
The  world  judges  by  the  event ;  and  there  is  no  worse  hell  of 
good  intentions  than  the  fate  of  a  minister  or  a  general  who, 
however  meritorious,  happens  to  be  unsuccessful.  But  as  Castle¬ 
reagh  succeeded,  the  House  of  Commons  rose  to  cheer  him  on 
his  return,  as  they  had  cheered  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The 
elements  of  the  great  confederacy  of  1813  lay  in  the  public 
circumstances  of  the  time.  The  exactions  of  France  in 
Germany,  her  defeat  in  Russia,  the  timely  duplicity  of  Austria, 
the  ambitious  filibustering  of  Bernadotte,  and  the  successful 
battle  of  Vittoria,  produced  the  alliance  which  ten  millions 
of  English  money  cemented.  Castlereagh  did  little  more  than 
what  every  Tory  Minister  had  done  before  him  when  a  conti¬ 
nental  alliance  was  formed.  Nor  did  he  reach  the  camp  of  the 
allies  until  they  were  already  on  the  Rhine. 

We  are  no  admirers  of  the  territorial  settlement  of  1815. 
But  it  would  be  unjust  to  attack  Lord  Castlereagh  for  de¬ 
cisions  ■which  he  could  not  restrain.  We  doubt  if  he  could 
have  done  much  more  for  Poland,  if  he  had  pressed  his  demands 
further.  His  correspondence  with  the  Emperor  Alexander  was 
marked  by  an  independent  spirit  which  certainly  astonished  his 
detractors  when  it  was  published  in  1847.  Elsewhere  the 
principle  of  government  by  nationalities,  now  so  prominent,  was 
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but  in  its  infancy.  Each  Power  insisted  on  a  fresh  acquisition, 
—  Russia  on  Poland,  Prussia  on  Saxony,  Sweden  on  Norway, 
and  so  on.  As  it  was,  Castlereagh,  Metternich,  and  Talleyrand 
together  carried  their  opposition  to  the  Northern  courts  up  to 
the  vei^e  of  war.  Indeed,  the  only  hearty  defenders  of  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna  are  to  be  found  in  a  later  generation.  There 
were  no  more  vehement  opponents  of  that  Treaty  than  the 
^linisters  who  put  tlieir  names  to  it.  They  had  contested  every 
inch  of  territory  that  each  had  claimed  against  the  other.  They 
had  signed  the  Treaty  at  length  as  a  barely  tolerable  compromise 
of  conflicting  pretensions. 

But  Castlereagh  linked  his  name  with  two  great  measures. 
He  led  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  to  acquiesce  in  the  pro¬ 
spective  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  ;  and  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  opening  the  great  rivers  of  Europe  to  general  navigation. 
It  is  true  that  he  was  the  instrument  in  the  one  case  rather  of 
the  Whig  party  than  of  his  own,  and  that  in  the  other  he  carried 
out  a  foregone  conclusion.  But  public  judgment,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  concedes  a  large  share  of  merit  to  the  immediate  agent 
of  a  great  change ;  and  it  would  be  ungracious,  and  perhaps 
unjust,  to  withhold  this  share  from  the  memory  of  Lord  Castle¬ 
reagh. 

But  of  Castlereagh’s  protection  of  our  colonial  interests  so 
much  cannot  be  said.  His  disregard  of  them  was  described  by 
his  opponents  as  quixotic,  and  by  his  admirers  as  a  noble  abne¬ 
gation  ;  bul  the  truth  was  that  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
whole  question.  Our  self-denial  in  that  settlement  has  gene¬ 
rally  been  overstated.  We  abandoned  some  acquisitions,  and 
we  retained  many  ;  but  it  was  owing  to  a  want  of  information 
which  would  have  seemed  incredible  in  the  English  Minister 
that  we  abandoned  the  most  valuable.  English  diplomatists 
are,  for  the  most  part,  strangely  ignorant  of  the  commercial 
interests  which,  beyond  all  other  interests,  have  made  their 
country  what  it  is.  It  is  a  reflection  on  our  diplomatic  service, 
even  at  this  day,  that  whenever  a  commercial  treaty  has  to  be 
negotiated  with  a  foreign  Power,  it  is  found  necessary  to  send 
out  a  political  economist  or  statistician,  in  point  of  fact  to 
supersede  the  ambassador. 

There  must  have  been  grave  demerits  in  a  minister  of  whose 
career,  though  he  was  during  twenty  years  in  office,  the  warmest 
of  his  discreet  admirers  can  now  speak  with  commendation 
in  respect  only  of  as  many  months.  They  commonly  restrict 
their  view  to  the  last  alliances  of  the  great  French  war.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  from  this  time  Castlereagh  possessed  and 
neglected  extraordinary  opportunities  which  Pitt  would  have 
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put  to  extraordinary  account.  Had  he  been  ready  henceforth 
to  govern  the  country,  as  he  professed,  according  to  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  Pitt,  he  would  have  resumed  that  domestic  policy 
which  hostilities  had  compelled  Pitt  to  suspend.  Had  Pitt 
lived  to  terminate  the  war  and  to  govern  England  during  seven 
years  of  peace,  he  would  without  doubt  have  reopened  the 
questions  of  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  and  the  reform 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  would  have  pursued  also  that 
liberal  commercial  policy  to  which  Lord  Macaulay  declares 
with  truth  that  he  was  more  earnestly  attached  than  Fox. 
But  Castlereagh  attempted  neither  to  free  the  Catholics,  nor  to 
reform  Parliament,  nor  to  lighten  the  impolitic  restrictions 
upon  trade.  The  abuses  of  the  constitution  which  he  was  con¬ 
tent  to  cherish,  and  the  misconceptions  of  government  which  he 
was  careless  to  investigate,  produced  everywhere  discontent, 
often  suffering,  frequent  violence.  Public  meetings,  such  as 
are  now  tolerated  as  a  matter  of  course,  were  dispersed  by  a 
cavalry  charge.  Ministers,  whom  no  vagabond  would  now 
maltreat  by  more  than  the  best  sarcasm  of  which  he  was  capable 
at  a  monster  meeting,  were  singled  out  for  assassination.  Fresh 
coercive  measures,  such  as  the  Six  Acts,  were  introduced. 
These  were  Castlereagh’s  notions  of  civil  government  in  peace. 
The  Irish  executioner  was  found  to  be  the  English  executioner 
in  turn.  No  doubt  there  are  times  in  which  repression  is  neces¬ 
sary.  We  have  witnessed  them  under  Liberal  rule  as  well  as 
under  Tory  rule.  But  in  this  case  the  repressiou  was  at  last 
necessary,  because  it  was  too  late  to  render  justice  and  expect 
conciliation. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  Castlereagh,  if  so  bad  a  Minister, 
was  so  successful  an  one.  At  fifty-three  he  had  been  ten  years 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  twenty  years  a  Minister.  It 
may  seem  stranger  still  that,  with  such  extravagant  disqualifica¬ 
tions  for  the  government  of  a  country  returning  to  peace  after 
twenty-two  years  of  nearly  uninterrupted  war,  with  many  great 
constitutional  questions  suspended,  and  many  great  social  inte¬ 
rests  to  be  considered  anew,  it  should  have  been  left  in  his 
hands  during  seven  years  of  peace.  For  we  must  look  upon 
Castlereagh,  and  not  on  Lord  Liverpool,  as  the  real  First- 
Minister.  But  he  owed  much  to  his  own  suppleness,  much  to 
accident,  much  to  party,  and  most  of  all  to  the  extraordinary 
eclat  attached  for  a  time  to  the  Ministers  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  bring  the  war  to  a  glorious  and  triumphant  ter¬ 
mination.  He  originally  became  leader  in  the  Commons 
because  he  was  the  only  man  of  eminence  among  them  who 
was  ready  to  throw  the  Catholics  overboard.  Had  Canning 
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and  Lord  Wellesley  been  equally  pliant,  they  would  probably 
have  distanced  his  pretensions.  13 ut  after  they  and  the  Whigs 
had  refused  to  compromise  the  question  to  which  they  were 
committed  on  the  death  of  Perceval,  the  Government  went 
begging.  The  close  of  the  war,  the  Protestant  prejudice  against 
the  Catholics,  and  the  support  of  the  Regent  and  the  Tories, 
who  knew  the  innocence  of  Castlereagh’s  Catholic  professions, 
together  ensured  him  a  majority  in  those  packed  Parliaments 
which  nothing  but  the  imminence  of  revolution  could  defeat, 
and  was  proof  against  the  rhetoric'  of  Windham,  Whitbread, 
Lord  John  Russell,  Tierney,  Romilly,  and  Brougham. 

But  while  Castlereagh’s  domestic  policy  was  reversed  by  his 
successors,  his  foreign  policy  was  upset  during  his  own  official 
career.  It  may  be  a  question  in  what  degree  he  was  identified 
with  the  views  of  the  legitimist  Powers  after  1815.  We  have 
no  right  to  presume  that  he  intended  the  alliances  he  had 
joined  in  order  to  restore  peace  to  extend  into  all  subsequent 
transactions.  Indeed,  we  have  seen  that  the  Allied  Powers 
were  in  1815  on  the  verge  of  subdividing  into  two  hostile 
confederacies.  But  Castlereagh,  when  he  died,  left  his  country 
without  an  ally  in  Europe.  A  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  Congress  of  Verona,  which  assembled  but  a 
few  weeks  after  his  death,  and  in  reference  to  which  Canning 
carried  out  his  views,  proclaimed  so  wide  a’ divergence  between 
England  and  the  Great  Powers  of  the  Continent  as  to  leave 
the  former  no  other  choice  than  between  neutrality  and  war. 
Castlereagh  had  also  persecuted  the  revolutionary  spirit,  and 
those  witli  whom  ho  had  persecuted  it  now  left  him  isolated 
in  turn. 

It  was  amid  this  ruin  of  the  foreign  policy  of  England 
that  Canning,  who  succeeded  him,  resolved  either  to  rely  on 
the  independent  influence  of  England,  or  to  carve  new  alliances 
in  a  new  world.  He  certainly  accomplished  this  bold  enter-* 
prise  with  extraordinary  success.  He  was  harassed  (as  Mr. 
Stapleton  shows  in  his  recent  work)  by  foreign  and  domestic 
intrigues,  of  both  of  which  the  King  himself  was  made  the 
mouthpiece.  But  the  result  proved  as  he  had  foreseen,  that 
•the  power  of  this  country  was  such  as  to  render  it  independent 
of  permanent  alliances,  which  could  be  maintained  only  by  a 
sacrifice  of  principles  or  material  interests ;  and,  as  in  the  in¬ 
stance  of  the  emanelpation  of  Greece,  that  the  abandonment 
of  permanent  alliances  did  not  form  an  obstacle  to  a  conclusion 
of  temporary 'alliances  when  the  occasions  for  their  being  con¬ 
cluded  arose.  The  real  defect  of  the  policy  of  Lord  Castlereagh 
in  our  foreign  relations,  was  that  he  adhered  too  closely  after  the 
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peace  to  those  alliances  which  had  ended  the  war ;  the  real  merit 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  Canning  was  that  he  boldly  asserted  the 
independent  induence  and  action  of  this  country  in  favour  of 
liberal  principles  throughout  the  world. 

The  sketch  of  Charles  Stewart  Vane,  the  late  Lord  London¬ 
derry,  is  the  only  part  of  this  bulky  book  that  possesses  any 
biographical  pretensions.  But  we  shall  not  be  indebted  to  Sir 
A.  Alison  for  our  present  remarks  on  that  brave  man.  The 
biographer  writes  with  the  gross  and  undiscerning  adulation  of 
a  groom  of  the  chambers  at  Wynyard.  The  truth  is  that  the 
Lord  Londonderry  who  has  lately  passed  away  from  us  puzzled 
public  judgment  by  a  strange  compound  of  good  qualities  and 
demerits.  He  was  vastly  superior  to  most  men  in  natural 
ability.  He  was  inferior  almost  to  every  other  man  in  common 
sense.  Unfortunately  for  his  memory,  his  failings  were  of  a 
kind  to  acquire  more  publicity  than  his  merits.  English 
people,  of  all  others,  display  an  insurmountable  repugnance  to 
acknowledge  that  an  eccentric  man  can  possibly  be  wise. 
The  public  of  this  generation  commonly  associated  Lord  Lon¬ 
donderry  with  some  extravagant  correspondence  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  touching  his  interests  in  Durham  and  in  Ireland, 
by  which  he  did  himself  hardly  less  injustice  than  injury.  The 
strangers  who  lounged  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords 
remembered  him  alike  for  a  truly  miserable  exhibition  of  inane 
porapousness  and  awkward  rhetoric.  Nearly  all  but  his  imme¬ 
diate  friends  saw  that  he  had  perpetually  in  his  mind  an  in¬ 
credible  distance  which  he  supposed  to  divide  them  from  him, 
and  they  knew  him  hardly  less  as  the  inveterate  opponent  of  the 
foreign  liberties  with  which  they  sympathised.  They  saw  no 
reason  why  the  son  of  a  commoner  should  arrogate  pretensions 
which  many  old  aristocratic  families  had  the  good  taste  at  any 
rate  to  keep  to  themselves. 

Lord  Londonderry,  indeed,  was  much  too  honest  and 
straightforward  a  man  to  be  affected  in  his  manner.  But  no 
one  could  see  him  with  his  turquoise  pins  and  his  turquoise 
rings,  writing  his  letters  on  blotting-books  ornamented  in  blue 
enamel  to  match  the  pins  and  the  rings,  without  concluding  that 
he  was  either  personally  vain  or  singularly  fantastic.  Nor  was 
there  a  single  period  in  Lord  Londonderry’s  varied  life  with 
which  he  was  not  connected  by  some  eccentric  anecdote.  One 
of  the  best  authenticated  of  these  stories  relates  to  his  embassy 
at  Vienna.  He  was  always  an  ardent  admirer  of  woman’s 
beauty ;  and  when  ambassador  there,  we  believe  he  once  formed 
a  select  little  party  at  the  Embassy  of  the  twelve  handsomest 
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ladies  in  Vienna,  each  of  whom  he  expressly  invited  as  ‘  one  of 
*  the  twelve.’  The  twelve  ladies  of  course  received  the  invita¬ 
tion  in  a  rapture.  But  so  keen  was  the  sense  of  neglected 
merit  among  the  ladies  who  were  forgotten,  tliat  Lord  London¬ 
derry  was  unable  entirely  to  live  down  the  drawing-room 
hostility  he  had  provoked,  to  the  last  day  of  his  mission. 

Such  were  I^ord  Londonderry’s  failings;  and  in  an  age 
in  which  public  character  is  formed  much  less  from  outward 
consistency  on  great  questions  than  from  the  tact  of  daily  life, 
it  was  impossible  that  one,  of  whom  it  was  uncertain  each  day 
what  he  might  say  or  do  on  the  next,  could  take  any  consider¬ 
able  position  as  an  English  statesman.  But  he  was  certainly 
eminent  in  many  things.  Without  drawing  invidious  dis¬ 
tinctions,  he  was  almost  by  common  consent  ‘  le  plus  brave  des 
‘  braves  ’  of  the  English  army.  He  had  led  more  desperate 
attacks,  run  more  hairbreadth  escapes,  than  any  officer  under  the 
Duke  of  W ellington.  If  there  were  anything  that  was  foppish  - 
in  his  air  or  his  dress,  and  that  perhaps  would  be  saying  too 
much,  he  was  almost  the  only  man  in  London  who  could  afford 
to  be  foppish.  He  was  something  more,  however,  even  in  the 
army,  than  the  bravest  soldier  of  his  day ;  he  made  an  excellent 
general  of  division.  But  whether  from  want  of  capacity  or 
from  want  of  opjwrtunity,  he  had  no  pretension  to  the  fame  of 
a  commander. 

Lord  Londonderry’s  literary  productions  were  not  incon¬ 
siderable.  He  will  bear,  of  course,  no  sort  of  comparison  with 
Napier.  But  his  history  of  the  Beninsular  and  German  cam¬ 
paigns  is  as  well  written  as  Sir  A.  Alison’s  account  of  them, 
in  his  earlier  History  of  Europe,  which  is  the  only  creditable  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  present  biographer’s  pen.  Lord  Londonderry,  too, 
wrote,  in  answer  to  Lord  Brougham’s  disparagement  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  Castlereagh,  one  of  the  most  caustic  and  successful 
pamphlets  that  have  appeared  in  defence  of  an  unpopular  cause. 
His  repartee  was  often  happy.  He  concluded  his  letter  to 
Lord  Brougham  by  expressing  a  hope  that  Castlereagh’s  life 
would  hereafter  be  dealt  with  by  one  ‘  who  should  be  neither  a 
‘  brother  nor  a  rival.’  He  replied  to  another  critic  with  the 
assurance  that  ‘the  lustre  of  Castlereagh’s  fame,  only  just 
‘  beginning  to  be  appreciated,  would  endure  when  the  very  names 
‘  of  his  traducers  should  have  sunk  into  merited  obscurity.’ 
But  his  political  life,  in  spite  of  his  activity,  left  him  no  repu¬ 
tation.  In  diplomacy  he  was  the  instrument  of  Castlereagh ; 
afterwards,  in  domestic  politics,  he  followed  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington.  Nor  could  he  well  have  chosen  two  blinder  guides. 
Indeed,  the  correspondence  between  him  and  the  Duke,  which 
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Sir  A.  Alison  has  published,  is  chiefly  valuable  in  showing 
that  the  Duke,  during  the  reign  of  William  IV.,  expected  the 
British  Empire  very  soon  to  become  a  republic. 

So  strong  were  Lord  Londonderry’s  sym|)athies  with  foreign 
despots,  that  he  stigmatised  the  Poles  as  rebels  in  1830  ;  and  so 
strongly  again  was  this  remembered  against  him  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  his  appointment  tobe  ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg 
in  1835,  provoked  the  interposition  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  more  especially  of  the  present  Lord  Derby,  who  however, 
seventeen  years  afterwards,  compensated  the  wrong  with  the 
gift  of  Wellington’s  Garter.  But  the  best  monument  of  Lord 
Londonderry’s  practical  capacity  is  to  be  be  found  at  Scaham 
Docks.  He  erected  a  large  settlement  on  a  desolate  coast, 
opened  a  field  of  wealth  that  was  before  almost  inaccessible,  and 
added  to  his  income  probably  by  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  a 
year  at  the  least.  It  is  strange  enough  that  a  nobleman  who 
aspired  to  be  at  once  general,  diplomatist,  parliamentary  states- 
nJan,  and  writer  of  military  history,  should  have  found  that  his 
forte  lay,  after  all,  as  a  trader.  He  was  as  enterprising  and 
shrewd  as  any  manufacturer  in  Lancashire  or  Yorkshire. 

The  running  commentary  of  absurdity  which  Sir  A.  Alison 
maintains  through  this  period  of  Lord  Londonderry’s  life  is  really 
amusing.  Thus  we  read,  touching  the  events  of  1827,  that  ‘the 
‘  Duke  of  Wellington  predicted  that  “  Mr.  Canning’s  Govem- 
‘  “  ment  could  not  stand.  This  prophecy,  ere  six  months  were 
‘  “  over,  was  verified  by  that  statesman’s  death!”’  The  Duke’s 
foresight  in  all  things  is  described  by  Sir  A.  Alison  as  so  preter- 
naturally  keen,  that  the  biographer  may  be  thought  to  assimilate 
him  to  Mazarin’s  doctor,  who  foretold  the  doom  of  the  Mazarin 
administration,  on  the  ground  that  ^lazarln  had  but  two  months 
to  live.  At  page  255.  of  the  same  third  volume,  we  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  told  that  Lord  Londonderry  was  made  a  Privy  Coun¬ 
cillor  in  June  1830,  in  recompense  for  his  having  been  dragged 
off  his  horse  during  the  Reform  Riots  in  1832.  Nor  is  the 
absurdity  to  be  explained  through  any  inversion  of  dates,  for  the 
dates  are  strictly  accurate.  Further  on,  the  biographer  thinks 
it  needful  to  defend  Lord  Londonderry  against  the  imputation 
of  having  subjected  his  books  to  copious  interpolation  from  the 
Chaplain-General  of  the  forces.  But  it  must  be  obvious  to 
almost  every  one,  that  there  is  no  internal  evidence  in 
8upi)ort  of  this  charge.  Again,  Lord  Londonderry’s  unlucky 
slip  in  terming  the  Poles  rebels,  is  defended  on  the  ridiculous 
plea  that  five  years  ago  w’e  stigmatised  the  Sepoys  as  rebels ; 
as  if  there  were  a  parallel  between  the  mutiny  of  a  barbarous 
army  and  the  struggle  of  a  civilised  people  to  maintain  the 
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constitution  they  had  enjoyed.  We  are  very  sure  that  Lord 
Londonderry,  whatever  were  his  indiscretion,  would  not  have 
ventured  on  a  comparison  between  the  Sepoy  army  and  the 
Polish  nation.  The  description  of  Lady  Londonderry’s  inter¬ 
view  with  the  Sultan  is  equally  ridiculous  and  inaccurate. 
This  lady,  according  to  the  biographer,  ‘  was  received  with  the 

*  most  respectful  courtesy  by  the  Sublime  Porte,  in  whose 

*  breast,  notwithstanding  his  eastern  education,  the  feelings  of 

*  chivalry  still  lived.’  It  seems  needful  to  inform  Sir  A. 
Alison,  that  the  late  Sultan  was  not  originally  a  Christian,  and 
that  the  Sublime  Porte  is  not  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  but 
the  door  of  the  palace.  Lady  Londonderry,  how^ever,  in  her 
‘  Travels,’  has  given  her  own  simple  and  unaffected  account  of 
this  interview  with  the  Sultan,  which  explicitly  refutes  the 
applauding  biographer.  The  lady  describes  the  monarch  as  ab¬ 
solutely  rude,  and  turning  away  from  her  without  having  spoken 
a  word.  Once  more ;  we  find  Garron  Tower,  built  by  Lord 
Londonderry  in  Ireland,  described  as  *  aloft  in  air,  midway 

*  between  the  mountain  and  the  main ;  ’  as  though  it  were  a 
modern  Mahomet’s  coffin.  And  this  book  is  written  to  revolu¬ 
tionise  public  opinion ! 

We  cannot  but  apprehend  that  it  may  be  a  result  of  this  ful¬ 
some  panegj’ric  of  Sir  A.  Alison  on  the  two  Londonderrys,  to 
associate  their  memory  with  the  contempt  which  a  perusal  of  the 
pretended  biography  must  instil.  Castlereagh  and  Charles 
Stewart  deserved  better  than  this.  It  is  at  least  as  much  from  the 
fear  of  undue  depreciation  as  from  the  prospect  of  undue  popular 
applause,  that  we  have  here  been  led  to  state  our  own  view  of  the 
character  of  Lord  Castlereagh.  We  yet  more  dissent  from  Sir 
A.  Alison’s  position  that  his  career  closed  too  early  for  his  fame. 
He  had  already  outlived  his  celebrity  when  he  died.  Already 
in  1 822,  he  was  at  strife  with  the  rising  spirit  of  popular  govern¬ 
ment  in  England,  and  the  grand  alliances  which  had  created  his 
diplomatic  reputation  were  dissolving  before  him.  It  was  the 
good  fortune  of  one  so  ill-fitted  to  understand  or  to  cope  with  the 
progress  of  political  science,  that  his  public  life  closed  in  an  age 
in  which  Mr.  Ricardo  himself  was  still  a  proteccionist,  before 
the  improvement  of  our  criminal  and  civil  jurisprudence  had  be¬ 
come  a  great  question  with  statesmen  as  well  as  with  jurists  and 
philosophers,  while  parliamentary  reform  was  not  yet  wrenched 
from  its  opponents,  in  part  as  the  necessity  of  a  new  state  of 
society,  and  in  part  as  a  reaction  from  his  own  violence,  and 
before  the  national  zeal  for  the  extinction  of  abuses  in  all  public 
institutions  had  arrayed  his  prejudices  in  direct  conflict  with 
public  opinion. 
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Art.  IX. —  1.  London  as  it  is.  By  Peter  Cunningham, 
F.S.A.  London:  1862. 

2.  Gleanings  from  Westminster  Abbey.  By  George  Gilbert 
Scott,  R.A.,  &c.  Oxford  and  London :  1861. 

3.  Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland.  Printed  for  the  Spalding 
Club.  4to.  Aberdeen:  1856. 

T  T  baa  been  remarked  by  one  of  the  most  acute  observers  of 
^  the  phenomena  of  modern  society,  that  in  democratic  ages 
the  monuments  of  art  tend  to  become  more  numerous  and  less 
important,  and  that  the  arts  themselves  are  prone  to  sink  from 
the  loftier  range  of  imagination  and  feeling  to  the  trivial  and 
mean  details  of  real  life.  We  do  not  require  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Cunningham’s  useful  and  instructive  little  volume  to  remind 
us  of  the  tact  already  too  palpable  to  our  senses,  and  too 
humiliating  to  our  pride,  that  the  metropolis  of  the  British 
Empire,  with  its  incalculable  wealth,  its  energetic  population, 
and  its  cultivated  intelligence,  contains  scarcely  an  edifice  or  a 
monument  of  modern  construction  of  which  we  have  not  reason 
to  be  ashamed;  and  that  in  spite  of  the  pretensions  of  the 
present  age  to  taste  and  liberality,  and  the  more  general  dif¬ 
fusion  of  a  relish  for  art,  we  can  lay  no  claim  to  the  production 
of  a  single  work  of  genuine  architectural  originality  and  beauty. 
It  is  true  that,  in  another  sense,  this  age  and  this  country  are 
not  without  monuments  of  their  genius  and  their  greatness. 
The  same  writer  to  whom  we  have  just  referred,  finely  adds 
that  ‘  a  people  which  should  leave  no  other  vestige  of  its  track 
‘  than  a  few  leaden  pipes  in  the  earth  and  a  few  iron  rods  on  its 
*  surface,  might  have  been  more  the  masters  of  nature  than  the 
‘  Romans;’  and  if  another  deluge  were  to  sweep  away  the 
human  race  and  its  records  from  these  islands,  the  mighty 
tunnels  and  long-stretching  embankments  of  our  lines  of  railway 
would  seem  to  future  races  more  like  the  creations  of  giants 
than  of  men.  But  if  we  turn  from  the  great  works  of 
public  utility  executed  by  those  renowned  engineers*,  who 


•  iVe  cannot  but  refer  in  passing  to  the  captivating  and  instruc¬ 
tive  volumes  which  Mr.  Smiles  has  devoted  to  the  ‘Lives  of  the 
‘  Engineers  ’ — a  record  not  before  attempted  of  the  achievements  of 
a  race  of  men  who  have  conferred  the  highest  honour  and  the  most 
extensive  benefits  on  their  country.  ‘  Who  are  the  great  men  of  the 
‘present  age?’  said  Mr.  Bright  ajfew  nights  ago  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  —  ‘Not  your  warriors  —  not  your  statesmen:  they  are 
‘your  engineers' 
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have  in  the  last  hundred  years  transformed  the  aspect  of  this 
country,  we  shall  seek  in  vain  among  the  memorials  raised 
to  departed  worth,  in  the  numerous  modern  churches  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  worship  of  God,  or  in  the  palaces  of  the  great, 
for  anything  more  than,  at  the  most,  a  careful  imitation  of  the 
styles,  the  designs,  and  the  execution  of  classical  or  mediaeval 
art.  Indeed,  by  a  singular  distortion  of  the  original  meaning  of 
the  different  styles  of  architecture,  considered  as  the  genuine 
products  of  national  character,  we  apply  them  simultaneously 
to  the  respective  purposes  with  which  modern  taste  or  usage 
has  connected  them.  Thus  we  borrow  the  fantastic  forms 
of  the  kiosk  or  the  pagoda  for  a  summerhouse ;  we  imitate  the 
internal  decorations  of  a  Roman  villa  or  a  Moorish  palace  ;  we 
follow  the  Greeks  in  our  museums,  our  theatres,  and  in  some  of 
our  temples  and  public  offices ;  we  adopt  the  Roman  bridge  and 
the  Roman  arch ;  we  copy  the  Italian  architecture  of  the 
renaissance  for  our  palaces  and  our  clubhouses ;  we  connect  the 
long-drawn  aisle,  the  pointed  arch,  and  the  coloured  window  of 
Gothic  edifices  with  the  sacred  offices  of  religion  or  the  ancient 
traditions  of  the  monarchy ;  and  we  go  back  to  the  massive  and 
inscrutable  monuments  of  Egypt  for  the  forms  most  appropriate 
to  the  sarcophagus  and  the  tomb.* 

The  result  of  this  eclectic  system  is  that  our  cities  and  public 
edifices  are  entirely  wanting  in  harmony  of  effect  or  unity  of 
design;  and  that  the  true  principles  which  ought  to  regidate 
the  application  of  the  arts  to  these  purposes  are  neglected  or 
unknown.  We  have  taken  some  ])ains  to  satisfy  ourselves,  by 
an  examination  of  the  writers  on  these  subjects,  whether  any 
of  them  has  touched  upon  the  |X)int  we  have  now  sjiecially  in 
view — namely,  the  production  of  given  effects  by  the  combined 
influence  of  architecture  and  sculpture.  But  as  far  as  we  are 
able  to  discover,  no  inquiry  has  ever  been  skilfully  conducted 
into  this  interesting  question,  and  no  well-established  principles 
have  been  laid  down  to  regulate  it.  Architecture  partakes  of 
the  character  of  an  exact  science,  as  well  as  of  a  very  perfect 
art — perhaps  in  one  sense  the  most  perfect,  because  the  laws 
of  proportion  and  of  beauty  are  in  no  other  art  so  strictly 
and  accurately  defined.  Sculpture,  again,  partakes  in  a  less 
degree  of  the  same  exact  character,  because  its  primary  object 
is  the  representation  of  that  masterpiece  of  mechanism  and  pro¬ 
portion,  the  human  body,  which  combines  the  strictest  applica¬ 
tion  of  mechanical  power  with  the  graceful  flexibility  of  the 
limbs  and  muscles  governed  by  every  mode  of  volition  and 


See  the  introduction  to  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe’s  ‘  History  of  Egypt.' 
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expression.  These  arts,  it  is  needless  to  say,  have  been  the 
subject  of  endless  study,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  in  all 
ages  and  all  countries.  They  are  both  studied  and  practised 
amongst  ourselves  with  considerable  success,  if  the  sole  object 
were  to  design  the  elevation  of  a  building  or  to  represent  the 
stature  and  lineaments  of  a  man.  Yet  the  effect  produced  by 
even  the  best  works  of  modern  artists  is  immeasurably  below 
that  produced  by  the  architects  and  sculptors  of  classical  Greece 
or  media) val  Italy.  "We  arc  apt  to  fall  into  the  mean  or  the 
unmeaning — sometimes  into  the  ridiculous  and  the  grotesque. 

It  may  be  worth  while  briefly  to  point  out  the  principal 
causes  of  these  failures,  as  they  strike  us ;  and  then  to  pass 
rapidly  in  review  some  of  the  most  important  public  monuments 
of  Europe,  in  as  far  as  they  appear  to  us  to  illustrate  these  propo¬ 
sitions,  and  to  concern  the  monuments  now  about  to  be  raised. 

The  great  artists  of  antiquity  and  of  the  Middle  Ages  were 
men  of  comprehensive  genius,  who  made  it  their  function  and 
mission  to  give  form  to  their  conceptions,  and  to  produce 
the  effects  they  had  imagined,  by  a  mastery  over  every  kind  of 
plastic  material.  To  them  architecture,  sculpture,  and  paint¬ 
ing  were  but  the  triple  mould  of  the  same  idea.  It  was  to 
them  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference  to  which  particular 
vehicle  they  turned.  The  hand  that  suspended  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter’s  also  struck  the  majestic  form  of  ‘Moses’  from  the 
marble,  and  unveiled  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  the  glories  and 
terrors  of  the  Last  Day.  The  power  of  these  men  lay  not  so 
much  in  their  hand-craft,  though  of  that  they  were  supreme 
masters,  as  in  the  general  conception  of  beauty,  harmony,  and 
effect,  of  which  art  is  the  true  embodiment.  We  have  archi¬ 
tects,  we  have  sculptors,  we  have  painters ;  but  the  men  who 
follow  these  branches  or  modes  of  art  are  but  on  the  outer 
steps  of  the  temple,  until  they  have  caught  the  central  light  of 
the  shrine,  and  approached  the  common  principle  of  all  repro¬ 
ductive  genius.  The  successful  treatment  of  great  subjects,  and 
the  production  of  grand  and  universal  effects,  depends  on  some¬ 
thing  higher  than  a  mere  familiarity  with  the  manipulation  of 
an  art.  Genius  encircles,  extends,  and  animates  the  object  it 
contemplates  with  a  life  and  lustre  of  its  own ;  but  unless 
something  of  this  creative  spirit  is  breathed  into  the  stone,  the 
marble,  or  the  canvas — no  matter  which  —  the  result  is  no 
work  of  art  at  all,  but  at  best  a  mere  counterfeit,  of  not  much 
higher  value  than  a  waxwork  figure  or  a  photograph. 

But,  secondly,  whatever  be  the  Intrinsic  merit  of  a  detached 
work  in  architecture  or  in  sculpture,  its  monumental  effect  de¬ 
pends  almost  entirely  on  the  collocation  of  surrounding  objects. 
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and  on  what  may  be  termed  its  decorative  character.  The  true 
test  of  merit  in  every  work  of  art  is  its  fitness  and  beauty  in 
relation  to  the  conditions  in  which  it  is  placed.  Even  its  size, 
though  that  is  the  simplest  and  least  essential  condition  of  a 
work  of  art,  is  determined,  not  by  its  actual  dimensions,  but  by 
the  relation  it  bears  to  the  site  and  to  other  works  about  it.  The 
eye  measures  entirely  by  comparison.  It  may  be  deceived  by 
false  comparisons,  and  it  depends  on  the  skill  or  inexperience  of 
the  artist  in  the  choice  of  position,  whether  the  effect  of  a  work 
is  grand  and  imposing,  or  crushed  and  mean. 

To  quote  at  once  a  familiar  example — ISIr.  Scott’s  monu¬ 
ment  before  the  west  end  of  Vi  estminster  Abbey,  to  the  ‘  old 
‘Westminsters’  who  perished  in  the  Crimean  war,  is  effective, 
though  its  dimensions  are  not  great  and  tlie  taste  of  the 
column  is  not  irreproachable;  yet  the  opening  of  Victoria 
Street  with  this  monument,  as  seen  from  St.  Margaret’s 
Churchyard,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  parts  of  modem 
London.  At  the  other  extremity  of  Westminster  Abbey,  or 
rather  of  Henry  VII.’s  Chapel,  in  Old  Palace  Yard,  Baron 
Marochetti’s  statue  of  Kichard  Cocur  de  Lion  has  been  placed 
— a  work  of  colossal  size  and  of  the  highest  merit — in  fact  by 
far  the  noblest  equestrian  statue  in  England;  yet  from  the 
overwhelming  mass  of  the  Victoria  Tower  just  above  it,  the 
proximity  of  the  buildings,  and,  we  must  add,  from  the 
insignificance  of  the  pedestal  on  which  it  has  been  placed  by 
the  Government,  the  effect  of  the  piece  is  greatly  impaired ; 
and  we  trust  that  when  the  approaches  to  the  new  West¬ 
minster  Bridge  are  completed,  this  noble  statue  will  be  removed 
to  a  more  suitable  position. 

We  have  referred  to  these  monuments  at  the  outset  of  our 
remarks,  solely  to  illustrate  the  necessity  of  the  architectonic  cha¬ 
racter  essential  to  the  success  of  works  of  this  description.  The 
true  principles  of  composition  and  the  essential  conditions  of 
beauty,  in  all  the  art^  may  be  reduced  in  the  last  resort  to  geo¬ 
metrical  elements ;  in  other  words,  the  forms  which  please  and 
satisfy  the  eye  in  the  grouping  of  a  picture,  in  the  form  of  a 
statue,  in  the  elevation  of  a  building,  or  in  the  execution  of 
a  monument,  are  reducible  to  exact  mathematical  figures,  just 
as  the  effects  of  colour  are  determined  by  the  complementary 
colours  of  the  spectrum,  and  the  effects  of  sound  by  the  laws 
of  the  scale.  The  eye  unconsciously  passes  from  the  salient 
point  which  first  attracts  it  to  the  angles  or  curves  formed  by  a 
monument  with  the  adjacent  buildings  or  scenery.  Where 
these  relations  are  confused,  irregular,  or  unsightly,  the  effect 
is  bad;  where  they  are  accurate,  perspicuous,  and  natural. 
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each  object  appears  in  its  proper  place  and  the  symmetry  of 
the  whole  is  complete.  This,  we  believe,  to  be  the  correct 
test  to  apply  to  the  position  of  public  monuments ;  and  when 
these  indispensable  conditions  are  not  fulfilled,  or  are  fulfilled 
in  a  clumsy  and  displeasing  manner,  the  effect  of  the  monu¬ 
ment  will  be  distressing  and  repulsive.  Yet  so  little  is  this 
part  of  the  theory  of  art  understood  now-a-days,  that  people 
first  decide  on  a  particular  kind  of  monument,  and  then  proceed 
to  consider  where  it  can  be  placed.  The  consequence  is,  that 
we  have  arches  without  roads,  obelisks  without  approaches,  and 
statues  erected  without  the  smallest  reference  to  the  angle  at 
which  they  will  be  seen.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  on  Horse¬ 
back  was  perched,  by  a  successful  manoeuvre  of  the  late  Sir  F. 
Trench,  on  the  top  of  an  archway, —  an  absurdity  so  hideous, 
that  no  lapse  of  time  can  render  it  endurable.  The  colossal 
statue  in  Hyde  Park,  misnamed  the  *  Achilles,’  but  which  is 
in  fact  taken  from  one  of  the  antiques  on  the  Monte  Cavallo 
at  Rome,  is  another  instance  of  the  destruction  of  a  fine  work 
of  art  by  ludicrous  associations  and  by  an  injudicious  position: 
in  fact  it  is  now  effectually  concealed  by  a  group  of  plane-trees. 
Dr.  Jenner  has  just  been  sent  to  cool  his  feet  in  the  upper 
basins  of  the  Serpentine ;  and  there  are  several  important 
monuments,  such  as  the  statues  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  (West¬ 
minster),  and  those  of  Stephenson  and  Brunei,  for  which  no  site 
has  yet  been  found.  Even  when  the  site  is  pre-determined,  as  in 
the  case  of  sepulchral  monuments  in  churches,  some  of  our  best 
sculptors  appear  to  have  been  utterly  regardless  of  the  position 
of  their  works.  Thus  Chantrey’s  ‘James  Watt,’  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  is  a  masterly  production;  but  buried  as 
it  is  in  a  small  Gothic  chapel,  its  proportions  and  character 
are  totally  lost  Compare,  on  the  other  hand,  the  marble 
statues  of  the  parliamentary  statesmen  of  England,  which  line 
the  approach  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  by  St.  Stephen’s 
Hall  —  a  noble  band  of  worthies  nobly  placed ;  nothing  can  be 
more  striking  and  appropriate.  Nobody  stops  minutely  to 
criticise  the  details  of  each  figure,  though  these,  in  many 
respects,  are  highly  creditable ;  but  the  effect  of  the  whole  is 
admirable,  because  the  size,  attitude,  and  positions  of  these  statues 
are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  general  character  of  the  edifice. 
We  may  here  remark  in  passing,  that  the  example  of  the  marble 
statues  in  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  in  the  Guildhall,  in 
Greenwich  Hospital,  and  in  the  Parliament  House  of  Edinburgh, 
appears  to  us  to  prove  experimentally  that  in  our  climate  marble 
statues  placed  inside  public  halls  or  buildings  are  more  pleasing 
and  better  preserved  than  bronze  statues  in  the  open  air.  He 
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who  sees  the  magnificent  bronzes  of  John  of  Bologna  and 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  which  adorn  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  of  Florence, 
or,  to  go  back  further  still,  the  Marcus  Aurelius  of  the  Cam- 
pidoglio  (which  only  escaped  the  common  destruction  of  bronze 
monuments  in  Rome  by  the  mistaken  notion  that  it  represented 
Constantine,  the  first  Christian  emperor),  may  well  think  that 
bronze,  ripened  by  time,  is  the  richest  and  noblest  of  all  materials 
for  sculpture.  But  the  effect  of  a  northern  atmosphere,  and  a 
smoky  city,  on  the  surface  of  bronze  Is  simply  to  carbonise  and 
encrust  it.  It  becomes,  in  point  of  fact,  not  distinguishable 
from  cast-iron  or  any  painted  substance.  All  its  lustre  vanishes ; 
and  even  the  venerated  figure  of  Charles  I.,  at  Charing  Cross," 
is  in  truth  as  black  as  a  chimney-sweep.  We  are  convinced, 
therefore,  that  in  our  desire  to  do  honour  to  illustrious  men, 
monuments  of  an  appropriate  character,  whether  of  marble  or 
of  bronze,  may  with  far  greater  propriety  be  placed  in  vaulted 
buildings  than  in  the  open  air.  The  disadvantage  of  this 
system  is,  that  statues  require,  to  produce  their  complete  effect, 
the  full  light  of  the  sun ;  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  conditions  of 
success  in  works  of  art,  in  which  relief  is  an  im|)ortant  element, 
consists  in  the  adaptation  of  the  work  itself  to  the  incidence  of 
light  at  particular  times  and  hours  of  the  day.  A  picture  may 
be  removed  or  turned  from  a  bad  light  to  a  good  one.  But  a 
monument  must  be  so  designed  and  placed  that  light  may 
fall  on  it  in  the  most  advantageous  manner.  The  Greeks  were 
masters  of  this  part  of  their  art,  as  of  every  other;  every 
monument  on  the  Acrojxdis  of  Athens  will  be  found  to  occupy 
its  right  position,  or  rather  every  monument,  from  the  mighty 
Propylaja  down  to  the  smallest  frieze,  was  adapted  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  it  was  to  fill 

Amongst  the  numerous  monuments  which  have  been  raised 
in  our  time,  two  of  the  best  are  the  monument  to  Sir  AValter 
Scott  in  Prince’s  Street,  and  the  monument  to  Pascal  j)laced 
under  the  elegant  and  graceful  tower  of  St.  Jacques,  in  Paris. 
Doubtless,  these  works  derive  an  additional  charm  from  the 
associations  they  awaken.  Scott,  enthroned  in  his  magic  chair, 
surveys  ‘  his  own  romantic  town,’  and  many  of  the  scenes  to 
which  his  muse  has  given  an  imperishable  interest,  whilst  the 
Gothic  structure  above  him  is  itself  consecrated  by  his  genius. 
Pascal  stands  beneath  the  tower,  from  the  top  of  which  he  made 
his  own  experiments  on  the  pendulum,  and  which  has  now,  in 
the  mutations  of  French  society  and  architecture,  become  the 
monument  of  his  fame.  These  may  be  exceptional  instinces ; 
but  they  serve  to  show  what  pleasing  results  are  to  be  obtained 
by  a  judicious  combination  of  sculpture  and  architecture,  where 
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each  would  be  dull  and  lifeless  without  the  other.  They  are 
examples,  too,  of  statues  placed  in  or  under  open  buildings,  an  ex¬ 
pedient  which  protects  them  from  the  direct  action  of  the  weather, 
whilst  it  serves  to  exhibit  them  in  the  most  favourable  light. 

To  speak  of  single  statues  or  monuments  on  a  smaller  scale, 
although  that  is  not  the  subject  to  which  we  designed  princi¬ 
pally  to  direct  these  remarks,  it  is  evident  that  the  nation 
greatly  needs  a  suitable  repository  for  such  memorials.  Nothing 
but  the  want  of  such  a  repository  could  have  induced  the  Deans 
and  Chapters  of  the  Metropolitan  cathedrals  to  turn  those  edifices 
into  museums  of  sculpture,  peopled  with  the  effigies  of  departed 
greatness.  The  great  Abbey  and  the  Dome  of  St.  Paul’s  are 
hallowed  by  the  remains  of  the  illustrious  dead  who  rest  within 
those  walls,  and  the  monuments  raised  there,  when  they  are  of  a 
sepulchral  character,  are  strictly  in  place.  The  proposal  to  make 
the  monument  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  a  mortuary  chapel  in 
St.  Paul’s  is  perfectly  appropriate, if  we  may  dare  to  hope  that  the 
execution  will  answer  to  the  conception.  W estminster  Abbey  con¬ 
tains  no  less  than  sixty-two  recumbent  statues  of  life-size,  some  of 
which — such  as  the  statue  of  Queen  Eleanor — are  of  extreme 
beauty;  the  tombs  of  Henry  VII.  and  his  queen,  by  Torrigiano, 
are  fine  works  in  bronze ;  and  the  recumbent  monuments  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  supposed  to  be  by  Nathaniel 
Stone,  are  characteristic  and  interesting.  But  we  view  with 
difterent  eyes  the  forty-six  portrait  statues,  life  size  or  colossal, 
and  ninety-three  busts  or  medallion  portraits  which  have  been 
crowded  into  this  sacred  edifice.  To  erect  a  statue  of  a  great 
man  in  a  church,  simply  because  other  great  men  are  buried 
there,  is  an  offence  against  good  taste  and  good  feeling.  The 
statue  of  the  late  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  by  Gibson,  in  AVestminster 
Abbey,  is  a  complete  example  of  everything  that  is  most  objec¬ 
tionable  ;  and  with  the  strongest  desire  to  do  honour  to  that 
eminent  statesman,  we  wish  that  his  figure  were  in  any  other 
place  and  in  any  other  costume.  As  far  as  AVestminster  Abbey 
is  concerned,  the  question  is  solved  to  a  great  degree  by  the 
want  of  space  for  more  monuments;  but  from  the  venerable 
and  delightful  associations  connected  with  that  spot,  it  is  much 
to  be  desired  that  some  fitting  extension  should  be  given  to  the 
monuments  in  the  precincts  of  the  Abbey,  by  executing  the 
restoration  of  the  Chapter  House*,  proposed  by  Mr.  Scott  some 

*  In  1250,  says  Matthew  Paris,  ‘  Dominus  Rex  aedificavit  capi- 
‘tulum  incomparabile  ;’  and  no  doubt  the  Chapter  House  of  West¬ 
minster  was,  and  might  again  be,  one  of  the  most  perfect  Gothic 
edifices  in  the  world.  Mr.  Scott  gives  a  sketch  of  the  restoration 
in  his  ‘  Gleanings,’  p.  32. 
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years  ago,  or  by  converting  the  cloisters  into  what  they  strictly 
ought  to  be — the  Campo  Santo  of  the  Royal  Minster  of 
England. 

One  of  the  finest  parts  of  Barry’s  conception  for  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  is  the  skilful  conversion  of  Westminster  Hall, 
the  most  time-honoured  and  august  edifice  in  this  realm,  into 
the  approach  to  the  Chambers  of  the  Legislature.  We  see  no 
reason  that  this  great  Hall  should  not  be  adorned  by  a  certain 
number  of  statues  of  illustrious  statesmen — indeed,  we  think 
that  there  is  no  other  place  so  fit  for  them.  The  light,  which 
is  now  defective,  might  easily  be  improved  by  introducing  plate 
glass  into  the  lower  tier  of  windows,  and  the  effect  of  the  Hall, 
so  decorated,  would  be  one  of  the  grandest  things  in  Europe. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  monuments  which  now  decorate 
the  capitals  and  great  cities  of  Europe  are  of  recent  execution ; 
and  probably  there  has  been  no  period  since  the  Roman  Empire 
in  which  so  many  statues  have  been  erected  as  in  the  last  fifty 
years.  But  the  same  feeling  has  everywhere  invoked  some 
form  of  art,  however  rude,  and  seeks  to  attach  the  perishable 
record  of  frail  humanity  to  some  monument  of  indestructible 
permanence  or  of  commanding  beauty.  The  stones  raised  by 
the  Patriarch  on  spots  hallowed  by  revelations  from  heaven; 
the  nameless  tumulus  which  looks  out  on  the  Northern  Ocean ; 
the  Pyramids,  in  whose  sepulchral  recesses  modern  science  has 
read  the  names  of  forgotten  kings ;  the  granite  obelisk,  whose 
shadow  has  marked  day  by  day  the  passage  of  three  thousand 
years,  like  a  needle  on  the  dial  plate  of  time ;  the  dome-shaped 
tope  which  covers  the  relic-shrine  of  Anuradhapoora,  or  the 
prodigious  Minaret  of  Victory  which  towers  above  the  ruins 
of  Old  Delhi ;  the  sculptured  forms  of  Greece,  which  art 
made  the  counterfeit  of  life,  and  superstition  the  object  of 
idolatry,  until  the  pagan  world  was  peopled  with  a  race  of  ideal 
beings,  exalted  by  the  imagination  of  the  people  and  the  arti¬ 
fices  of  the  priesthood  to  the  rank  of  gods ;  the  stripped  oak, 
on  whose  shattered  branches  the  warrior  hung  the  trophy  of  his 
captive’s  arms ;  the  arch  through  which  the  victorious  ImjKjrator 
led  his  triumph  to  the  Capitol;  the  lone  column  which  he 
encircled  with  his  Dacian  conquests — were  all  different  modes  of 
setting  up  some  beacon  above  the  waters  of  oblivion — were  all 
attempts  to  associate  some  permanent  material  object  with  the 
fame  and  love  clinging  to  a  human  life.  The  pious  veneration 
of  the  Middle  Ages  for  the  memory  of  the  great  and  the  brave 
took  the  form  of  elaborate  tombs, — the  fit  resting  place  of  a 
Christian  knight,  surrounded  by  the  heavenly  patrons  of  his 
faith  and  the  emblems  of  bis  salvation.  In  It^y  the  splendour 
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of  the  arts  almost  eclipsed  their  application  to  the  memory  of  the 
dead,  and  the  marvellous  Chapel  of  the  Medici  is  the  monument 
not  so  much  of  Lorenzo  and  Julian  as  of  Michael  Angelo. 
From  this  stage  the  transition  was  rapid  to  courtly  adulation 
and  allegorical  imagery.  A  monument  loses  its  real  importance 
by  as  much  as  it  departs  from  simplicity,  reality,  and  truth. 
It  is  easy  to  trace  in  any  long  series  of  monuments,  erected 
under  similar  circumstances,  such  as  the  Papal  tombs  in  St. 
Peter’s,  the  progress  or  decline  of  correct  taste  in  the  centuries 
which  have  succeeded  the  erection  of  the  edifice  in  which 
they  stand. 

The  inventory  of  the  public  statues  of  London  is  not  a 
creditable  one.  "VVe  have  fifteen  kings  and  queens,  namely, 
the  grand  statue  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  in  Old  Palace  Yard, 
Elizabeth,  formerly  at  Ludgate,  now  in  front  of  St.  Dunstan’s, 
Charles  I.,  Charles  II.  (supposed  to  be  the  statue  in  Soho 
Square),  James  II.,  the  fine  work  by  Gibbons  behind  White¬ 
hall,  AVilliam  III.  in  St.  James’s  Square,  three  ^Queen  Annes, 
two  figures  of  George  I.,  one  of  George  II.,  two  of  George 
III.,  the  colossal  statue  of  George  IV.  in  Trafalgar  Square,  and 
William  IV. — a  coarse  statue  in  the  approach  to  London  Bridge; 
the  Dukes  of  Cumberland  (the  butcher),  Kent  and  York; 
three  Wellington  statues.  Nelson,  Napier,  and  Havelock; 
Francis,  Duke  of  Bedford,  Fox,  Pitt,  Canning,  Peel,  and  Lord 
George  Bentinck ;  Major  Cartwright,  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and 
Dr.  Jenner.  Statues  of  Stephenson,  Brunei,  and  Lord  Herbert 
arc  in  preparation.  The  list  is  a  lamentable  one ;  it  contains 
not  one  of  the  first  names  which  have  dignified  English  litera¬ 
ture  or  philosophy ;  and  it  shows  that  these  statues  have  for  the 
most  part  been  raised  by  courtly  sycophancy  or  party  enthusiasm 
— not  by  the  deliberate  veneration  of  the  nation  for  its  greatest 
benefactors.  The  present  mania  for  ‘  testimonials  ’  tends  to 
multiply  this  evil,  and  to  raise  statues  to  men  whose  very  names 
will  be  forgotten  in  another  century.  We  have  sometimes 
thought  that  it  would  be  well  if  these  modern  candidates  for 
posthumous  fame  were  subjected  to  the  same  test«  which 
the  Court  of  Rome  applies  to  the  beatification  of  its  saints,  and 
that  no  one  should  be  added  to  the  calendar  of  heroes  and  sages 
until  half  a  century  has  passed  over  his  tomb.  Contemporary 
monuments  are  apt  to  partake  too  much  of  the  zeal  of  adula¬ 
tion  or  the  poignancy  of  personal  regret.  In  some  cases,  in¬ 
deed,  time  and  the  justice  of  posterity  have  8upj)lied  what  was 
neglected  at  the  moment  of  death.  Thus  the  county  of  Salop 
has  recently  raised  a  forcible  and  dignified  statue  of  Lord 
Clive;  and  the  town  of  Grantham  now  boasts  a  statue  of 
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Newton,  which  was  inaugurated  in  September,  1858,  by  Lord 
Brougham,  who  pronounced  one  of  his  most  finished  oratorical 
compositions  on  that  occasion.  Well  might  he  exclaim,  that  it 
was  a  just  subject  of  astonishment  that  to  so  renowned  a  bene¬ 
factor  of  the  w'orld,  exalted  to  the  loftiest  place  by  the  common 
consent  of  all  men,  no  public  monument  should  have  been  raised 
in  his  own  time  or  for  a  century  and  a  half  after  his  death.  The 
statues  of  Newton  in  the  ante-chapel  of  Trinity,  Cambridge,  and 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  arc  appropriate  memorials  of  him  in  the 
College  he  adorned  and  over  the  grave  where  he  lies.  But  the 
genius  of  Newton  ranks  him  with  the  powers  of  the  first  order. 
It  may  be  said  of  him  with  greater  truth  than  of  the  philo¬ 
sophers  of  old,  that  the  universe  itself  is  the  monument  of  his 
fame ;  but  it  is  a  reproach  to  the  nation  that  no  means  should 
have  been  found  to  jdace  more  conspicuously  before  the  eyes  of 
future  generations  that  dignified  form,  that  serene  and  specu¬ 
lative  countenance,  which  so  nobly  distinguish  the  first  of 
England’s  philosophers. 

The  erection  of  equestrian  statues  in  honour  of  sovereigns, 
to  whom,  with  very’  rare  exceptions,  this  distinction  has  been 
confined,  commenced  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  though  one  or  two  of  the  Italian  military  commanders 
of  the  preceding  age  undoubtedly  enjoyed  the  same  privilege  at 
an  earlier  period.  Thus  the  fine,  though  somewhat  archaic, 
statue  by  Donatello,  known  as  the  ‘  Gatta  Melata,’  still  stands 
in  front  of  San  Antonio  of  Padua ;  and  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Colleoni,  designed  by  Verrocchio,  who  has  been  called  the  master 
of  Leonardo,  of  Perugino,  and  of  Raphael,  may  still  be  seen 
at  Venice.  John  of  Bologna  (in  fact,  a  Flemish  artist,  who 
migrated  to  Italy)  produced  the  great  statue  of  Cosmo  I.  for 
the  Piazza  del  Gran  Duca  in  1591,  and  two  other  equestrian 
monuments  in  1604  and  1608.  He  was  the  connecting  link 
between  Michael  Angelo  and  the  sculptors  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Of  existing  modern  equestrian  statues  out  of  Italy, 
that  of  Charles  I.  at  Charing  Cross  is  in  fact  one  of  the 
oldest.  It  was  cast  in  1633  in  a  spot  of  ground  near  the 
church  in  Covent  Garden,  says  Mr.  Cunningham ;  and  not  being 
erected  before  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  was  sold  by 
the  Parliament  to  a  brazier,  named  John  Rivet,  to  be  broken 
up.  This  loyal  artisan,  however,  buried  the  statue,  and  pre¬ 
served  it  till  the  Restoration.  Of  almost  the  same  period  is 
the  equestrian  statue  to  which  we  are  inclined  to  assign  the 
first  rank  in  its  class,  we  mean  that  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain, 
formerly  in  the  Buen  Retiro,  and  now  before  the  Palace  of 
Madrid.  It  was  designed  in  all  its  details  by  Velasquez.  Mr. 
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Ford  called  it  ‘a  solid  Velasquez;’  it  was  cast  at  Florence  by 
Tacca  in  1640;  it  was  poised  on  its  pedestal  by  Galileo.  For 
grace,  spirit,  and  dignity  it  is  without  a  parallel ;  and  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  a  critic  of  the  equestrian  order  in  his  day,  pro¬ 
nounced  it  to  be  *  absolutely  the  best  horseman  in  Spain.’ 

The  bronze  horse  on  the  Pont  Neuf,  which  had  the  honour 
of  carrying  King  Henry  IV.  of  France  for  nearly  two  cen¬ 
turies,  was  originally  cast  by  John  of  Bologna  for  Ferdinand, 
Duke  of  Tuscany.  His  successor,  Cosmo  II.,  presented  it  to 
^lary  of  Mcdicis ;  the  animal  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Normandy,  and  remained  some  time  in  salt  water;  but  he 
reached  Paris  at  last  in  INIay,  1614.  Some  years  later  Henry 
IV.  was  seated  on  his  back  by  a  French  artist:  but  in  1792 
the  King  and  his  charger  shared  the  fate  of  his  successors,  and 
were  melted  down  in  the  artillery  of  the  French  Revolution. 

AVhen  the  Earl  of  Portland  was  sent  by  William  III.  on  his 
embassy  to  Paris  in  1698,  he  was  accompanied  by  Dr.  Martin 
Lister,  an  accomplished  physician,  whose  account  of  the  ‘  mag- 
*  nificeut  and  noble  city  of  Paris,’  at  that  time,  is  full  of 
interest.  We  shall  make  no  apology  for  introducing  some  of 
his  quaint  observations,  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
subject  before  us. 

*  There  are  an  infinite  number  of  busto’s  of  the  grand  monarch 
everywhere  put  up  by  the  common  people  ;  but  the  noble  statues  are 
but  few,  considering  the  obsequious  humour  and  capacity  of  the 
people  to  perform.  That  in  the  Place  Victoire  is  a  foot  in  brass,  all 
over  gilt,  with  Victoire  —  that  is  a  vast-winged  woman  close  behind 
his  back,  holding  forth  a  laurel  crown  over  the  king’s  head,  with  one 
foot  upon  a  globe.  There  are  great  exceptions  taken  at  the  gilding 
by  artists ;  and  indeed  the  shining  seems  to  spoil  the  features  and 
give  I  know  not  what  confusion ;  it  had  better  have  been  all  of  gold 
brassed  over  ;  which  would  have  given  it’s  true  lights  and  shadows, 
and  suflFered  the  eye  to  judge  of  the  proportions.  But  that  which  I 
like  not  in  this,  is  the  great  woman  perpetually  at  the  king’s  back  ; 
which  is  a  sort  of  embarras,  and  instead  of  giving  victory,  seems  to 
tire  him  with  her  company.  The  Roman  Victory  was  a  little  puppit 
in  the  emperor’s  hand,  which  he  could  dispose  of  at  pleasure.  This 
woman  is  enough  to  give  a  man  a  surfeit.  The  other  are  statues  of 
three  of  the  last  kings  of  France,  in  brass,  a  horseback. 

‘  That  on  the  Pont-Neuf  is  of  Henry  IV.  in  his  armour,  bare¬ 
headed,  and  habited  as  the  mode  of  that  time  was. 

‘  ‘  The  other  of  Louis  XIII.  in  the  Palace  Royal,  armed  also  after 

the  mode  of  the  age,  and  his  plume  of  feathers  on  his  head-piece. 

‘  The  third  is  of  this  present  King  Louis  XIV.,  and  designed  for 
the  Place  Vendosme.  This  colossus  of  brass  is  yet  in  the  very  place 
where  it  was  cast ;  it  is  surprisingly  great,  being  22  feet  high,  the 
feet  of  the  king  26  inches  in  length,  and  all  the  proportions  of  him 
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nnd  the  horse  suitable.  There  was  100,000  pounds  weight  of  metal 
melted,  but  it  took  not  up  above  80,000  pounds  ;  it  was  all  cast  nt 
once,  horse  and  man.  Monsieur  Girardon  told  me  he  wrought  dili¬ 
gently,  and  with  almost  daily  application,  at  the  model  eight  years, 
and  there  were  two  years  more  spent  in  the  moulding  and  furnaces, 
and  casting  of  it.  The  king  is  in  the  habit  of  a  Roman  emperor, 
without  stirrups  or  saddle,  and  on  his  head  a  French  large  periwig 
a-la-mode.  Whence  this  great  liberty  of  sculpture  arises,  I  am  much 
to  seek. 

‘  It  is  true  that  in  building  precisely  to  follow  the  ancient  manner 
and  simplicity  is  very  commendable,  because  all  those  orders  were 
founded  upon  good  principles  in  mathematics :  but  the  cloathing  of 
an  emperor  was  no  more  than  the  weak  fancy  of  the  people.  For 
Louis  le  Grand  to  be  thus  dressed  up  at  the  head  of  his  array  now-a- 
days  would  be  very  comical.  What  need  other  emblems,  when  truth 
may  be  had ;  as  though  the  present  age  need  be  ashamed  of  their 
modes,  or  that  the  Statua  E<iuestris  of  Henry  IV.  or  Louis  XIII. 
were  the  less  to  be  valued  for  being  done  in  the  true  dress  of  their 
times.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  effect  of  mistaken  flattery ;  but  if 
regarded  only  as  a  piece  of  mere  art,  it  is,  methinks,  very  unbecom¬ 
ing,  and  has  no  graceful  air  with  it. 

‘  I  remember  I  was  once  at  the  levee  of  King  Charles  II.  when 
three  models  were  brought  him  to  choose  one  of,  in  order  to  make 
his  statue  for  the  Court  at  Windsor ;  he  chose  the  Roman  emperor's 
dress,  and  caused  it  also  to  be  executed  in  that  other  erected  for  him 
in  the  Old  Exchange  in  London.  The  like  is  of  King  James  in 
W'hitehall,  and  at  Chelsea  College,  our  invalids.  Now  I  appeal  to  all 
mankind,  whether  in  representing  a  living  prince  now-a-days  these 
naked  arms  and  legs  are  decent,  and  whether  there  is  not  a  barbarity 
very  displeasing  in  it  ?  The  father  of  these  two  Kings,  Charles  I., 
was  the  prince  of  this  age  of  the  best  relish,  and  of  a  sound  judgment, 
particularly  in  painting,  sculpture,  architecture  by  sea  and  land  — 
witness  the  vast  sums  of  money  he  bestowed  upon  Reubens  and  his 
disciple,  Vandyke.  Also  the  great  esteem  he  had  for  the  incom¬ 
parable  Inigo  Jones,  who  was  the  first  Englishman  in  this  age  that 
understood  building.  I  heard  M.  Auzout  say,  wdien  he  had  viewed 
the  banqueting-house  at  Whitehall,  that  it  was  preferable  to  all  the 
buildings  on  this  side  the  Alps;  and  I  ought  to  l)elieve  him,  he 
having  studied  Vitruvius  more  than  forty  years  together,  and  much 
upon  the  place  at  Rome.  Also  the  ship  the  “  Sovereign,”  which  was 
truly  the  noblest  floating  castle  that  ever  swam  the  sea.  Yet  after 
all  this,  that  king  had  a  statua  equestris  of  himself  erected  now  at 
Charing  Cross,  cast  in  the  full  habit  of  his  own  time,  and  which  I 
think  may  compare  with  the  best  of  that  sort  at  Paris.’ 

The  city  of  Paris,  in  our  time,  has  certainly  lost  none  of  the 
magnificence  which  amazed  the  inquiring  gentlemen  of  Lord 
Portland’s  suite ;  yet  it  is  probable  that  not  one  of  the  monu¬ 
ments  that  arrested  their  attention  is  now  standing.  The 
original  statue  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  the  Place  des  Victoires, 
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described  by  Dr.  Lister,  was  erected  by  the  loyal  enthusiasm  of 
the  Due  de  la  Feuillade.  It  represented  the  King  on  foot,  in  gilt 
bronze,  with  four  slaves  in  chains  at  the  corner  of  the  pedestal. 
This  monument  led  to  the  introduction  of  street  lanterns,  four 
of  which  were  kept  alight  all  night  round  the  statue,  to  the 
extreme  delight  of  the  Parisians.  An  epigram  was  launched 
on  the  subject  — 

*  La  Feuillade,  saudis,  je  crois  que  to  me  bemes, 

De  mettre  le  soleil  entre  quatre  lanternes 

and,  in  consequence  of  this  squib,  the  lanterns  were,  it  is  said, 
extinguished,  and  the  Soleil  left  to  shine  by  itself.  In  1792 
the  whole  monument  was  destroyed  —  the  more  readily,  as  the 
mob  took  the  allegorical  slaves  which  surrounded  it  to  be 
emblems  of  their  own  servitude.  Bonaparte  designed  to  erect  a 
monument  on  the  spot  to  Desaix  and  Klcber,  who  were  killed 
on  the  same  day — tlie  one  at  ISIarengo,  the  other  at  Heliojwlis ; 
and  a  statue  of  Desaix,  in  bronze,  18  feet  high,  was  actually 
placed  there.  He  disappeared  in  1815,  and  the  Grand  Mon- 
arque  was  restored,  on  a  galloping  horse,  by  Baron  Bosio,  in 
1822.  ‘Dans  I’espace  d’un  siecle,’ says  a  popular  writer, ‘la 
‘  Place  des  Victoires  a  vu  cinq  monuments  paraitre  et  dis- 
‘  paraitre,  ombres  chinoises  des  idees  et  des  passions  du  moment. 

‘  Dans  cet  espace  resserre,  il  y  a  toute  I’histoire  de  France 
‘  depuis  Louis  XIV.  Chaque  gouvernement,  chaque  faction 
‘  dominante  a  imprime  sur  le  sable  de  cette  place,  la  trace  de 
‘  son  pied,  effacee  le  lendemain.  II  ne  faut  pas  plus  de  quatre 
‘  metres  carres,  pour  contenir  I’histoire  en  relief  d’une  nation.’  * 

The  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV.  which  originally  orna¬ 
mented  the  Place  Vendome  perished  in  the  Revolution,  and  was 
succeeded  by  that  incomparable  column  which  is  the  monu¬ 
mental  impersonation  of  Napoleon  and  the  Empire.  No  example 
conveys  with  equal  force  the  living  power  of  a  great  monument. 
The  allies  had,  in  1815,  removed  the  imperial  statue,  but  no 
other  could  be  placed  there.  Pratfulgehat  Imperator,  ex  ipso 
quod  effigies  ejus  non  visebatur.  Louis-Philippe,  with  a  generous 
but  ill-judging  deference  to  popular  feeling,  restored  the  Em¬ 
peror  to  his  column,  and  his  remains  to  the  Invalides  —  acts 
which,  as  we  now  read  them,  prefigured  the  restoration  of  his 
nephew  to  the  throne.  The  Column  of  the  Place  Vendome  is 
no  doubt  a  copy — we  may  almost  say  an  enlarged  reproduction 
—  of  Trajan’s  Column  at  Rome.  It  lays  no  claim  to  originality ; 
but  the  beauty  and  costliness  of  the  material  (bronze  taken  in 
war);  the  grandeur  of  the  scale f;  the  animation  of  the  bas- 

*  Lurine,  ‘  Les  Hues  de  Paris,’  vol.  ii.  p.  280. 

t  The  French  column  is  135  ft.  in  height ;  Tnajan’s  Column,  97  ft. 
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reliefs,  which  are  the  chronicle  of  a  campaign ;  its  position  in 
Mansard’s  magnificent  square,  intersected  by  two  of  the  finest 
streets  in  Europe;  and  the  intense  historical  associations  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  make  it,  in  our  eyes,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  effective  monuments  in  the  world. 

We  have  been  reduced  in  this  country,  on  several  occasions, 
to  adopt  a  column  or  pillar  as  the  fittest,  or  rather  as  the  least 
objectionable,  form  of  a  public  monument,  but  with  very  diffe¬ 
rent  results.  To  say  generally  that  a  column  is  the  worst  and 
most  unmeaning  object  that  can  be  erected  for  this  purpose,  would 
be  apparently  at  variance  with  the  unqualified  admiration  we 
profess  for  the  Column  of  the  Place  Vendome.  But  from  its 
design  and  position,  that  column  differs  materially  in  character, 
and  certainly  in  effect,  from  every  other  work  of  the  same  kind. 
There  is  something  displeasing  in  an  enlarged  pillar,  supporting 
nothing ;  and  this  clumsy  effect  is  commonly  increased  by  the 
massive  abacus,  on  which  a  gallery  and  railing  are  placed,  the 
gallery  itself  being  surmounted  by  a  cage,  which  destroys  wiiat- 
ever  grace  of  outline  such  a  structure  may  have  possessed.  The 
London  Monument  on  Fish  Street  Hill  is  the  best  we  have 
of  its  class.  The  proportions  w’ere  designed  by  Wren ;  the 
height  is  202  feet,  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  pedestal  arc  striking, 
and  the  effect  of  the  whole  would  be  imposing  if  it  stood  in 
a  suitable  position.  But  it  is  characteristic  of  the  untoward 
fate  of  our  public  monuments,  that  this  pillar,  the  chief  merit 
of  which  is  its  elevation  and  grace,  should  stand  below  the 
level  of  the  adjacent  streets,  and  be  partly  buried  in  a  pit 
which  excludes  it  from  view  and  destroys  its  proportions;  if 
the  houses  between  the  Monument  and  the  Thames  could  be 
removed,  the  column  seen  from  the  river  would  become  a  very 
beautiful  object  —  surrounded  as  it  now  is,  it  cannot  be  seen  at 
all.  Two  of  the  most  important  monuments  which  have  been 
raised  in  London  by  private  subscription,  are  the  pillar  of  the 
Duke  of  York  and  the  Nelson  Column  in  Trafalgar  Square. 
Both  are  well  placed,  and  the  first-named  work,  with  the  statue 
of  the  Duke  by  Sir  R.  Westmacott,  though  ugly  is  not  inap¬ 
propriate.  Its  elevation  is  increased  by  a  handsome  flight 
of  steps  and  a  base  raised  above  the  park.  We  cannot  say 
as  much  for  the  column  of  Lord  Nelson,  which,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  was  the  last  resource  of  a  distracted  committee.  A 
column  crowned  by  an  elaborate  capital,  and  surmounted  by  a 
gigantic  figure,  is  at  best  a  questionable  homage  to  a  British 
Admiral ;  and  on  this  occasion,  as  on  some  others,  a  great 
opportunity  was  lost  for  ornamenting  in  a  suitable  manner  the 
site  which  the  late  Sir  R.  Peel  rather  hyperbolically  described 
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as  ‘  the  finest  in  Europe.’  IMonuments  have  been  placed  there 
without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  general  character  of  the 
site  or  to  each  other.  George  IV.,  on  Sir  Thomas  Munro’s 
horse,  occupies  one  pedestal;  the  corresponding  pedestal  is 
empty.  The  fountains  are  mean,  and  their  appearance  is  ren¬ 
dered  more  absurd  and  contemptible  by  the  pillar  which  towers 
above  them.  Not  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  harmony 
and  proportion  to  the  whole.  With  reference  to  the  Nelson 
Column,  it  may  deserve  remark  that  the  cost  of  it  was  33,000/.; 
and  it  is  not  very  creditable  to  our  patriotic  enthusiasm  that 
the  voluntary  contributions  were  indequate  to  complete  the 
work,  although  they  were  augmented  by  the  munificence  of 
a  foreign  sovereign ;  and  that  Parliament  had  to  assist  in  the 
completion  of  it.  We  await  with  great  interest  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer’s  long-promised  lions,  which  are 
to  adorn  the  base  of  this  pillar,  and  may  be  expected  to  add 
greatly  to  its  effect.  One  of  the  chief  defects  of  a  columnar 
monument  is  that  it  is  generally  a  more  pleasing  and  in¬ 
teresting  object  at  a  distance  than  near;  and  on  the  spot 
where  it  is  erected  it  cannot  be  viewed  at  all.  This  ob¬ 
jection  may  be  removed  by  giving  more  ornament  and  effect 
to  the  base,  Avhich  is  the  intention  of  the  bas-reliefs  and  the 
lions  below  the  Nelson  Pillar.  Nevertheless,  we  hold  that,  with 
all  these  additions,  an  isolated  column  is  rarely  adapted  for 
monumental  use  in  cities.  If  it  be  used  at  all,  it  is  nowhere 
more  in  place  than  as  a  seamark  on  the  coast,  destined  to  com¬ 
memorate  some  naval  hero  or  some  maritime  achievement. 
The  Nelson  monument  at  Yarmouth,  Napoleon’s  Boulogne 
pillar,  and,  on  a  small  scale,  the  Bellot  obelisk  at  Greenwich,  and 
the  Fulton  monument  on  the  Clyde,  are  successful,  because 
they  are  appropriate  and  intelligible,  —  they  catch  the  eye 
of  the  passing  mariner,  and  bring  to  mind  from  afar  off 
the  man  or  the  deed  they  were  designed  to  commemorate. 
The  effect  of  a  column  or  a  lighthouse  on  the  sea-coast, 
or  on  a  cliff  commanding  the  sea,  is  incalculably  increased 
by  the  contrast  between  the  aspiring  vertical  lines  of  the 
monument  and  the  illimitable  horizontal  lines  of  the  ocean :  the 
eye  is  agreeably  affected  by  this  contrast,  even  though  the  mind 
may  not  analyse  the  cause  of  the  pleasure  which  the  eye  conveys 
to  it.  It  is  the  business  of  the  true  artist  to  produce  these 
effects,  although  nine-tenths  of  the  spectators  who  see  them  do 
not  apprehend  in  what  they  consist.  There  is  no  column  in 
the  world  more  impressive  than  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse, 
precisely  because  it  carries  this  j)rinciple  to  its  extreme 
limit.  We  shall  see,  in  speaking  of  the  Egyptian  Needles, 
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that  the  effect  they  produced  was  partly  owing  to  the  extreme 
flatness  of  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  In  the  crowded  streets  or 
squares  of  a  city,  on  the  contrary,  monuments  are  seldom  seen 
from  a  distance,  and  they  are  confused  with  tall  chimneys  and 
other  perpendicular  lines;  for  example,  the  statue  of  King 
Charles  on  his  horse,  at  Charing  Cross,  strikes  the  spectator  far 
more  readily  than  the  statue  of  Nelson  just  behind  it,  but  200 
feet  from  the  groutfd,  and  only  to  be  seen  at  a  very  obtuse 
angle  of  sight.  The  same  princi()le  explains  the  fact  that  so 
many  objects  and  monuments  excite  interest  and  admiration  at 
a  distance,  which  they  lose  on  a  nearer  approach  to  them. 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  monumental  columns,  this 
may  be  the  fitting  place  to  notice  one  of  great  importance  and 
celebrity  —  we  mean  the  monolithic  Alexander  monument  at 
St.  Petersburg.  This  great  work  is  frequently  spoken  of  as 
an  obelisk  ;  but  it  is  described  by  ^Ir.  Kohl  as  — 

‘  A  round  column  of  mottled  red  granite,  15  feet  in  diameter — the 
greatest  monolith  of  modem  times.  It  is  about  84  feet  in  height, 
and,  with  the  angel  on  the  summit  and  the  cubic  block  that  supports 
it,  154  feet.  The  eye  is  delighted  with  tlie  slender  form  of  this 
giant :  it  is  highly  polished  and  reflects  the  outlines  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  buildings  in  its  cylindrical  mirror.  In  any  other  city  its 
enormous  size  would  make  a  greater  impression  ;  here  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  where  the  eye  expands  with  the  vast  surrounding  spaces,  it  is 
seen  under  a  smaller  angle  of  vision. 

‘  It  is  incomprehensible  why  the  crown  of  the  pillar  has  been  made 
so  wide  and  heavy.  It  extends  so  far  over  the  shaft  that  the  angel 
M’itl>  tlie  cross  is  not  seen  from  beneath,  and  to  look  at  it  properly  one 
must  ascend  the  second  story  of  the  palace,  or  go  to  the  distance  of 
a  verst  on  the  Admiralty  Platz  to  observe  it  thence  with  a  telescope, 
'file  worst  of  all  is  that  already  an  abominable  worm  is  gnawing  at 
this  beautiful  monolith,  and  it  has  already  received  a  very  sad  and 
ofli’en.sive  rent  towards  the  middle.  It  may  be  that  the  stone  was  at 
first  badly  chosen,  or  that  the  cohl  at  St.  Petersburg  will  not 
tolerate  such  monuments  of  human  art ;  but  a  fruitless  attempt  has 
been  made  to  conceal  it  by  a  sort  of  cement  composed  of  granite 
fragments.’  {Kohls  Russia.) 

The  real  importance  of  this  pillar  consists  in  its  being  the 
larg'  -t  single  block  excavated  in  modern  times,  though,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  it  is  at  least  twenty  feet  shorter  than  the 
noblest  of  the  Egyptian  obelisks  in  Rome.  The  story  goes  that 
the  Emperor  had  ordered  a  block  of  granite  to  be  procured  in 
Finland  eighty  feet  long :  that  being  supposed  to  be  the  maximum 
length  which  could  be  obtained,  trans[)orted,  and  erected.  They 
found  one  110  feet  long,  but  in  the  spirit  of  Oriental  obedience  the 
clerk  of  the  works  ordered  the  extra  thirty  feet  to  be  chopped 
off,  in  deference  to  the  imperial  commands. 
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Having  thus  reached  St.  Petersburg,  some  notice  is  due  to 
Falconnet’s  monument  of  the  Tzar  Peter,  erected  by  Catherine 
in  the  last  century.  This  celebrated  statue  owes  its  renown  • 
partly  to  the  bold  conception  of  the  artist  who  removed  a 
granite  rock  to  serve  for  its  pedestal  from  Lacta  in  Finland  — 
four  miles  from  the  capital  —  to  the  palace-covered  morass  which 
is  now  the  centre  of  the  Russian  empire.  The  position  of  the 
horse  on  the  verge  of  this  shattered  boulder,  and  the  free  bear¬ 
ing  of  the  Tzar  in  his  national  costume  are  highly  eft’ective,  but 
the  character  of  the  piece  is  impaired  by  the  introduction  of  a 
snake  at  the  feet  of  the  imperial  charger — a  paltry  incident  not 
worthy  to  figure  in  so  important  a  work.  This  statue  also  owes 
something  of  its  effect  to  its  position  at  the  end  of  the  Isaac 
bridge — a  flat  bridge  of  adequate  length  being  of  great  assist¬ 
ance  to  a  group  or  monument  erected  at  its  extremity  —  yet 
from  the  vast  extent  of  the  Admiralty  Square,  and  the  actual 
proportion  of  the  pedestal,  the  work  itself  has  not  a  colossal 
appearance.  The  statue  of  the  Tzar  is  11  fffet  high,  and 
his  horse  17  feet:  but  the  rock  pedestal  is  only  14  feet  high, 
20  feet  broad,  and  35  feet  long.  Its  weight  is  said  to  be 
1500  tons,  and  the  removal  of  this  mass  on  rollers  for  four  miles 
over  a  swamp,  was  considered  a  miracle  of  engineering  skill. 

We  do  not  propose  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  great  monu¬ 
mental  groups  which  have  been  erected  in  the  last  few  years  in 
some  of  the  great  capitals  of  Europe,  among  which  Rauch’s 
monument  to  Frederic  the  Great  and  his  generals  at  Berlin,  and 
Marochetti’s  monument  at  Turin  to  Charles  Albert  and  the 
soldiers  of  Italian  independence,  deserve  the  first  rank.  Both 
are  essentially  military  monuments,  marked  by  a  faithful  and 
laudable  adherence  to  the  costume  of  the  time  ;  but  the  dispro¬ 
portion  of  size  between  Frederic  and  his  generals  in  the  Berlin 
monument,  produces  an  unpleasant  effect :  and  we  are  not  sure 
that  these  groups,  mingled  with  real  and  allegorical  persons,  are 
capable  of  as  much  grandeur  and  dignity  as  a  single  figure. 
In  this  respect  the  romantic  and  graceful  statue  of  Emmanuel 
Philibert  at  Turin,  which  is  one  of  Marochetti’s  earliest 
works,  remains  without  a  rival.  It  has  been  no  common  good 
fortune  to  that  great  artist  that  as  he  began  his  career  by  a 
statue  representing  one  of  the  founders  of  the  glory  of  the 
house  of  Savoy  in  the  act  of  sheathing  his  victorious  sword  and 
giving  peace  to  his  dominions,  so  he  has  crowned  that  career  by 
his  great  monument  in  honour  of  Charles  Albert  in  the  act  of 
drawing  his  sword,  soon  to  become  the  sceptre  of  Italy. 

In  works  of  this  class  the  clement  of  sculpture  necessarily 
predominates,  and  their  success  depends  on  those  qualities  of 
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expression  and  life,  which  the  sculptor,  in  a  moment  of  happy 
inspiration,  may  impart  to  the  clay,  the  marble,  or  the  bronze. 
These  are  conceptions  w’hich  no  mere  method  can  realise  —  they 
demand  the  fiery  touch  of  genius :  and  even  those  wlio  are  most 
versed  in  the  resources  of  art  cannot  reproduce  them  at  pleasure. 
Monuments  in  which  the  architectural  element  predominates  are, 
on  the  contrary,  more  entirely  within  the  control  of  scientific 
combination,  and  if  a  work  on  the’ largest  scal6.be  contemplated 
for  a  national  purpose,  or  for  the  ornament  of  a  great  capital,  it 
must  assume  in  some  degree  an  architectural  character.  Of  the 
innumerable  bronze  statues  of  antiquity  very  few  remain  — 
these  works  having  been  sacrificed  for  the  value  of  the  material ; 
of  the  countless  marble  statues  which  thronged  the  temples  of 
Greece  and  the  courts  of  Rome,  none  are  to  be  seen  in  their 
proi)er  sites  —  those  which  survive  arc  gathered  into  museums 
which  are  the  dormitories  of  genius.  The  pyramids,  the 
columns,  the  obelisks,  and  even  some  of  the  temples,  have  proved 
more  enduring  monuments;  and  the  simpler  the  work,  the 
greater  the  chance  of  its  duration.  The  site  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  will  be  marked  to  all  succeeding  ages,  not  by  the 
Belgic  lion,  but  by  the  gigantic  mound  which  crowns  that 
dreadful  ridge :  and  when  the  Polish  nation  wished  to  raise  a 
monument  to  their  Kosciusko,  which  despotism  itself  could  not 
destroy,  they  piled  an  earthwork  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cracow,  to  which  every  citizen  contributed  his  eager  and  affec¬ 
tionate  toil.  Such  monuments  partake,  no  doubt,  of  a  barbarous 
character,  and  owe  nothing  to  the  grace  of  art ;  but  the^  may 
be  the  imi)erishable  symbols  of  a  great  idea,  and  stand  like  the 
foundations  of  the  globe. 

Four  classes  of  monuments  yet  remain  to  be  mentioned, 
which  deserve,  w'e  think,  more  attention  than  they  have  met 
w’ith  in  modern  times  —  we  mean  the  Cross,  the  Fountain,  and 
the  Arch,  considered  as  commemorative  structures:  to  these 
must  be  added  the  Obelisk,  with  which  we  shall  conclude  these 
observations. 

The  Cross  is  the  earliest  and  the  most  national  of  our  public 
monuments.  It  dates  from  the  first  traditions  of  our  island  his¬ 
tory  in  the  *  Suenos  stone’  near  Forres,  and  the  curious  monu¬ 
ments  which  have  been  ably  reproduced  by  the  care  of  the 
Spalding  Club  in  the  ‘  Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland.’  Four 
crosses  still  stand  on  the  consecrated  shores  of  Iona,  where  it  is 
reported  that  360  of  these  venerable  monuments  once  marked 
spots  dear  to  piety  and  affection.  The  large  Iona  cross  in 
front  of  the  cathedral  is  a  monolith  column  of  the  hardest 
whin  rock,  14  feet  high,  18  inches  broad,  and  6  inches 
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thick.  It  is  fixed  in  n  pedestal  formed  out  of  a  massive 
block  of  red  granite  about  3  feet  high.  ‘The  labour  and 
‘  art,’  says  jSIr.  Graham  *,  ‘  of  quarrying  such  a  column,  of 

*  transporting  it  to  the  island,  and  of  carving  and  erecting  it 

*  when  it  was  brought,  are  circumstances  really  astonishing  when 

*  one  considers  how  inadequate  the  power  and  the  skill  of  this 

*  part  of  the  country  would  now  be  to  such  a  work.’  It  would 
seem  that  the  practice  of  erecting  these  crosses  lasted  in  Iona 
down  to  the  Reformation,  for  that  of  Abbot  Mackinnon,  still 
standing,  bears  date  as  late  as  1489.  For  monuments  on  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  scale,  connected  with  the  memory  of  the  dead 
or  with  ecclesiastical  associations,  we  know  of  nothing  compar¬ 
able  in  effect  to  these  crosses,  and  their  monolithic  character  gives 
them  importance  and  extreme  durability.  But  under  the  deno¬ 
mination  ‘  cross  ’  we  include  not  only  these  primajval  monuments 
of  a  rude  antiquity,  but  some  of  the  most  exquisite  remains 
(alas !  too  few)  of  Gothic  architecture.  Most  of  the  cathedrals 
had  their  *  cross  ’  in  the  precincts  of  the  chapter-house :  thus 
Paul’s  Cross  was  the  scene  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  debates 
of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Reformation,  and  also  the  Forum  of 
the  citizens  of  London  —  though  indeed  Paul’s  Cross  had  no 
claims  to  monumental  beauty,  if,  as  Strype  states,  it  was  merely 
‘  a  pulpit  cross  of  timber,  mounted  upon  steps  of  stone,  and 

*  covered  with  lead.’ 

These  mediasval  crosses  had  not  necessarily  an  ecclesiastical 
character.  The  Cross  of  Coventry,  which  was  the  most  elegant 
and  splendid  fabric  of  the  kind  in  England,  was  built  in  1541 
by  a  bequest  from  Sir  William  Hollies  to  the  city  for  muni¬ 
cipal  ornament.  It  was  of  a  hexagonal  shape,  57  feet 
high  and  42  in  circumference,  decorated  with  the  most 
elaborate  tracery  of  the  time  :  unhappily  it  was  taken  down  by 
an  *  improving  ’  corporation  in  1776.  The  crosses  of  Cheddar, 
Malmesbury,  and  Chichester  arc  small  roofed  buildings  of  the 
form  which  may  also  be  seen  in  the  curious,  though  not  very 
pleasing.  Royal  Cross  of  Aberdeen.f 

The  crosses  which  marked  the  transport  of  the  body  of  Queen 
Eleanor  from  Hcrdeby  in  Lincolnshire  to  AVestminster,  have 
all  but  disappeared :  that  which  occupied  the  w’ell-known  site  in 

*  Antiquities  of  Iona,  p.  22. 

f  The  reader  interested  in  this  subject  will  find  an  ‘  Essay  on 
‘  Ancient  Stone  Crosses  ’  of  considerable  interest,  though  by  no 
means  complete,  in  ‘  Britton’s  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain,’  vol.  i. 
No.  IV.  Mr.  Petrie’s  work  on  the  ‘  Round  Towers  of  Ireland  ’  contains 
the  best  notice  we  have  seen  on  the  ancient  stone  crosses  of  that 
island. 
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the  village  of  Charing  (supposed  by  some  to  be  derived  from 
chere  Reyne),  still  lives  in  the  name  of  the  busiest  thoroughfare 
of  western  London.  The  crosses  of  Geddington  and  Northamp¬ 
ton  (the  Queen’s  Cross)  are  preserved,  and  the  cross  of  Waltham, 
erected  on  the  same  melanclioly  occasion  by  the  piety  of  Edward 
I.,  has  recently  been  most  skilfully  restored.  It  is  a  hexagon, 
each  side  of  the  lower  story  divided  into  two  arches,  charged 
with  the  arms  of  England,  Castile,  Leon,  and  Ponthieu :  the 
purfled  hnials  of  the  second  story  cover  twelve  open  taber¬ 
nacles,  intersected  by  pillars,  the  niches  being  filled  by  appro¬ 
priate  figures;  and  the  third  story  rises  in  solid  masonry  to 
support  the  shaft  of  a  plain  cross  on  the  summit.  In  our  judg¬ 
ment,  no  monument  designed  to  commemorate  the  dead,  can  be 
more  touching  and  appropriate  than  this.  It  admits  of  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  sculpture,  it  admits  of  inscriptions ;  and  provided 
it  be  suitably  placed,  as,  for  example,  in  the  quadrangle  of  a 
college  or  a  cathedral  close,  it  may  unite  all  the  conditions  of  a 
Christian  and  English  monument.  Indeed  the  example  of  the 
Scott  monument  at  Edinburgh,  which  is  in  fact  one  of  these 
crosses,  show's  that  it  may  be  placed  without  impropriety  even  in 
the  thoroughfares  of  a  great  city,  which  has  in  other  respects 
nothing  of  the  media!  val  ch.aracter.  We  confess  that  we 
regret  that  the  monument  erected  at  Scutari,  by  order  of  Her 
M.ajesty,  to  record  the  gallant  endurance  of  the  British  army  in 
the  Crimean  war,  did  not  assume  the  shape  of  one  of  these 
eminently  n.ational  structures,  endeared  to  us  by  historical  tradi¬ 
tion  and  religious  associations,  in  place  of  the  obelisk  of  Cornish 
granite  which  has  been  placed  there. 

Some  years  ago  the  present  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  who  was  then 
a  canon  of  Westminster,  proposed  the  execution  of  a  monument 
to  Caxton,  near  the  Almonry,  Westminster, —  that  being  the 
spot  where  the  first  English  printing-press  had  been  worked. 
The  proposal  was  well  received  and  supported  by  a  small  number 
of  accomplished  persons,  who  felt  the  fitness  and  grace  of  such  a 
memorial ;  but  it  did  not  excite  much  public  interest,  and,  for 
want  of  funds,  it  fell  to  the  ground.  AV'e  now  advert  to  it  for  the 
purpose  of  noticing  the  very  appropriate  character  which  Dr. 
Mihnan  had  wished  to  give  to  this  monument.  He  suggested 
that  an  ever-flowing”  fountain,  combined  with  a  statue  of  the 
first  English  printer,  would  be  no  inapt  symbol  of  the  spring 
opened  by  the  printing-press  to  the  knowledge  and  improvement 
of  mankind.  No  doubt  the  introduction  of  fountains,  in  itself 
a  desirable  and  refreshing  thing  in  large  cities,  might,  with 
excellent  effect,  be  combined  with  monuments:  thus  the  French 
have  erected  a  striking  fountain-monument  to  ^loliere,  and 
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many  other  examples  might  be  cited  in  Rome  and  elsewhere  of 
fountains  which  have  a  monumental  character.  In  their  way, 
though  they  are  for  the  most  part  unpretending  and  diminutive, 
many  of  the  drinking-fountains  lately  introduced  in  London, 
and  several  other  large  towns,  deserve  to  be  noticed  among  our 
public  monuments.  They  are  in  every  way  grateful.  They 
offer  a  simple  refreshment,  which  often  diverts  the  hot  and 
weary  labourer  from  the  gin-shop.  They  mark  a  kindly  feel¬ 
ing  towards  the  humbler  classes  by  giving  to  every  man  ‘a 
‘  cup  of  cold  water ;  ’  and  as  specimens  of  art,  many  of  these 
little  works  are  very  pleasing  additions  to  our  street  architecture. 
They  serve  to  show  how  much  more  might  be  done  with  the 
introduction  of  a  conduit  of  running  water,  when  a  more  impor¬ 
tant  monument  is  contemplated  and  more  ample  funds  are 
forthcoming.  No  capital  in  Europe  is  so  well  provided  with 
water  as  London  in  the  mains  underground,  or  so  little  beau¬ 
tified  with  the  freshness  of  streams  above  ground.  A  fountain 
on  an  imposing  scale  is  still  wanting  to  the  metropolis,  and,  as 
far  as  we  know,  there  is  not  a  town  in  the  United  Kingdom 
which  can  boast  of  a  good  one ;  yet  fountains  may  well  be 
ranked  amongst  the  most  pleasing  and  useful  of  public  monu¬ 
ments. 

Among  the  Romans  no  kind  of  monument  to  great  men  was 
more  national  or  more  permanent  than  the  triumphal  Arch.  It 
has,  no  doubt,  been  said  that  the  architecture  of  many  of  these 
structures  is  heavy  and  confused,  and  that  their  position  in 
j)laccs  where  there  is  scarcely  a  pretext  for  passing  through 
tliem  may  render  them  tasteless  and  absurd.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  offer  remarkable  opportunities  for  every  sort  of 
architectural  expression  ;  they  are  capable  of  extreme  diversity 
of  treatment;  they  may,  with  propriety,  be  decorated  with 
statues,  bas-reliefs,  friezes,  inscriptions  and,  if  of  a  mediaeval 
character,  with  heraldic  ornaments.  If  judiciously  placed,  they 
naturally  fall  into  the  lines  of  communication  and  of  the 
adjacent  buildings ;  and  they  greatly  increase  the  effect  of  the 
entrance  to  a  broad  road,  bridge,  or  avenue.  Upon  the  whole, 
therefore,  taking  the  architecture  of  our  modern  cities  for  what 
it  is,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  an  arch,  of  a  festal  or  tri¬ 
umphal  character,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  agreeable  addi¬ 
tions  that  can  be  made  to  it ;  and  that  such  a  monument  may 
harmonise  admirably  with  existing  edifices,  in  spots  where 
columns,  obelisks,  pyramids,  or  tlie  grotesque  combinations  of 
statues  and  allegories  we  sometimes  witness,  are  obtrusive  and 
out  of  place. 

Of  the  twenty -one  commemorative  arches  which  are  re- 
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corded  to  have  stood  in  ancient  Rome,  five  still  arc  in  existence 
there :  they  are,  in  fact,  the  oldest  and  most  beautiful  remains 
of  Roman  antiquity.  The  arches  of  Augustus,  at  Rimini,  in 
honour  of  the  restoration  of  the  Flaminian  Way,  are  some  of 
the  few  monuments  of  the  Augustan  age.  The  beautiful  arch 
of  Trajan,  at  Beneventum,  built  when  he  repaired  the  Appian 
Way,  is  well  preserved,  and  a  good  model  for  imitation.  The 
white  marble  arch  of  Trajan,  on  the  mole  of  Ancona,  was 
erected  to  that  prince  by  the  Senate  and  people  of  Rome,  for 
having  constructed  the  mole  and  improved  the  harbour.  Thus 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  Roman  arches  were  by  no  means 
restricted  to  military  triumphs.  That  of  Titus,  indeed,  which 
still  records,  upon  the  Sacred  Way,  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem, 
was  partly  a  trophy  of  his  victories,  and  partly  a  memorial  of 
his  early  death,  for  it  was  completed  after  that  event,  and  is 
inscribed  to  his  memory.*  The  arches  of  Drusus,  Septimius 
Severus,  and  Constantine,  are  also  among  the  most  conspicuous 
and  pleasing  remains  of  Roman  antiquity, — a  fact  which  serves 
in  itself  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  well  adapted  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  all  monuments,  namely,  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  the 
dead  and  to  adorn  a  city.  Modern  arches  of  triumph  have  not, 
it  is  true,  been  very  successful,  —  perhaps  the  Brandenburg 
Gate  of  Berlin  is  the  best  of  them.  Napoleon’s  Arch,  in  the 
Place  du  Carrousel,  is  mean  and  ill-placed  in  the  centre  of 
a  square,  being  rather  designed  to  serve  as  a  pedestal  to  the 
immortal  horses  of  Venice.  The  Arc  de  I’Etoile,  with  a 
most  imposing  position,  and  a  grand  air  from  a  distance,  is 
hideously  disfigured  with  a  ponderous  attic,  and  most  clumsy 
allegories.  Our  own  !Marble  Arch,  formerly  in  front  of 
Buckingham  Palace,  is  heavy,  and  would  be  vastly  improved 
by  a  chariot  and  group  of  horses,  —  not  certainly  such 
a  group  as  the  equestrian  statue  which  crushes  the  arch  on 
Constitution  Hill.  The  most  elegant  structure  of  the  kind  we 
possess  is  !Mr.  Decimus  Burton’s  triple  archway  and  screen, 
ornamented  with  a  frieze  from  the  Parthenon,  which  leads  from 
Piccadilly  to  Hyde  Park.  But  there  are  many  other  sites 

*  The  passage  in  which  Suetonius  commemorates  the  virtues 
of  Titus,  is  singularly  applicable  to  the  accomplished  and  lamented 
prince  whose  loss  this  country  now  deplores.  ‘  Titus,  amor  ac  deliciae 
*  generis  humani,  tantum  illi  ad  promerendam  omnium  voluntatem, 

‘  vel  ingenii,  vel  artis,  vel  fortunne  superfuit.*  The  description  of 
his  mental  gifts,  of  his  amiable  disposition,  and  even  of  some  details 
of  his  personal  appearance,  corresponds  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and 
so  does  his  early  death.  Titus  died  of  an  autumnal  fever,  after  a 
short  illness,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age. 
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where  an  arch  would  be  a  most  effective  monument,  especially, 
for  example,  at  the  end  of  the  Mall,  in  St.  James’s  Park,  sup¬ 
posing  a  suitable  approach  to  be  thrown  open  from  Charing 
Cross,  and  a  perspective .  opened  from  that  great  centre,  up  the 
parks,  to  the  palace.  Had  it  been  thought  desirable  to  erect  an 
arch  in  memory  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  it  might  have  been 
placed,  with  great  propriety  and  effect,  at  the  Queen’s  Gate  of 
Hyde  Park,  between  the  sites  of  the  two  Great  Exhibitions; 
or,  on  the  completion  of  the  northcim  side  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Gardens,  it  might  have  connected  that  interesting 
spot  with  Hyde  Park. 

As,  however,  it  has  been  decided  by  the  highest  authority 
that  the  monument  to  be  erected  in  London  to  the  memory 
of  Prince  Albert  should  consist  of  a  monolithic  obelisk,  placed 
on  the  site  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  or  contiguous  to 
it,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  consider,  with  the  respectful  sym¬ 
pathy  which  the  subject  excites  throughout  the  country,  what 
are  the  leading  considerations  affecting  public  monuments  of 
this  class,  and  how  this  obelisk  may  be  rendered  most  worthy 
of  its  object  and  of  the  nation. 

An  obelisk,  or  needle,  is  a  monument  which  can  lay  claim  to 
no  grace  or  beauty  of  its  own.  It  owes  the  interest  and  value, 
which  many  obelisks  undoubtedly  possess  in  architectural  deco¬ 
ration,  mainly  to  its  position  or  collocation  with  surrounding 
objects ;  and,  in  an  inferior  degree,  to  its  magnitude,  its  rarity, 
the  hardness  and  durability  of  the  material,  the  difficulty  of 
moving  and  erecting  so  large  a  block  of  stone,  its  cost,  and,  in 
the  case  of  the  Egyptian  obelisks  at  Rome  and  at  Paris,  to 
their  venerable  antiquity  and  mystic  inscriptions.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  look  for  ideal  beauty  to  the  monuments  of  Egypt ; 
they  are  massive,  material,  unintellectual  —  the  very  reverse 
of  the  refined  elegance  of  Greek  art,  or  the  capricious  variety 
of  mediaeval  fancy.  The  great  merit  of  the  obelisk  in  certain 
positions  is,  that  of  all  monuments  it  approaches  most  nearly  to 
a  pure  geometrical  form  ;  it  coincides  with  the  point  of  sight ; 
its  sharp  and  angular  character  gives  precision  and  effect  to  the 
centre  of  a  circle,  to  the  spina  or  focus  of  an  amphitheatre,  to 
the  intersection  of  two  or  more  lines  of  buildings  or  avenues,  or 
to  the  termination  of  them.  As  a  terminal  monument,  the 
Egyptians  —  who  are  the  real  inventors  of  the  obelisk,  and  the 
only  people  who  employed  them  in  profusion — placed  them,  not 
singly,  but  in  pairs.  They  marked  in  an  imposing  manner  the 
avenues  of  approach  to  the  great  Egyptian  temples,  and  usually 
commemorated  the  names  of  the  sovereigns  by  whom  those 
temples  were  erected.  We  are  not  aware  that  in  Egypt  or 
elsewhere,  in  antiquity,  obelisks  were  ever  consecrated  to  the 
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memory  of  the  dead.  In  modem  times,  and  in  this  country, 
monuments  in  the  form  of  obelisks  have  sometimes  been  erected 
on  hills,  as  landmarks  to  the  country  round,  or  in  honour  of 
some  respected  landed  proprietor ;  but  these  hardly  deserve  to 
be  noticed  as  public  monuments,  their  only  merit  being  that 
they  are  seen  over  a  vast  extent  of  country.  In  Egypt  these 
monuments  had,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  advantage 
of  a  boundless  flat  region,  which  singularly  increased  their  effect. 

The  application  of  the  Egyptian  obelisk  to  the  embellishment 
of  cities  began  with  the  Roman  Emperors.  Augustus  brought 
two  of  these  needles  from  Heliopolis  to  Rome.  The  great 
obelisk  now  erected  before  the  Lateran,  which  is  still  105  feet 
in  height,  and  the  largest  known,  was  conveyed  by  Con¬ 
stantine  from  Heliopolis  to  Alexandria,  and  by  Constantine  from 
Alexandria  to  Rome,  where  it  stood  in  the  Circus  Maximus. 
The  Vatican  obelisk,  the  shaft  of  which  measures  83  feet  in 
length,  was  originally  placed  by  Caligula  in  the  Circus  of  Nero, 
very  near  the  spot  it  still  occupies.  Twelve  of  these  monuments 
still  exist  in  Rome.  They  were  all  thrown  down  by  the 
brutality  of  the  barbarians,  or  by  the  fanaticism  of  the  Christians, 
for  they  seem  to  have  been  regarded  with  superstitious  horror 
in  the  dark  ages,  from  the  necromantic  symbols  indelibly 
engraved  upon  them.  Sixtus  V.  was  the  first  of  the  Popes 
who  undertook  to  exorcise  the  demon  of  the  pillar,  to  consecrate 
it  to  an  apostolic  patron,  and  (what  was  more  difficult)  to 
restore  it  to  an  erect  position.  Five  hundred  schemes,  it  is 
said,  were  tendered  to  the  Pontiff,  when  it  was  known  that  he 
designed  to  set  up  once  more  the  obelisk  of  the  Vatican.  The 
engineer  Fontana  was  charged  with  the  miraculous  work,  as  it 
was  then  considered,  and  he  has  left  us  an  interesting  account 
of  it.  High  mass  was  performed  at  St.  Peter’s;  the  Pope* 
blessed  the  workmen;  and  it  was  ordered  that  no  one  should 
speak  during  the  opemtion  upon  pain  of  death  —  an  order 
which  was  fortunately  disobeyed  by  a  courageous  spectator, 
named  Bensa,  who  called  out  at  the  most  critical  moment, 

‘  Wet  the  ropes.’  The  Lateran  and  the  Flaminian  monuments 
were  subsequently  also  raised  by  Sixtus  V.  and  Fontana,  and 
several  others  by  his  successors;  the  last  was  placed  on  the 
Pincio  in  1822,  by  Pius  VII.  To  these  examples  must  be 
added  the  removal  of  the  obelisk  of  Luxor,  in  1833,  by  the 
French,  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  in  Paris,  where  it  inter¬ 
sects  the  great  avenue  of  approach  to  the  Tuileries  from  the 
Arc  de  I’Etoile.  This  obelisk  is  the  smaller  of  the  tw'o  which 
stood  before  the  propylacum  of  the  Temple  of  Luxor,  and  the 
shaft  is  76  feet  high,  and  8  feet  wide  at  the  base. 

The  interest  which  attaches  to  these  obelisks  is,  in  great  part. 
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historical.  They  are  •witnesses  of  an  extinct  world.  They 
have  survived  the  very  language  inscribed  on  them,  and  the 
names  they  were  designed  to  reveal  are  an  enigma  and  a 
myster}'.  It  is  impossible  to  look  without  emotion  even  on  a 
stone  which  may  have  been  hewn  before  the  Exodus  of  the 
Israelites,  and  which  has  been  raised  successively  by  the 
Pharaohs,  the  Cssars,  and  the  Popes.  To  no  modern  monu¬ 
ment  does  any  interest  of  this  kind  attach ;  and,  indeed,  we  are 
not  aware  that  any  modern  monolith  has  been  erected  as  an 
obelisk,  except  the  grey  granite  monument  of  the  kind  raised 
in  1805  at  Seringapatam.  The  beautiful  granite  monolith  at 
Beejanugger,  in  Southern  India,  dates  from  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  it  is  not  an  obelisk  but  a  pillar. 

In  the  absence  of  this  powerful  historical  interest,  an  obelisk 
to  be  raised  in  our  times,  requires,  in  addition  to  accuracy  of 
projwrtion,  good  workmanship,  and  fine  material,  the  grand 
essential  of  an  appropriate  position.  The  first  three  of  these 
conditions  are  easily  attainable.  The  proper  proportion  of  an 
obelisk  is  a  shaft  ten  times  the  length  of  its  diameter,  tapering 
to  the  summit ;  whence  it  is  obvious  that  every  foot  added  to 
the  length  of  it  adds  proportionably  to  its  bulk  and  its  weight. 
Thus  an  obelisk  100  feet  in  height  would  weigh  eight  times  as 
much  as  an  obelisk  of  50  feet.  For  material,  the  red  granite  of 
jMull  and  of  several  other  parts  of  the  British  Isles  leaves  little 
to  be  desired ;  and  it  is  said  that  a  monolith  of  singular  beauty, 
already  partly  hewn,  might  even  now  be  obtained  from  the 
celebrated  quarries  of  the  rose  granite  of  Syene.  The  whole 
question  then  lies  in  the  spot  to  be  selected  for  the  site  of  such  a 
monument,  and  the  mode  of  conveying  it  thither  from  the  quarry. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of 
the  obelisk  is  its  sharp,  defined,  rectangular  form ;  and  it  abso¬ 
lutely  requires  that  all  the  surrounding  objects  should  lead  the 
eye  up  to  it  by  regular  lines  or  by  the  combination  of  regular 
figures.  An  obelisk  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  park  or  field 
would  be  entirely  meaningless  and  ineffective.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  either  that  a  site  should  be  chosen  already  marked 
out  by  this  exact  and  rectangular  character,  or  that  the  ground 
about  it  should  be  laid  out  on  the  system  required  to  give  it 
effect.  All  the  principles  of  English  landscape  gardening,  of 
which  the  London  parks  are  fine  examples,  are  at  variance  with 
the  architectural  structure  of  avenues,  vistas,  and  straight  lines. 
An  obelisk  is  a  terminal  monument.  The  beauty  of  our  parks 
and  gardens  consists  in  their  undulating  lines,  which  keep  the 
point  of  sight  out  of  view.  An  obelisk  placed  in  such  a  position 
would  be  not  only  out  of  place,  but  ungraceful.  To  this  obser- 
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vation  there  is,  however,  one  exception.  Kensington  Gardens 
W’ere  laid  out  on  straight  principles,  and  much  more  nearly  re¬ 
semble  the  French  style  of  gardening.  There  is  a  spot  on  the 
broad  walk  or  avenue  between  the  Lancaster  Gate  and  Ken¬ 
sington  Gore,  which  is  the  true  centre  of  these  gardens,  and  the 
converging  point  of  eight  lines  or  alleys,  divided  by  wedges  of 
trees.  This  spot  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  neighbourhood : 
it  is  equally  visible  from  both  the  great  western  aj)proaches  to 
London,  and  from  Hyde  Park;  and  an  obelisk  placed  on  it 
would,  we  doubt  not,  be  an  imposing  object.  The  spot  is 
within  sight  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  Exhibition  of  1851, 
and  it  does  in  fact  form  part  of  the  same  royal  pleasaunce, 
though  separated  from  the  park  by  a  railing.  We  are  far  from 
saying  that  any  obelisk  is  the  fittest  monument  that  can  be 
raised  on  such  an  occasion;  but  if  it  be  irrevocably  decided 
upon,  we  hope  that  the  effect  of  such  a  structure  will  be  tried 
beforehand  by  a  temporary  and  experimental  erection  of  the 
same  form  and  size  on  the  proposed  site. 

As  to  the  mode  and  expense  of  transporting  a  monolith, 
which  would  weigh,  we  are  informed,  nearly  1200  tons,  if  the 
shaft  be  100  feet  in  length,  these  are  problems  which  we  must 
leave  to  our  scientific  advisers.  We  do  not  question  the  skill  of 
our  engineers,  but  there  are  works,  the  difficulty  of  which  is 
very  much  increased  by  a  high  state  of  civilisation.  The  Egyp¬ 
tian  obelisks  were  floated  down  the  Nile,  and  erected  on  the 
banks  of  it.  The  Roman  obelisks  are  near  the  Tiber — that  of 
Luxor  within  200  or  300  yards  of  the  Seine ;  yet  the  erection 
alone  of  the  Parisian  monument  took  three  years  and  cost 
30,000/.  We  do  not  doubt  the  cost  of  such  a  monolith  as  has 
now  been  proposed,  would  greatly  exceed  100,000/.  Kensington 
is  nearly  two  miles  from  the  Thames;  the  intervening  land  is 
covered  with  buildings;  the  roads  are  narrow  and  inadequate 
to  support  a  load  of  many  hundred  tons ;  a  tramroad  must  be 
laid  down  for  the  express  purpose  of  carrying  such  a  mass. 
We  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  everything  will  be  done 
which  modern  science  and  public  enthusiasm  can  suggest ;  and 
we  have  great  confidence  in  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the 
eminent  men  who  have  been  requested  to  assist  Her  ^Majesty 
with  their  advice  on  this  interesting  and  important  occasion. 
But  before  the  nation  give  effect  to  this  great  design,  we  trust 
that  the  principles  of  monumental  art,  which  should  regulate 
the  form  and  position  of  such  a  work,  will  be  thoroughly  con¬ 
sidered  and  understood.  If  it  be  erected  at  all,  it  is  erected 
for  all  time,  and  it  would  be  a  just  subject  of  recrimination  and 
regret,  if  it  were  not  worthy  of  the  Prince  to  whom  it  will  be 
dedicated,  and  the  people  by  whom  it  is  to  be  raised. 
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Akt.  X. —  The  Lnyyie,  and  other  Poems.  By  David  Gray. 

With  a  Memoir  by  James  Hedderwick,  and  a  Prefatory 

Notice  by  11.  M.  Milxes,  M.P.  Cambridge  and  London : 

1862. 

‘  ^  audente  terra,  laureato  vomere,  triiimphall  aratore,’  was 
^  the  device  prefixed  to  a  remarkable  poem  on  the  cen¬ 
tennial  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Bobert  Burns,  and  attributed 
to  the  Rev.  AV.  Alexander,  an  Irish  clergyman.  These  words, 
used  by  Pliny  in  reference  to  the  earlier  social  condition  of 
Italy,  when  the'  ordinary  occupations  of  rural  life  were  compa¬ 
tible  with  the  highest  civic  dignity,  and  before  the  general  em¬ 
ployment  of  slaves  had  made  labour  dishonourable,  are  well 
applied  to  that  imaginative  and  intellectual  character  of  which 
Burns  is  the  crowning  type,  but  which  is  to  be  found  not  unfre- 
quently  among  the  peasants  and  artisans  of  Scotland.  The 
various  and  abundant  ballad-literature  wdiich  filled  the  heart  of 
« 

‘That  poetic  and  triumphant  peasant, 

Driving  his  laurelled  plough,’ 

may  seem  as  little  compatible  with  the  practical  and  careful  intel¬ 
ligence  of  this  people,  as  their  love  of  the  marvellous  and  ready 
superstition  with  the  strict  logic  of  their  religious  doctrines. 
But  as  the  Westminster  Confession  is  no  check  to  Hallow'een  and 
the  belief  in  Second  Sight,  so  the  visionary  delights  of  the  fancy 
and  the  charms  of  rhythmic  utterance  are  'nowhere  more 
naturally  felt  and  encouraged  than  among  this  hard-handed  and 
hard-headed  race.  ‘  AVe  often  hear,’  wrote  ^Ir.  Laing,  the  earnest 
vindicator  of  the  severer  manners  of  his  country,  ‘  what  country 
‘  but  Scotland  ever  produced  a  Burns  among  her  peasantry  ? 
‘  But  the  real  question  for  the  social  economist  is,  what  country 
‘but  Scotland  ever  produced  a  peasantry  for  whom  Burns 
‘  could  write  ?  Burns  had  a  public  of  his  owm,  in  his  own 

*  station  of  life,  who  could  feel  and  appreciate  his  poetry,  long 
‘  before  he  was  known  to  the  upper  class  of  the  Scotch  people. 

*  It  is  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  social  condition  of  our  honest 
‘  labouring  class  in  Scotland,  that  none  perhaps  in  Europe  of 
‘  the  same  class  have  so  few  physical  and  so  many  intellectual 
‘  wants  and  gratifications.’  Of  this  class  were  such  men  as 
Robert  Xicoll  and  John  Bethune,  whose  literary  productions, 
though  interesting  in  their  way,  are  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  lessons  of  their  lives  and  characters.  Nicoll  *  ‘  herding  kye’ 
all  summer,  and  paying  for  his  winter  schooling  with  the  ‘  fee  ’ 


*  Poems  of  Itobert  Nicoll,  second  edition.  Edinburgh  ;  1842. 
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of  it ;  reading  *  Kenilworth’  in  the  woods  at  thirteen  till  he  felt 
inspired  to  write  verses  which  at  eighteen  he  thought  only  good 
enough  to  burn ;  enjoying  Milton’s  prose  and  Locke  and,  ‘  what 
‘  I  prize  more  than  all,  a  few  of  Bentham’s  writings ;  ’  setting  up 
his  mother  in  a  little  shop  with  his  first  saving  of  two  pounds 
Avhen  apprentice  to  a  grocer  at  Perth  ;  finding  himself  ‘  fitter  to 
‘  do  his  work  after  half  a  night’s  writing  than  others  after  half  a 
‘  night’s  idiotical  amusement;’  starting  and  failing  as  a  bookseller 
in  Dundee  ;  reaching  a  pinnacle  of  wealth  and  fame  as  editor  of  a 
Leeds  newspaper  at  a  hundred  a  year ;  soon  failing  in  health, 
and  never  recovering  the  exhaustion  caused  by  his  labours  in 
Sir  W.  Molesworth’s  election  in  1837  ;  and  dying,  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  in  the  arms  of  the  mother  who  ‘  shore  for  the 
‘  siller  ’  that  harvest-time,  that  she  might  pay  for  the  journey  to 
reach  him  —  these  are  pictures  of  true  humanity  that  one  may 
well  remember*.  ‘  Dinna  be  an  author,  they  are  aye  puir,’  was, 
he  says,  the  warning  of  his  aunties  ;  but  they  did  not  know  how 
much  the  literary  faculty  soothed  this  otherwise  fierce  and 
ambitious  spirit.  Ills  wild  radicalism  no  doubt  in  a  great 
degree  belonged  to  the  circumstances  and  chances  of  his  time ; 
but  there  is  a  bitterness  in  the  remembrances  of  that  ‘  forgotten 
‘uncared-for  boy,’  which  contrasts  with  the  lively  and  genial 
tone  of  his  popular  poetry  and  shows  the  humanising  effects  of 
the  gift  of  song. 

The  story  of  John  Bethune*  is  darker  and  yet  stranger.  A 
hard-tasked  hand-labourer  aspiring,  at  the  most,  to  be  a  gardener 
or  forester,  and  often  breaking  stones  for  months  together  on 
the  roads,  writing  on  his  knees  as  his  only  desk,  and  on  brown- 
paper  bags  and  every  shred  which  could  carry  ink,  in  the  scanty 
time  which  he  filched  from  toil  or  sleep, — trying  a  didactic  poem 
on  the  model  of  Cowpor’s  ‘  Task,’  at  seventeen,  and  finish¬ 
ing  a  sad  and  pious  life  under  thirty,  after  experiments  in 
all  kinds  of  literary  production  —  none  of  them  eminent,  but 
none  of  them  contemptible  —  he  stands  another  of  this  band  of 
humble  lovers  of  intelligence. 

"When  again  some  years  ago  the  failure  of  certain  commercial 
establishments  in  America  silenced  in  one  week  5000  looms  in 
Dundee  and  its  neighbourhood,  a  weaver  of  the  name  of 
William  Thomf,  in  the  village  of  Newtyle,  found  himself  and 
his  family  starved  down  to  an  uncertain  five  shillings  a  week. 


*  Poems  of  the  late  John  Bethune,  with  a  Sketch  of  his  Life  by 
his  brother.  London:  1841. 

Rhymes  and  Recollections  of  a  Hand-Loom  "Weaver,  by  William 
Thom,  of  Inver ury.  London:  1844. 
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till,  having  pawned  all  his  little  possessions,  he  started  with 
them  on  a  book-hawking  expedition,  of  which  he  gives  the 
details  in  the  jtreface  to  his  ‘  Rhymes  and  Recollections.’  How 
they  journeyed  on  through  ‘  the  busy  singing  world  of  spring 
‘  which  had  become  a  nuisance,’  and  ‘  through  tlie  loaded  fields 

*  that  bore  nothing  for  them,’  not  knowing  ‘  where  that  night 

*  their  couch  might  be,  or  where  to-morrow  their  grave,’  —  is 
told  with  a  terrible  simplicity  that  is  far  more  poetical  than  the 
poetry  that  follows  it.  There  is  the  death  of  the  little  girl 
from  exposure  on  a  cold  night,  when  they  had  been  refused 
shelter  at  several  farm-houses,  and  the  father  sitting  up  in  the 
early  dawn  watching  the  fluttering  and  wheeling  of  the  swal¬ 
low’s  till  he  could  find  some  one  to  speak  to  about  the  burial — 
there  is  his  dipping  his  dry  flute  in  a  little  burn  and  playing 
the  *  Flow'crs  of  the  Forest’  in  the  gloaming,  to  convert  the  five 
j)ence  in  his  pocket  into  the  sixpence  which  the  rigid  landlady 
at  Methven  demanded  before  the  weary  travellers  *'  took  off  their 
‘  shoon,’  and  his  grateful  verses  to  the  instrument  which 

*  la  ilka  hut,  in  ilka  ben, 

A  couthie  welcome  found ;  ’ 

and  there  is  the  wonderful  five  pounds  dropped,  as  if  from 
heaven,  in  return  for  his  poem  ‘  The  Blind  Boy’s  Pranks,’  in 
the  very  moment  he  had  resolved  to  seek  ‘  the  unseen,  silent, 
‘  sadness  of  the  House  of  Refuge  at  Aberdeen,’  as,  at  any  rate, 
far  better  than  the  ‘grievous  taunts  and  grumblings  that 

*  accompany  the  elder’s  eighteen  pence.’  ‘  O  sir  !  ’  he  exclaims 
to  his  benefactor,  ‘  it  is  difficult  for  those  in  other  circumstances 
‘  to  think  what  a  strife  is  his  who  has  to  battle  lip-deep  in 
‘  poverty,  with  a  motherless  family  and  a  poetical  tempei-ament 

*  — the  last  the  worst,  inasmuch  as  it  enhances  tenfold  the  pain 
‘  that  is  frequent,  and  joy  that  is  rare.’ 

AVe  have  been  led  to  these  remembrances  by  the  appearance 
of  a  small  volume  of  posthumous  verse  of  a  far  higher  order, 
but  produced  under  circumstances  analogous  to  tliose  we  have 
mentioned,  and  which  it  becomes  Scotchmen,  above  all,  not  to 
let  fall  forgotten.  David  Gray  has  past  away  in  his  green  boy¬ 
hood,  with  a  promise  of  poetical  excellences  of  so  high  an  order, 
and  so  marvellously  self-developed,  that  it  is  hard  to  point  to 
anything  superior  in  our  literature  elsewhere  than  in  the  early 
poems  of  Keats. 

He  was  born  in  1838,  on  the  banks  of  the  Luggie,  a  little 
stream  which  flows  past  a  row  of  road-side  cottages,  designated 
Merkland,  near  the  town  of  Kirkintilloch,  wholly  inhabited  by 
hand-loom  weavers  and  their  families,  who  struggle  in  hard 
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competition  with  the  mechanical  resources  of  Glasgow.  The 
boy,  one  of  eight  children,  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  that 
system  of  parochial  education  of  which  Scotland  may  well 
feel  herself  both  glad  and  proud  in  the  face  of  English  diffi¬ 
culties  ;  and  was  thus  enabled  at  fourteen  to  go  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  University,  where,  by  laborious  tuition  as  a  pupil- 
tcacher  in  a  public  school,  as  Queen’s  scholar  in  the  Free-church 
Seminary,  and  also  by  private  lessons,  he  acquired  the  means  of 
attending  the  Humanity,  Greek,  and  some  other  classes.  Like 
Robert  Nicoll  before  him,  he  was  intended  for  a  ‘  minister  ’  — 
that  decent  indei)endence  which  is  open  to  the  sons  of  Scotch 
peasants  and  artisans  who  evince  a  love  of  reading  and  a 
habit  of  reflection.  But,  while  the  turn  of  his  mind  w’as 
by  no  means  ecclesiastical,  there  had  arisen  within  him  those 
poetic  Impulses  which  in  the  uncritical  days  were  called  *  in- 
‘  splration,’  and  for  which  indeed  as  yet  we  have  no  better  name. 
That  a  youth,  whose  opportunities  of  mental  culture  were  so 
limited,  should  leave  behind  him  pages  like  these, —  often  indeed 
incorrect  in  expression,  and  often  iuq)erfect  in  taste,  but 
abounding  in  fine  and  just  images,  in  harmonious  diction,  in  the 
apprehension  of  spheres  of  intelligence  beyond  his  knowledge, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  emotions  he  could  scarcely  have  expe¬ 
rienced, —  remains  quite  as  great  a  wonder  as  in  the  old  world  of 
Prophets  or  of  Muses.  Even  when  this  lyrical  faculty  in  youth 
consists  of  mere  melody,  or  in  a  happy  choice  of  words,  it 
bubbles  and  flows  with  a  spontaneous  force  and  a  conscious 
delight  that  no  other  intellectual  gift  seems  to  confer.  And 
when,  besides  these  faculties,  there  is  real  originality  of  thought, 
how  should  this  strange  power  of  utterance  not  believe  itself 
something  supernatunil,  and,  as  in  this  j)oor  boy,  ‘  haunted  with 
‘  a  desire  unquenchable,’  display  his  life’s  delirium  —  how'  should 
it  not  make  claims  that  in  the  sobriety  of  after-life  would  seem 
to  itself  ridiculous,  and  demand  a  sympathy  and  respect  that 
mankind  hardly  likes  to  accord  to  anything,  however  good  and 
great,  which,  after  all,  it  regards  as  a  preparation  for  something 
better  to  come  ?  But  when  the  gates  of  promise  are  closed, 
when  that  which  might  have  been  the  budding  blossom  of  a  life 
becomes  its  sole  fruit  and  satisfaction,  tvhen  criticism  can  no 
longer  suggest  and  discipline  no  longer  improve,  then  nothing 
remains  but  to  *  gather  up  the  fragments’  and  see  what  is  left  out 
of  the  minaculous  production.  In  this  little  book  death  treads  so 
close  on  life  that  we  can  hardly  estimate  what  would  have  been  the 
perils  and  the  jiower  of  such  an  existence  if  it  had  been  accom¬ 
panied  with  the  conditions  of  a  healthy  organisation  and  a  cheerful 
temperament.  The  strange  connexion  between  bodily  disease 
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and  poetic  genius,  as  illustrated  by  the  early  deaths  of  poets,  is 
a  subject  of  deep  human  interest.  True,  the  greatest  are  the 
mature :  it  is  Sliakspeare,  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  at  the 
lust,  —  it  is  Dante,  in  his  long  tumult  of  civic  contention,  —  it 
is  Milton  hiding  himself  in  the  vision  of  a  lost  paradise  from 
the  pain  of  the  lost  glories  of  his  country  —  it  is  Voltaire 
crowned  in  his  senility, —  and  Gothe  leaving  at  eighty  a  mind 
fresh  and  verdsint  and  a  body  beautiful  and  compact  as  in 
youth  —  these  are  the  permanent  rulers  of  our  imaginations  and 
the  lords  of  genius;  but  we  have  love  and  gratitude  besides 
for  tliose  around  wliose  destiny  closes  the  mantle  of  unfulfilled 
ambition  and  who  feel  their  way  to  fame  in  the  shadows  of  the 
coming  niglit. 

Mr.  Hedderwick,  in  his  simple  and  graceful  Memoir,  alludes 
to  the  prominently  subjective  character  of  these  Poems,  and 
excuses  them  by  the  tremulous  and  morbid  fancifulness  of  the 
poet’s  short  existence.  *  What  might  have  been  weakness  or 
‘  affectation  in  a  mature  man,’  he  writes,  *  was  with  him  a  natural 
‘  instinct  of  tenderness.’  We  own  Ave  are  not  so  conscious  of 
this  defect.  In  the  latter  poems  the  terrible  reality  of  the  hated 
death  which  is  pressing  on  him,  disturbs  the  fair  order  of  his 
thoughts,  and  makes  his  own  sensations  the  overwhelming  impres¬ 
sion  ;  but  in  the  ‘  Luggie,’  and  in  the  concluding  lyrics,  there 
is  no  excessive  mental  analysis,  bnt  a  powerful  assimilation  with 
himself  of  all  the  objects  which  nature  and  circumstance  per¬ 
mit  him  to  enjoy.  It  is  the  river  flowing  beneath  the  pre¬ 
cipitous  banks  over  which  his  childhood  learnt  that  it  is  ^  a 
‘  crowned  vision  and  a  silver  dream  ’  for  him  to  celebrate,  and 
Avhich  he  loves  above  all  the  waters  of  Scripture  and  all  the 
streams  of  Fable :  it  is  bis  own  Cuckoo  and  Yellow-hammer 
which  are  his  llirds  of  Paradise ;  and  thus  he  revels  in  the 
Snow  that  has  folded  up  his  native  land  all  the  winters  of  his 
boyhood,  and  which  seems  to  him  brighter  and  more  joyous  than 
southern  sunshine. 

‘  Once  more,  O  God,  thy  wonders  take  my  soul. 

A  winter  day !  the  feather-silent  snow 
Thickens  the  air  with  strange  delight,  and  lays 
A  fairy  carpet  on  the  barren  lea. 

No  sun,  yet  all  around  that  inw'ard  light 
Which  is  in  purity, —  a  soft  moonshine. 

The  silvery  dimness  of  a  happy  dream. 

How  beautiful!  afar  on  moorland  ways, 

Bosomed  by  mountains,  darkened  by  huge  glens 
(Where  the  lone  altar  raised  by  Druid  hands 
Stands  like  a  mournful  phantom),  hidden  clouds 
Let  fall  soft  beauty,  till  each  green  fir  branch 
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Is  plumed  and  tassel’d,  till  each  heather  stalk 
Is  delicately  fringed.  The  sycamores, 

Thro’  all  their  mystical  entanglement 
Of  boughs,  are  draped  witli  silver.  All  the  green 
Of  sweet  leaves  playing  with  the  subtle  air 
In  dainty  murmuring ;  the  obstinate  drone 
Of  limber  bees  that  in  the  monkshood  bells 
House  diligent ;  the  imperishable  glow 
Of  summer  sunshine  never  more  confessed 
The  harmony  of  nature,  the  divine 
Diffusive  spirit  of  the  Beautiful. 

Out  in  the  snowy  dimness,  half-revealed 
Like  ghosts  in  glimpsing  moonshine,  wildly  run 
The  ehildreii  in  bewildering  delight. 

There  is  a  living  glory  in  the  air — 

A  glory  in  the  husli’d  air,  in  the  soul 
A  palpitating  wonder  hush’d  in  awe. 

‘  Softly — with  delicate  softness — as  the  light 
Quickens  in  the  undawned  east;  and  silently — 

With  definite  silence — as  the  stealing  dawn 
Dapples  the  floating  clouds,  slow  fall,  slow  fall. 

With  indecisive  motion  eddying  down. 

The  white-winged  flakes — calm  as  the  sleep  of  sound. 
Dim  as  a  dream.  The  silver-misted  air 
Shines  with  mild  radiance,  as  when  thro’  a  cloud 
Of  semi-lucent  vapour  shines  the  moon. 

I  saw  last  evening  (when  the  ruddy  sun. 

Enlarged  and  strange,  sank  low  and  visibly. 

Spreading  fierce  orange  o’er  the  west),  a  scene 
Of  winter  in  his  milder  mood.  Green  fields. 

Which  no  kine  cropped,  lay  damp ;  and  naked  trees 
Threw  skeleton  shadows.  Hedges,  thickly  grown. 
Twined  into  compact  firmness  with  no  leaves, 
Trembled  in  jewelled  fretwork  as  the  sun 
To  lustre  touched  the  tremulous  waterdrops. 

Alone,  nor  whistling  as  his  fellows  do 
In  fabling  poem  and  provincial  song, 

The  ploughboy  shouted  to  his  reeking  team ; 

And  at  the  clamour,  from  a  neighbouring  field 
Arose,  with  whirr  of  wings,  a  flock  of  rooks 
More  clamorous ;  and  thro’  the  frosted  air. 

Blown  wildly  here  and  there  without  a  law. 

They  fiew,  low-grumbling  out  loquacious  croaks. 

Bed  sunset  brightened  all  things ;  streams  ran  red 
Yet  coldly ;  and  before  the  unwholesome  east, 
Searching  the  bones  and  breathing  ice,  blew  down 
The  hill  with  a  dry  whistle,  by  the  fire 
In  chamber  twiligiit  rested  I  at  home. 

‘  But  now  what  revelation  of  fair  change. 
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O  Giver  of  the  seasons  and  the  days ! 

Creator  of  all  elements,  pale  mists. 

Invisible  great  winds  and  exact  frost! 

How  shall  I  speak  the  wonder  of  thy  snow  ? 

What  though  we  know  its  essence  and  its  birth, 

Can  quick  expound  in  philosophic  wise. 

The  how,  and  whence,  and  manner  of  its  fall ; 

Yet,  oh,  the  inner  beauty  and  the  life — 

The  life  that  is  in  snow !  The  virgin*soft 
And  utter  purity  of  the  down*flake 
Falling  upon  its  fellow  with  no  sound ! 

Unblown  by  vulgar  winds,  innumerous  flakes 
Fall  gently,  with  the  gentleness  of  love ! 

‘  Now  while  I  write,  the  wonder  clothes  the  vale. 

Calmed  every  wind  and  loaded  every  grove; 

And  looking  thro’  the  implicated  boughs 
I  see  a  gleaming  radiance.  Sparkling  snow 
Refined  by  morning-footed  frost  so  still 
Mantles  each  bough ;  and  such  a  windless  hush 
Breathes  thro’  the  air,  it  seems  the  fairy  glen 
About  some  phantom  palace,  pale  abode 
Of  fabled  Sleeping  Beauty.  Songless  birds 
Flit  restlessly  about  the  breathless  wood. 

Waiting  the  sudden  breaking  of  the  charm  ; 

And  as  they  quickly  spring  on  nimble  wing 
From  the  white  twig,  a  sparkling  shower  falls 
Starlike.  It  is  not  whiteness,  but  a  clear 
Outshining  of  all  purity,  which  takes 
The  winking  eyes  with  such  a  silvery  gleam. 

No  sunshine,  and  the  sky  is  all  oue  cloud. 

The  vale  seems  lonely,  ghostlike ;  while  aloud 
The  housewife’s  voice  is  heard  with  doubled  sound. 

I  have  not  words  to  speak  the  perfect  show ; 

The  ravishment  of  beauty  ;  the  delight 
Of  silent  purity ;  the  sanctity 
Of  inspiration  which  o’erflows  the  world. 

Making  it  breathless  with  divinity.’ 

Our  limits  forbid  us  to  add  to  this  remarkable  passage 
more  than  one  extract  from  the  lyrical  poems  of  David  Gray. 
But  surely  Wordsworth  at  his  best  might  not  have  been 
ashamed  of  the  following  lines :  — 

*  Last  night  a  vision  was  dispelled. 

Which  I  can  never  dream  again ; 

A  wonder  from  the  earth  has  gone, 

A  passion  from  my  brain. 

I  saw  upon  a  budding  ash 

A  cuckoo,  and  she  blithely  sung 
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To  all  the  valleys  round  about, 

"While  on  a  branch  she  swung. 

Cuckoo,  cuckoo ;  I  looked  around. 

And  like  a  dream  fulfilled, 

A  slender  bird  of  modest  brown, 
jMy  sight  with  wonder  thrilled. 

I  looked  again  and  yet  again ; 

Jkly  eyes,  thought  I,  do  sure  deceive  me  ; 

But  when  belief  made  doubting  vain, 

Alas,  the  sight  did  grieve  me. 

For  twice  to-day  1  heard  the  cry. 

The  hollow  cry  of  melting  love  ; 

And  twice  a  tear  bedimmed  my  eye, — 

I  saio  the  singer  in  the  grove, 

I  saw  him  pipe  his  eager  tone. 

Like  any  other  common  bird. 

And,  as  I  live,  the  sovereign  cry 
Was  not  the  one  I  always  heard. 

O  why  within  that  lusty  wood 
Did  I  the  fairy  sight  behold  ? 

O  why  within  that  solitude 
Was  I  thus  blindly  overbold? 
jMy  heart,  forgive  me!  for  indeed 
I  cannot  speak  my  thrilling  pain  : 

The  wonder  vanished  from  the  earth. 

The  passion  from  my  brain.’ 

In  1860,  David  Gray  came  up  adventurously  to  London,  in 
search  of  fortune  and  fame,  and  his  short  struggle  there  is  told 
by  his  biographer  with  pathos  and  with  judgment.  Exjmsed  to 
the  cold  spring,  with  little  comfort  or  protection,  he  fell  ill ; 
the  disease  became  j)ermanent,  and,  after  a  hard  fight  for  life, 
he  passed  away  in  the  December  of  the  following  year.  ‘  In  the 
‘  Shadows  ’  is  the  title  prefixed  by  himself  to  his  later  sonnets, 
and  they  will  not  be  read  without  emotion. 

A  great  physician  has  shown  us  how  willingly  and  welcom- 
ingly  man  falls  into  the  lap  of  nature,  taking  death  easier  than 
life  —  but  with  such  susceptibilities  as  these  the  combat  is 
often  terrible:  hope,  excited  by  fever,  portrays  a  certain 
and  glorious  future,  from  w’hich  death  appears  as  the  cruel  and 
unjust  divorcer.  Hence  these  piteous — yet  deep  and  majestic 
— words:  — 

‘Die  down,  O  dismal  day!  and  let  me  live. 

And  come,  blue  deeps !  magnificently  strewn 
With  coloured  clouds — large,  light,  and  fugitive— 

By  upper  winds  through  pompous  motions  blown. 

Now  it  is  death  in  life — a  vapour  dense 
Creeps  round  my  window  till  1  cannot  see 
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The  far  snow-shining  mountains,  and  the  glens 
Shagging  the  mountain-tops.  O  God!  make  free 
This  barren,  shackled  earth,  so  deadly  cold — 

Breathe  gently  forth  Thy  spring,  till  winter  flies 
In  rude  amazement,  fearful  and  yet  bold. 

While  she  performs  her  custom’d  charities. 

I  weigh  the  loaded  hours  till  life  is  bare — 

O  God!  for  one  clear  day,  a  snowdrop,  and  sweet  air!’ 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  poetry  of  Keats,  and  we 
cannot  close  this  notice  without  remarking  on  the  wonderful 
vitality  of  tlie  effects  even  of  a  superficial  classic  culture,  upon 
what  might  seem  dispositions  the  most  alien  and  surrounded 
with  the  most  adverse  associations.  Hellenic  forms  of  fancy 
captivated  this  youth,  bred  in  the  severe  simplicity  of  Scottish 
Christian  life,  and  probably  went  far  to  render  distasteful  to 
him  the  prospect  which  to  his  family  was  the  ideal  of  his  worldly 
success.  Thus,  indeed,  he  writes:  — 

‘  Oh  many  a  time  with  Ovid  have  I  borne  * 

My  i'aiher’s  vain,  yet  well-meant  reprimand, 

To  leave  the  sweet-airM,  clover-purpled  land 
Of  rhyme  —  its  Lares  loftily  forlorn, 

AVith  all  their  pure  humanities  unworn — 

To  batten  on  the  bare  Theologies! 

To  quench  a  glory  lighted  at  the  skies, 

Fed  on  one  essence  with  the  silver  morn, 

Were  of  all  blasphemies  the  most  insane. 

So  deeplier  given  to  the  delicious  spell 
I  clung  to  thee,  heart-sot)thing  Poesy! 

Now  on  a  sick-bed  rack’d  with  arrowy  pain 
I  lift  white  hands  of  gratitude,  ami  cry. 

Spirit  of  God  in  Milton  !  was  it  well  ?  ’ 

Thus,  again,  at  the  last  he  finds  consolation  in  the  familiar 
adage  of  the  ‘  tender  Grecian  trust’;  — 

‘  “  AVhom  the  gods  love  die  young.”  The  thought  is  old  ; 

And  yet  it  soothed  the  sweet  Athenian  mind. 

I  take  it  with  all  })leasuie,  overbold. 

Perhaps,  yet  to  its  virtue  much  inclined 
By  an  inherent  love  for  what  is  lair. 

This  is  the  utter  poetry  of  woe — 

That  the  bright-flashing  gods  should  cure  despair 
By  love,  and  make  youth  precious  here  below.’ 

Mr.  Iledderwick  describes  the  deceased  poet  as  singularly 
attractive  in  person  and  in  manner,  with  large  lustrous  eyes 
and  a  complexion  of  feminine  delicacy.  His  cliaracter  was 
irreproachable  and  his  poverty  was  accompanied  with  scrupulous 
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honour  and  a  strong  sense  of  independence.  His  deep  natural 
affections  and  respect  for  his  humble  home  mingle  with  all  his 
most  vagrant  imaginations  and  extravagant  desires.  His  was  a 
thoroughly  pure  mind  in  the  midst  of  every  vision.  The 
faithful  friend  and  editor  thus  describes  his  last  resting-place; — 

*  Not  far  from  Merkland,  on  an  elevation,  a  short  distance  from 
the  highway,  there  is  situated  a  lonely  place  of  sepulture,  surrounded 
by  a  low  rude  wall  of  stone,  with  a  little  watch-tower  over  the 
entrance-gate,  useful  for  shelter  and  observation  during  nights,  long 
since  bygone,  when  graveyards  were  broken  into  and  plundered,  but 
now  occupied  with  the  few  implements  necessary  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  last  mortal  rites.  It  has  neither  church  nor  house 
attached,  and  is  known  as  the  “Auld  Aisle  Burying-ground.” 
With  the  poet  it  had  been  a  favourite  place  of  resort  and  meditation. 
He  could  see  from  it  the  Luggie,  the  Bothlin  burn,  the  Woodilee 
farm,  all  the  localities  which  he  most  loved.  There,  as  appeared 
from  the  dates  on  the  grave-stones,  had  the  bones  of  his  ancestors 
reposed  for  above  two  hundred  years  ;  and  thither,  on  the  Saturday 
after  hi^death,  were  his  own  remains  carried — on  handspokes,  after 
the  old  Scotch  fashion  —  followed  by  about  thirty  mourners.  The 
wintry  day  had  been  lowering,  but  the  hour  of  the  funeral  was 
brightened  with  gleams  of  clear  sunshine,  and  in  the  midst  of  many 
regrets,  yet  of  some  soothings,  all  that  w'as  mortal  of  David  Gray 
was  laid  deep  in  the  mould,  near  a  solitary  ash-tree — the  only  tree 
in  the  place — now  bare  and  disconsolate,  but  ere  long  to  break  into 
foliage,  and  be  an  aviary  for  the  songs  of  summer.’ 

We  hope  that  some  unpretending  memorial  will  indicate 
this  spot  to  posterity.  Hardly  may  these  verses  reach  so  far ; 
but  who  can  measure  the  echoes  of  true  poetic  thought  and 
feeling  reverberating  through  the  hearts  of  generations  yet  to 
come  ? 
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Art.  XL — 1.  History  of  the  Church  of  England  from  the  death 
of  Elizabeth  to  the  present  time.  By  the  Kev.  G.  G.  Perry, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  Waddington,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Lin¬ 
coln  College,  Oxford.  (In  three  vols.)  Vol.  I.  London ; 
1861. 

2.  The  Church  and  the  Nonconformists  of  1662.  An  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Expulsion  of  the  Puritans  from  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  efforts  made  to  restore  them.  By  the  Rev. 
D.  Mountfield,  M.  a..  Incumbent  of  Oxon,  Salop.  Lon¬ 
don:  1861. 


'^iiE  arrival  of  the  Bicentenary  of  1662,  the  date  of  the  last 
and  most  stringent  of  the  Acts  of  Uniformity,  and  of  the 
Tercentenary  of  1562,  when  the  present  Canons  and  Articles 
were  first  agreed  to  by  the  Clergy,  has  for  some  months  past 
excited  the  attention  both  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
of  the  other  religious  bodies  in  the  country,  inducing  them  to 
review  the  history  of  the  past,  and  to  re-examine  the  principles 
which  still  divide  them.  The  organs  of  the  different  denomina¬ 
tions  have  long  been  recurring  to  this  subject,  and  sounding 
the  note  of  preparation  for  some  marked  effort  to  be  made  this 
year  by  the  Nonconformists.  At  the  great  meetings  of  last 
autumn  plans  were  brought  forward  and  memorials  proposed, 
with  the  view  of  exciting  and  keeping  alive  the  feelings  which 
the  occasion  suggests.  And  though  we  believe  that  no  definite 
(or  at  any  rate  no  united)  plan  of  action  has  been  agreed  upon, 
an  organised  agitation  has  already  been  commenced,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  subject  will  be  the  theme  of  innumerable 
sermons  and  lectures  and  pamphlets,  thickening  as  the  season 
advances,  and  dwelling  with  louder  and  louder  emphasis  on  the 
recollections  of  ‘  Black  Bartholomew’s  day.’ 

At  such  a  moment  we  too  are  impelled  to  offer  some 
remarks,  not  with  the  view  of  advocating  this  or  that  system  of 
church  policy,  but  with  the  hope  of  clearing  the  ground  in  some 
measure  for  future  reconciliation  and  union,  by  dwelling  on  the 
warnings  which  the  retrospect  of  the  past  affords.  We  are 
deeply  convinced  that  this  retrospect  ought  to  be  one  of 
humiliation  to  all  parties,  rather  than  of  self-gratulation  to  any ; 
and  on  whichever  side  the  balance  of  blame  may  be  supposed 
to  lie,  we  earnestly  deprecate  the  exultant  and  retaliatory 
spirit,  which  is  too  apt  to  show  itself  in  those  who  think  that 
they  can  claim  a  moral  advantage  over  their  opponents. 
Few  Churchmen  will  now  deny  that  the  proceedings  of  1662 
were  as  discreditable  to  the  ruling  party  as  they  proved 
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disastrous  to  the  nation ;  and  Dissenters,  while  pointing  with ' 
justifiable  pride  to  the  character  and  demeanour  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  ejected  ministers,  still  cannot  forget  the 
history  of  the  twenty  years  preceding,  and  must  even  confess 
that  captiousness  and  presumption  and  trifling  disputatiousness 
were  but  too  evident  in  the  conduct  of  their  leaders  at  the  very 
crisis  of  their  fate. 

But  this  being  so,  is  it  not  more  profitable  for  both  sides  to 
draw  from  the  retrospect  in  question  lessons  of  moderation  and 
mutual  forbearance  rather  than  of  repulsion  and  alienation? 
And  is  it  quite  beyond  hope  that  such  lessons  may  not  end  in 
sentiment  only,  but  promote  a  practical  advance  towards  a 
better  state  of  things  ?  We  dare  not  indulge  in  too  sanguine 
expectations,  nor  connect  these  too  closely  with  the  occurrence 
of  a  centenary.  The  great  clock  of  time  rarely  strikes  at  the  exact 
moment  when  the  hands  point  to  a  completed  hour.  But  as 
the  observance  of  an  era  naturally  and  necessarily  draws  at¬ 
tention  to  the  events  which  it  commemorates,  it  should  be  the 
care  of  all  who  strive  to  influence  public  opinion,  so  to  use  the 
occasion  that  progress  may  be  made  towards  the  desired  result, 
even  though  that  result  may  be  yet  far  distant. 

Much  might  be  done  at  such  a  time  by  the  rulers  of  the 
Church.  A  general  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  bishops  and 
clergy  to  make  advances  might  yet  work  wonders.  Never  has 
there  been  so  widely  spread  and  earnest  a  desire  among  different 
sections  of  Christians  to  attain  a  substantial  unity.  Even 
where  conflicting  opinions  and  traditional  maxims  of  sect  render 
the  prospect  almost  hopeless,  still  the  desire  is  strongly  felt. 
How  that  unity  is  at  last  to  be  realised  is  a  problem  which  we 
believe  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  solve.  But  we  are  sure  that 
nothing  will  tend  so  much  to  its  solution  as  the  manifestation  on 
all  sides  of  forbearance  and  trustfulness.  We  deeply  regret  to 
see  indications  of  another  spirit  in  some  quarters  within  the 
Established  Church;  which  the  recollection  of  the  wrongs 
inflicted  in  1662,  and  never  yet  repaired,  ought  surely  to  dispel. 
Nor  is  it  less  deplorable  to  witness  preparations  on  the  part 
of  the  Dissenters  to  make  this  bicentenary  a  fresh  occasion  of 
disruption  and  hostility.  There  could  scarcely  be  found  a  more 
inappropriate  way  of  honouring  the  memory  of  Baxter,  Howe, 
and  Henry,  than  a  systematic  effort  to  organise  Dissent  in  places 
where  as  yet  it  does  not  exist.  Reverence  for  the  character  of 
those  good  men  should  remind  all  who  claim  to  be  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  descendants,  that  the  very  example  which  they 
hold  up  for  imitation  dissuades  and  even  condemns  the  course 
jiroposed.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  those  excellent  men  deprecated. 
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as  earnestly  as  their  persecutors,  a  breach  of  the  unity  of  the 
National  Church ;  nor  did  they  doubt  that  the  principle  of  such 
a  Church  was  in  itself  sound  and  true.  They  saw'  so  much  dan¬ 
ger  and  so  much  positive  evil  in  rival  and  antagonistic  commu¬ 
nions,  that  they  shrank  from  committing  what  they  believed 
to  be  an  offence  against  the  common  cause  of  Christianity.  To 
whatever  extent  they  were  severally  forced  for  conscience’  sake 
into  overt  acts  of  separation,  it  was  a  state  of  things  which  they 
deeply  lamented,  and  would  gladly  to  the  end  have  rectified. 
If  experience  has  since  justified,  and  indeed  necessitated,  the  se¬ 
paration  (a  conclusion  which  we  cannot  venture  to  dispute),  yet 
surely  such  necessity  is  one  to  be  deplored,  and  not  to  be  gloried 
in.  The  present  system  of  Dissent  may  amply  admit  of  defence, 
upon  principles  of  its  own ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  carried  to 
greater  lengths  in  the  name  of  those  who  in  the  noblest  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice  strove  to  avert  and  to  prevent  it. 

It  is  our  purpose  now  to  trace  briefly  the  steps  by  which 
the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  England  assumed  the  stringency  of 
the  present  system ;  drawing  attention  above  all  to  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  tests  required  of  ordained  ministers.  We  have  so 
recently  spoken  of  the  Prayer-book  and  its  offices,  pointing  out 
the  slight  modifications  which  we  believe  would  open  the  way 
to  a  large  eomprehensiveness,  that  we  will  not  again  touch  upon 
that  part  of  the  subject,  but  confine  ourselves  to  the  points 
where  relaxation  seems  most  urgently  needed,  and  where  also 
the  present  authorities  of  the  Church  show  a  greater  willingness 
to  make  some  little  concession. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  Lord  Ebury  intends  to  press  the 
Bill  ‘to  amend  the  regulations  of  public  worship,’  which  he 
has  just  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords.  Without  affording 
appreciable  relief  to  distressed  consciences,  or  supplying  any  fresh 
inducement  to  Dissenters  to  avail  themselves  of  the  ministra¬ 
tions  of  the  Church,  it  alarms  and  irritates  by  proposing  to  give 
to  individual  clergymen  an  almost  boundless  license  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  and  curtailment  of  the  Sunday  services.  But  his 
other  Bill,  *  to  amend  the  law  respecting  the  declarations  of 
‘  assent  to  the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,’  is  one,  we 
think,  which  deserves  the  best  consideration  of  the  Legislature. 
Even  if  it  does  not  go  quite  far  enough,  as  we  shall  endeavour 
to  show,  it  removes  at  least  the  most  offensive  provisions  of 
Charles  II. ’s  Act  of  Uniformity.  And  this  alone  would  afford 
immense  relief  to  many  excellent  members  of  the  Church ;  and 
would  be  a  pledge  besides  to  those  now  excluded  from  its  pale 
of  a  returning  spirit  of  justice  and  charity,  the  effects  of  which, 
we  are  persuaded,  would  far  exceed  ordinary  expectations. 
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We  do  not  of  course  pretend  to  say,  or  profess  to  think,  that 
if  the  restrictions  we  speak  of  were  removed,  there  would  be 
any  such  prospect  now  of  healing  the  breaches  of  the  Church  as 
that  which  offered  itself  in  1660,  and  again  in  1688.  Many 
causes  of  Dissent  would  still  remain  untouched,  some  of  ancient 
standing,  others  of  newer  development.  Still  of  all  measures  of 
reparation  this  is  the  one  most  obviously  suggested  by  the  me¬ 
mories  of  1662,  and  of  all  measures  of  Church  Reform  it  is  in 
itself  the  one  most  urgently  required.  The  present  rules  of 
subscription  constitute  the  most  insurmountable  barrier  which 
excludes  (and  we  think  unjustly  excludes)  those  more  moderate 
and  large-minded  Dissenters,  like  the  late  Mr.  Sortain  of 
Brighton,  who  are  drawn  in  heart  towards  the  Church  and  its 
ministry ;  and  within  the  Church  itself  it  is  this  restriction 
which  exercises  the  most  baneful  influence ;  deterring  (and  that 
in  an  increasing  degree)  the  nobler  hearts  and  loftier  minds 
among  the  youth  of  England  from  the  service  of  the  sanctuary ; 
discrediting  the  clergy  in  the  eyes  of  thoughtful  laymen ;  and 
inflicting  on  clergymen  themselves  a  lifelong  injury,  not  the  less 
mischievous  because  it  is  so  commonly  denied,  and  so  often  un¬ 
suspected.  For  is  it  not  a  sore  injury,  done  to  men  of  such  higli 
qualities  and  endowments  as  the  English  clergy  generally,  that 
there  is  one  set  of  subjects  upon  which  they  are  forbidden 
liberty,  not  of  speech  only,  or  of  action,  but  of  thought ;  one 
circle  of  subjects  within  which  they  arc  afraid  even  to  think 
with  fairness — the  charmed  circle  guarded  by  the  ex  ohi/wo  sub¬ 
scription,  by  the  plenary  ‘  assent  and  consent  ’ —  in  approaching 
which  truth  must  no  longer  be  the  first  object  sought,  nor  light 
the  one  thing  most  desired  ? 

We  shall  not  make  much  use  of  the  works  which  are  men¬ 
tioned  at  the  head  of  this  article  ;  though  the  first  of  them,  at  any 
rate,  deserves  a  longer  notice.  Mr.  Perry’s  book  aims  to  sup¬ 
ply  a  want  hitherto  unsatisfied,  by  giving  a  History  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  sufiiclent  detail  to  make  it  interesting,  without 
extending  it  to  an  unwieldy  length.  And  to  a  certain  measure 
this  intention  is  fulfilled.  But  judging  from  the  instalment 
before  us,  which  embraces  only  the  thirty-seven  years  from  the 
death  of  Elizabeth  to  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  Mr.  Perry  is  to  bring  us  down  to 
the  present  day  in  his  third  volume,  as  he  promises  to  do,  or  even 
in  his  sixth.  He  would  have  done  better,  both  for  his  own  repu¬ 
tation  and  for  the  object  which  he  professes  to  have  in  view,  had 
he  waited  to  complete  his  history,  and  to  reconsider  its  propor¬ 
tions  in  detail,  before  publishing  any  part  of  it.  As  it  is,  we 
think  many  of  the  details  extravagantly  disproportionate  to  the 
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scale  of  the  proposed  work.  Nor  ean  we  eoinmend  the  narrative 
as  either  attraetive  or  masterly,  nor  speak  with  entire  approbation 
of  the  tone  which  characterises  it  throughout.  Mr.  Perry  is, 
we  are  glad  to  allow,  both  candid  and  tolerant,  and  even  in  some 
sense  liberal;  but  his  principles  are  nevertheless  such  as  we 
cannot  but  designate  as  essentially  sectarian ;  the  particular  form 
of  sectarianism  in  his  case  being  that  very  ])revailing  one  which 
sees  all  excellence  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the  Prayer- 
book  combined,  and  would  close  the  pale  of  the  national  com¬ 
munion  accordingly,  while  freely  allowing  those  who  think 
improvement  possible  to  betake  themselves  elsewhere. 

We  pass  to  the  examination  of  our  subject.  We  need  not  go 
back  for  this  purpose  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  There  is 
probably  no  one  in  these  days  who  would  recur  for  principles  of 
guidance  to  that  particular  stage  of  the  Reformation ;  nor  was 
it  at  so  early  a  date  that  we  find  the  beginnings  of  our  present 
laws  of  subscription.  In  matters  of  religion  Henry  did  but  ex¬ 
change  the  popery  of  Rome  for  the  popery — we  will  not  say 
of  Lambeth,  but  of  Greenwich.  And  he  retained  to  the  end 
the  Roman  Catholic  notion  of  faith,  as  being  the  submissive 
reception  by  an  unquestioning  mind  of  dogmas  imposed  by  au¬ 
thority.  Hence  the  clergy,  and  the  nation  at  large,  the  latter 
no  less  than  the  former,  were  expected  to  defer  to  the  system  of 
doctrine  which  the  rulers  of  the  Church  were  pleased  to  pro¬ 
pound  ;  this  deference  reaching  its  culminating  point  in  the 
Act  of  1540,  which  provided  tliat  ‘  whatever  the  Bishops  and 
‘  Divines,  commissioned  by  the  King,  or  others  by  him  appointed, 
‘  should  determine  concerning  the  Christian  faith,  should  be  be- 
‘  lieved  and  obeyed  by  all  the  King’s  subjects.’ 

Under  Edward  VI.  a  worthier  conception  prevailed,  both  of 
the  nature  of  faith  as  essentially  reasonable  and  personal,  and  of 
the  proper  position  of  the  clergy,  as  depositaries  of  necessary 
truth  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  :  Cranmer  and  the  other 
Fathers  of  the  English  Reformation  having  now  the  opportunity 
and  the  liberty  of  giving  a  religious  rather  than  a  politick 
character  to  the  movement. 

In  some  respects,  indeed,  these  men,  to  whom  England  owes 
so  much,  failed  confessedly  to  understand  and  recognise  the  in¬ 
alienable  rights  of  conscience.  With  the  ‘  Reformatio  Legum  ’ 
before  us,  and  the  recollection  of  the  persecutions  which  they 
approved  and  instigated,  we  are  far  from  adducing  them  as  in¬ 
fallible  guides  in  a  matter  in  which  the  nineteenth  century 
ought  to  have  learned  something  in  advance.  Still  their  opinion 
and  practice  must  necessarily  have  much  weight  with  those 
who  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  English  Reformation. 
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And  undoubtedly  it  adds  considerable  prestige  to  the  plan  of 
obligatory  clerical  subscription,  that  in  the  English  Protestant 
Church  the  practice  originated  with  Craniner. 

The  Forty-two  Articles  (tlie  originals  of  our  present  Thirty- 
nine)  were  agreed  U|Hin  in  the  year  1552,  and  virtually,  if  not 
actually,  confirmed  by  Convocation.  After  which  Cranmer, 
following  the  precedent  of  the  continental  Reformers,  and  actu¬ 
ated  more  especially  it  would  sc'em  by  the  recommendation  as 
well  as  the  example  of  Calvin* * * §,  pleaded  with  the  Council  by 
letter  (Nov.  1552),  ‘beseeching  their  Lordships  to  be  meanes 
‘  unto  the  King’s  Mnje.'tie  that  all  the  Bishops  may  have  autho- 
‘  rity  from  hym  to  cause  all  their  preachers,  archdeacons, 
‘  deanes,  prebendaries,  parsons,  vicars,  curates,  with  all  their 
‘  clergy,  to  subscribe  to  the  said  Articles.’!  Accordingly,  in 
June  1553  a  royal  circular  letter  was  addressed  to  the  bishops 
enjoining,  as  had  been  requested,  the  enforcement  of  subscription 
upon  the  clei^y. 

So  far,  doubtless,  the  advocates  of  the  present  system  may 
ap|>eal  to  Cranmer  and  to  Edward  VI.  as  having  sanctioned 
and  even  originated  it.  But  Ijefore  this  authority  is  quoted  in 
support  of  the  stringent  obligations  now  in  force,  it  is  most  im¬ 
portant  to  see  what  the  original  demands  amounted  to.  We 
quote  from  the  King’s  letter,  as  given  by  StrypeJ:  — 

‘  These  Articles  we  will  and  exhort  yourself  to  subscribe,  and  in 
your  preachings  and  readings  and  teachings  to  observe ;  and  cause 
to  be,  subscribed  and  observed  of  all  others  w’hich  do  or  hereafter 
shall  preacli,  teach,  or  read  within  your  diorrese.  And  if  any  person 
or  persons,  having  benefice  within  your  diocese,  shall  from  lience- 
forth  not  only  refuse  wilfully  to  set  their  hands  to  these  articles,  but 
also  obstinately  exhort  their  parochians  to  withstand  the  same,  and 
teach  the  people  in  any  contrary  way§,  our  pit  asure  is  that  being  duly 
proved,  ye  shall  advertise  us  or  our  council  of  the  whole  matter 
fully,  to  the  intent  that  such  further  order  may,  by  direction  from  us 
and  our  said  council,  be  taken,  ns  the  cause  shall  require,  and  shall 
stand  with  justice  and  with  the  order  of  our  laws,  .  .  . 

‘And,  further,  that  when  and  ns  often  as  ye  shall  have  any  manner 
of  person  presented  unto  you,  to  be  advanced  by  you  as  the  Ordinary 
to  any  ecclesiastical  order,  ministry,  office  or  cure  within  your  diocese, 
ye  shall,  before  ye  admit  him,  confer  with  him  in  every  these  Articles ; 
and,  finding  him  thereto  consenting,  to  cause  him  to  subscribe  the  same 

•  See  Calvin’s  letter  to  the  Protector,  Oct.  1548;  and  those  subse¬ 
quently  addressed  to  Cranmer. 

t  Strype;  Cranmer,  Appendix,  No.  Ixiv. 

!  Eccl.  Memorials,  Edw.  VI.  b!  ii  c.  22. 

§  Compare  Cranmer’s  own  assertion  that  ‘  against  their  will  he 
‘compelled  none.’  (Miscell.  Writings.  Parker  Society  ed,  p.  220.) 
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in  one  ledger  book,  to  be  formed  for  that  purpose ;  which  may  remain 
as  a  Register  for  a  record;  and  to  let  liiin  have  a  copy  of  the  said  Ar> 
tides.  And  if  any  man  in  that  case  sliail  refuse  to  consent  to  any  of 
the  said  .Artieles,  and  to  subscribe  the  same,  then  we  will  and  command 
you  that  neither  you  nor  any  of  you,  or  by  your  procurancy  in  any 
wise,  shall  .admit  him  or  allow  him  us  sufficient  and  meet  to  take  any 

orders,  mini>try,  or  ecclesiastical  cure . An<l  yet  our  meaning 

is,  that  if  any  |)arty  refuse  to  subscribe  any  of  these  Articles  for  lack  of 
learning  or  of  knowledge  of  the  truth  thereof,  ye  shall  in  any  wise  by 
teai  liing,  conference,  and  proof  td  the  same  by  the  Scriptures,  reason¬ 
ably  and  discreetly  move  and  pe‘rsuu<le  him  thereto,  before  ye  shall 
peremptorily  judge  him  as  unable  and  a  recusant.  And  for  the  trial 
of  his  conformity  ye  shall,  according  to  your  discretion,  preflx  him  a 
time  and  space  convenient  to  deliberate  and  give  his  consent ;  so  it 
be  betwixt  three  weeks  and  six  weeks  from  the  time  of  his  fir.«t  ticcess 
unto  you.  And  if  after  six  weeks  he  will  not  consent  and  agree  will¬ 
ingly  to  subscribe,  then  ye  may  and  lawfully  shall  in  any  wise  refuse 
to  admit  or  enable  him.’ 

Such  were  the  mild  and  considerate  regulations  by  which 
subscription  was  first  iin|>osed  upon  the  ministers  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church  of  England,  and  tempered  to  those  who  were 
in  parochial  cures  already.  Their  enforcement  would  not  have 
precluded  tlie  growth  of  a  coinprehensive  National  Church  — 
a  Church  which  should  gradually  learn,  as  experience  demon- 
stnited  the  necessity,  to  tolerate  unavoidable  and  therefore 
admissible  differences.  And  even,  failing  such  progress,  still 
had  no  further  restrictions  ever  been  imposed  on  clergymen, 
many  a  lamentable  breach  would  have  been  averted;  nor  would 
there  be  just  ground  now  for  urgent  remonstrance  and  complaint. 

Rut  not  even  thus  much  was  enforced  for  something  like 
twenty  years.  Before  this  mandate  could  take  effect  the  King 
died  ;  ami  in  the  rising  flood  of  Romanism  which  followed, 
Articles,  Subscription,  and  Reformation  were  alike  swept  away. 

Elizihetli  began  her  reign,  as  all  will  remember,  with  charac¬ 
teristic  caution  and  reserve ;  but  even  when  the  re-institution 
of  the  reformed  discipline  was  virtually  decided  on,  great  care 
w:is  titken  not  to  narrow  unduly  the  limits  of  the  Church.  The 
Forty-two  Articles  were  reserved  tor  further  consideration  ;  and 
meanwhile  no  subscription  to  them  was  required  of  the  clergy. 
The  first  Act  of  Uniformity  makes  no  mention  of  them  what¬ 
ever,  merely  providing  for  the  rer-toration  of  the  amended  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  visiting  with  penalties  such  of  the  clergy 
and  of  the  laity  also  as  should  neglect  to  use  it  or  venture  to 
speak  in  derogation  of  it.* 


*  1  £liz.  c.  2. 
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This  state  of  things  lasted  till  1562,  certain  provisional  orders 
being  issued  in  the  interval.  The  principal  of  these,  the 
Queen’s  Injunctions*,  published  in  1559,  having  been  drawn  up 
by  Smith  and  Cecil  and  other  ministers  of  state,  in  concert  with 
the  leading  bishops,  is  a  wise  and  moderate  though  decidedly 
Protestant  paper,  careful  of  the  rights  of  conscience  beyond 
what  we  could  expect  to  find  at  a  time  when  these  ri<;hts  were 
so  little  understood.  This  is  at  once  the  most  deliberate  and 
the  most  authoritative  expression  of  the  mind  of  the  restored 
Protestant  Church,  and  well  deserves  to  be  studied,  as  showing 
the  temper  and  intentions  with  which  the  English  Reformation 
commenced  its  new  stage.  Thus  far  the  leaders  in  Church  and 
State  had  acted  harmoniously  together.  But  left  to  themselves 
the  bishops  did  less  wisely.  U nder  the  name  of  ‘  Interpretations  ’ 
they  shortly  afterwards  published  on  their  own  authority  a  supj)lc- 
ment  to  the  Injunctions :  containing  a  short  summary  of  faith, 
to  which  (though  quite  unobjectionable  to  our  Protestant  belief) 
they  somewhat  unwarrantably  required  new  ministers  to  sub¬ 
scribe  ;  and  adding  a  ‘  Declaration  ’  to  the  same  effect,  consisting 
of  eleven  Articles,  which  still  more  unwarrantably  they  required 
parochial  clergymen  to  read  aloud  in  their  churches,  express¬ 
ing  full  and  voluntary  assent  to  the  samc.t  How  far  these 
orders  were  ever  enforced,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  But 
as  they  had  neither  synodal  nor  parliamentary,  nor  yet  royal 
sanction,  and  were  avowedly  provisional  only  until  the  Articles 
should  have  been  revised,  they  can  no  more  be  considered  as 
Acts  of  the  Church  than  episcopal  manifestos  of  our  own  day ; 
nor  should  we  have  noticed  them  at  all,  but  for  the  fatal  use 
which  was  afterwards  made  of  them  as  precedents  in  the  impo¬ 
sition  of  obligatory  tests. 

In  about  three  years  this  intermediate  state  of  things  came 
to  an  end.  The  Articles  of  Religion,  reduced  verj-  nearly  to 
their  present  form,  were  ‘  .agreed  upon  by  the  archbishops  and 
‘  bishops  of  both  provinces,  and  by  the  whole  clergy,  in  the 
‘  Convocation  holdcn  at  London  in  the  year  1562  ;  ’  j  and  (as 
afterwards  in  1571,  though  less  completely  and  formally)  were 
‘  subscribed  by  the  hands  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the 
‘  Upper  House,  and  by  the  subscription  of  the  whole  clergy  of 
‘  the  Nether  House,’ J  as  the  representatives  of  the  whole  clerical 
body.  But  this  representative  assent  was  thought  sufficient. 


*  Cardwell’s  Documentary  Annals,  No.  xliii. 
t  Cardwell’s  Documentary  Annals,  No.  xlvi. 

J  Subscription  and  llatification  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  in  the 
Prayer  Book. 
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Though  a  petition  was  presented  in  the  Lower  House  of  Convo¬ 
cation  that  all  ministers  and  all  graduates  in  the  universities 
should  be  compelled  to  subscribe,  the  proposal  was  not  admitted.* 
Nor  was  any  such  necessity  imposed  afterwards,  either  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  or  by  Royal  ordinance  ;  not  even  by  the  Adver¬ 
tisements  of  1564 1,  which,  by  insisting  on  the  ceremonies  and 
habiliments,  caused  the  first  open  secession  of  Nonconfonuists ; 
so  that  it  long  continued  unnecessary  for  a  clergyman  to  sub¬ 
scribe  the  Articles  either  at  his  ordination,  or  on  his  admission 
to  a  benefice.  What  may  have  been  required  in  every  case 
by  individual  bishops,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say.  We 
know  that  their  practice  and  requirements  varied.  If  Parkhurst 
of  Norwich,  for  instance,  and  Pilkington  of  Durham,  exacted  no 
more  than  w'hat  the  law  required,  there  were  other  prelates  who 
imposed  harder  terms.  But  whatever  they  did,  was  done  by  a 
separate  exercise  of  their  episcopal  authority,  unsupported  even 
by  the  express  sanction  of  the  Crown.  In  the  eye  of  the  law, 
both  statute  and  canonical,  clergymen  continued  free  from  any 
such  obligation  till  the  year  1571.  The  Articles  in  fact  might  still 
be  regarded,  not  as  an  inquisitorial  test  of  opinion,  but  as  the  utter¬ 
ance  of  the  parental  wisdom  of  the  Church,  given  for  the  benefit 
and  instruction  both  of  ministers  and  of  people.  The  very  form 
in  which  they  were  subscribed  by  the  Houses  of  Convocation 
themselves  in  1562,  shows  a  graduated  assumption  of  the  right 
to  pronounce  upon  them  even  in  the  legislative  body.  While 
the  bisho[)s  say,  ‘  Hos  articulos  .  .  .  nos  archiepiscopi  et  episcopi 

*  recipimus  ct  profitemur,  ct  ut  veros  et  orthodoxos  manuum 
‘  nostraruiu  subscriptionibus  approbamus:’  the  clergy  of  the 
Lower  House  more  modestly  add,  ‘  Hi  quorum  nomlna  sequun- 
‘  tur  propriis  manibus  subscripserunt  libello  articulorum  a  reve- 

*  rendissimo  Archiepiscopo  Cant,  et  episcopis  Provinciaj  Cant,  ad 

*  inferiorem  domum  Convocationis  transmisso.’J 

It  is  impossible  to  trace  with  perfect  accuracy,  and  hard  to 
trace  at  all,  so  delicate  a  thread  as  that  which  we  are  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  follow,  through  the  coarse  tissues  of  the  contests  that 
ensued.  No  party,  in  fact,  cared  much  about  the  matter, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  bore  upon  immediate  results.  The 
Vestiarian  controversy  had  already  begun,  and  was  soon  raging 
at  its  height,  about  surplices  and  rochets  and  four-cornered  caps ; 
and  in  comparison  with  these  disputes  the  rights  of  conscience 
and  the  laws  of  thought  were  treated  as  matters  only  of 

*  Strype,  Annals  (Part  I.  c.  30.). 

t  Cardwell,  Documentary  Annals,  No.  Lxv. 

j  Strype,  Annals  (^Part  I.  c.  28.). 
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incidental  importance.  Even  Parker,  superior  as  he  was  to  the 
ordinary  ecclesiastical  level,  was  soon  provoked  hy  his  adver¬ 
saries  and  stimulated  by  £lizal>eth  into  a  course  of  conduct  and 
a  state  of  mind  unworthy  of  Ins  former  self,  and  brought  often 
into  antagonism  with  the  great  statesmen  with  whom  he  had  at 
first  l)een  associated. 

On  this  unsatisfactory  footing  things  continued  till  the  year 
1571 :  when  Parliament,  zealous  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Ciiuse,  endangered  afresh  by  the  excominunicatory  bull 
of  Pope  Pius  V.,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  Queen’s  fears  on 
that  account  to  overcome  thus  far  her  dislike  of  their  interference 
in  matters  ecclesiastical,  passed  and  obtained  the  royal  assent  to 
the  Bill,  which  we  may  designate  Elizabeth’s  second  Act  of 
Uniformity.*  So  far  as  subscription  is  concerned  its  regulations 
were  as  follows :  — 

‘  §  1.  Every  person,  under  the  degree  of  bishop,  who  dotli  or 
shall  pretend  to  be  a  priest  or  minister  of  God’s  Holy  Wonl  and 
Sacraments,  hy  reason  of  any  other  form  of  institution,  consecration, 
or  ordering,  than  the  form  set  forth  by  Parliament  in  the  time  of  the 

late  King  Edward  VI . shall  before  Christmas  next,  in  the 

presence  of  the  bishop,  ....  declare  his  assent  and  subscribe  to  all 
the  Articles  of  Religion,  which  only  concern  the  confession  of  the 
true  Christian  faith  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments,  comprised  in 
a  book  imprinted,  entituled  “  Articles  whereupon  it  was  agreed  by 
“  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  both  provinces,  and  tlie  wlioie 
“  Clergy  in  the  Convocation  holden  at  London,  in  the  year  1562, 
“  &c. ;  ”  and  shall  bring  from  such  bishop  a  testimonial  of  such 
assent  and  subscription  ;  and  openly  on  some  Sunday  ....  read 
both  the  said  Testimonial  and  the  said  Articles  upon  pain  [of  ipso 
facto  deprivation]. 

‘  §  2.  If  any  person  ecclesiastical  shall  advisedly  maintain  or  affirm 
any  doctrine  contrary  or  repugnant  to  any  of  the  said  Articles,  and 
being  convented  before  the  bisiiop  ....  shall  persist  therein,  or  not 
revoke  his  error  ....  such  maintaining  shall  be  just  cause  to  deprive 
such  person  of  his  ecclesiastical  promotions. 

‘  §  3.  And  no  person  shall  hereafter  be  admitted  to  any  benefice 
with  cure,  except  he  be  then  of  the  age  of  twenty-three  years  at  least 
and  a  deacon,  and  shall  have  first  subscribed  the  said  Articles  in 
presence  of  the  Ordinary,  and  publicly  read  the  same  in  the  parish 
church  of  that  benefice,  with  declaration  of  his  unfeigned  assent  to 
the  same. 

‘  §  5.  None  shall  be  made  a  minister,  or  admitted  to  preach  or  ad- 


*  13  Eliz.  c.  12.  ‘An  Act  for  the  Ministers  of  the  Church  to  be  of 
‘sound  religion.’  This  Act  was  stated  by  Lord  Stowell  in  Stone’s 
case  to  be  ‘  in  viridi  observantia,’  and  has  recently  been  put  in  force 
in  the  case  of  Jlr.  Heath. 
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minister  the  Sacraments  ....  unless  he  bring  first  to  the  bishop, 
from  men  known  to  the  bishop  to  be  of  sound  religion,  a  testimonial 
botli  of  his  honest  life,  and  of  his  professing  the  doctrines  expressed 
in  the  said  Articles  ....  and  be  able  to  render  an  account  of  Ids  faith 
in  Latin,  according  to  the  said  Articles  ....  nor  shall  be  admitted  to 
the  order  of  deacon  or  minister,  unless  he  shall  first  subscribe  to  the 
said  Articles.’ 

Here  then  at  last  we  have  the  law  of  ministerial  subscription 
settled  clearly  and  authoritatively,  and  this  almost  exactly  as 
Cranmer  originally  intended.  It  was  an  arrangement  with 
which  all  parties  ought  to  have  been  satisfied,  each  component 
part  of  the  church  and  realm  of  England  having  been  allowed 
herein  the  full  exercise  of  its  proper  functions.  The  Articles 
had  been  drawn  up  by  learned  and  approved  divines  and 
bishops,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  synod  of  the  whole 
clergy,  ratified  by  the  Queen,  accepted  by  Parliament :  and  now 
their  bearing  upon  the  rights  of  persons  and  the  liberties  of 
the  commonwealth  was  in  turn  defined  by  the  Legislature, 
not  without  the  assent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  who  represented 
the  clerical  estate,  and  of  the  sovereign  who  was  ‘  over  all 
*  causes  ecclesiastical  as  w'ell  as  civil  supreme.’  But,  unhappily, 
so  fair  and  just  a  settlement  did  not  satisfy  the  ruling  powers 
of  the  Church.  The  Convocation,  hardly  less  than  the  Crown, 
was  jealous  of  the  action  of  Parliament ;  and  a  contest  imme¬ 
diately  began,  which  was  destined  to  be  prolonged  through 
three  generations.  The  records  of  the  proceedings  of  Convo¬ 
cation  at  this  conjuncture  are  scanty,  and  forbid  us  to  speak  with 
all  the  certainty  we  should  desire.  But  the  dates  and  facts 
which  are  ascertained  have  a  curious  significance  of  their  own. 
On  the  very  day  after  the  Bill  which  we  have  described  w’as 
sent  up  from  the  Commons  to  the  Lords  (May  4.  1571),  Convo¬ 
cation  resolved  in  a  secret  conference  to  reconsider  and  republish 
the  Articles  of  Religion,  thus  making  them,  technically,  and 
to  some  extent  substantially,  a  different  document  from  that 
Avhich  Parliament  was  engaged  upon ;  and,  w'ith  a  strange 
disrespect  for  the  Legislature,  proceeded  later  in  the  month 
(‘  secrete,  semotis  omnibus  arbitris  ’)  to  frame  amongst  other 
‘  constitutions,’  an  Order  of  their  own  for  the  regulation  of  clerical 
subscription.*  The  considerate  provisions  of  the  Act,  confining 
obligatory  assent  to  those  Articles,  ‘  which  only  concern  the  con- 


*  See  Cardwell’s  Synodalia,  vol.  i..  Articles  No.  v.,  Canons  No. 
i.;  Vol.  ii.  No.  xi.,  and  Hardwick’s  Hist,  of  the  Articles.  Collier,  and 
even  Strype,  seem  to  have  been  unaware  of  these  dates,  or  at  any 
rate  to  have  overlooked  tlieir  significance.  So,  too,  does  Neal, 
though  fully  alive  to  the  animus  of  the  Convocation. 
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‘  fession  of  the  true  Clirlstian  faith  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Sacraments,’  and  intentionally  excepting  matters  of  ceremony, 
discijdine,  and  the  like*,  were  deliberately  contravened ;  and 
an  absolute  submission,  approaching  in  stringency  to  that 
which  is  now  enforced,  was  demanded  instead.  Had  the 
Queen  by  her  licence  and  approval  under  the  Broad  Seal 
given  the  force  of  canons  to  these  orders  of  Convocation,  they 
would  doubtless  have  accomplished  the  purpose  of  their  framers, 
and  would  practically  have  superseded  the  statute  law  so  far 
as  the  clergy  were  concerned.  But  Elizabeth  seems  to  have 
been  as  jealous  of  Convocation  as  both  she  and  this  latter  body 
were  of  the  Parliament.  The  course  which  she  adopted  was 
a  strange  one.  She  con6rmed  the  revised  Book  of  Articles, 
thereby  (whether  intentionally  or  not)  invalidating  to  a  great 
extent  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  which  she  had  just  assented ; 
but  peremptorily  refused  to  ratify  the  other  proceedings  of 
Convocation,  Avhich  remained  therefore  as  devoid  of  force 
as  any  similar  resolutions  emanating  now  from  the  Jcrus.alem 
Chamber.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  rules  of  subscription 
were  once  more  rendered  doubtful,  disputable,  and  variable. 
The  stricter  bishops  claimed  to  enforce  the  so-called  Canons 
of  1571  ;  and  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  when  brought 
into  action,  was  invariably  on  their  side.  But  the  claim  was 
one  which  could  not  have  been  sustained  in  the  ordinary  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Courts.  The  only  law  really  in  existence  was  the 
statute  of  which  we  have  just  cited  the  provisions. 

It  is  very  noticeable  too,  that  during  all  this  time  no  form  of 
subscription  was  prescribed,  whether  by  statute,  by  canon,  or  by 
royal  ordinance :  though  the  word  ‘assent  ’  was  introduced  by  the 
Act  of  157 1.  The  written  form,  if  any  form  were  employed  at 
all,  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  bare  enunciation  of  the 
fact.  We  have  an  instance  of  the  usual  practice  at  the  end  of  a 
document  emanating  from  Convocation  in  the  year  1575,  itself 
a  modified  repetition  of  the  Orders  of  1571.  ‘  To  all  wdiich 

‘  Articles  we  the  said  Archbishop  and  Bishops  have  assented, 
‘  and  subscribed  our  several  names  w'ith  our  proper  hands.’ f 

*  That  this  was  the  intention  of  the  statute  is  clearly  proved  by 
Hallam  (Const.  Hist.  ch.  4.),  though  Collier  and  other  High  Church 
writers  maintain  (and  perhaps  correctly)  that  the  qualifying  phrase 
of  the  first  section  was  held  by  the  lawyers  not  to  apply  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sections.  However  this  may  be.  Sir  E.  Coke’s  judgment 
(Inst,  part  iv.  c.  74.),  quoted  by  Collier  and  those  who  follow  him, 
proves  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  merely  that  the  Act  did  not  admit  of 
a  conditional  subscription  qualified  by  the  reservation  ‘  so  far  forth 
‘  as  the  Articles  are  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God.’ 

t  Strype’s  Grindal ;  Appendix,  b.  ii.  No.  4. 
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Thus  far  in  Elizabeth’s  reign  the  Primate  had  been  Parker ; 
a  prelate,  who  though  justly  reverenced  by  his  own  and  by  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations  for  his  learning,  his  integrity,  and  his  states¬ 
manlike  qualities,  yet  allowed  himself  to  be  led  into  harshness 
unworthy  of  his  character,  by  the  impatience  natural  to  a  man 
of  strong  sense  and  stern  disposition  when  harassed  by  the 
vexatious  scruples  of  the  earlier  Puritans.  He  had  been  very 
active  for  some  time  past  in  suspending  or  silencing  the  non- 
conforming  clergy,  using  unsparingly  the  formidable  powers 
of  the  High  Commission  Court  for  that  purpose ;  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  1575,  he  was  vigorously  engaged  in  the 
suppression  of  the  prophesyings,  or  doctrinal  conferences  of  the 
clergy,  which,  however  useful  (as  Bacon  justly  maintained) 
for  the  training  and  improvement  of  individual  ministers,  were 
dreaded  both  by  Parker  and  Elizabeth  (and  probably  with 
good  reason)  as  encouraging  the  new  doctrines  of  Presby¬ 
terianism,  which  Cartwright  Avas  now  advocating  with  more 
than  Genevan  intolerance. 

His  successor  in  the  Primacy,  the  gentle  and  exemplary 
Grindal,  took,  as  will  be  remembered,  an  exactly  opposite  view* 
of  this  matter ;  and  so  grievously  offended  his  arbitrary  sove¬ 
reign  by  pleading  for  the  practice  which  she  had  condemned,  that 
he  spent  many  years  of  his  life  in  disgrace,  and  narrowly 
escaped  degradation  from  his  office.  So  far  as  his  authority 
and  inffucnce  prevailed,  the  rules  of  clerical  subscription  were 
not  pressed  during  his  time  beyond  the  requirements  of  the 
law,  and  perhaps  were  allowed  to  fall  below  them. 

But  Grindal’s  death  (1583)  brings  us  to  the  turning  point 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England.  Queen  Elizabeth, 
whose  jealous  and  arbitrary  character  was  now  assuming  its 
most  repulsive  aspect,  and  who  was  yielding  less  and  less 
to  the  judgment  and  advice  of  her  wiser  counsellors,  had  long 
had  her  eye  upon  a  prelate  well  fitted  to  be  her  instrument  in 
earrying  out  her  policy  of  government,  in  one  direction  at 
least.  While  the  Koman  Catholics  were  left  to  the  cruel  action 
of  the  penal  laws,  the  Puritans  were  given  over  to  the  correct¬ 
ing  hands  of  Whitgift. 

Archbishop  Whitgift  is  the  especial  favourite  of  Strype, 
and  is  regarded  with  approbation  by  most  of  our  ecclesiastical 
historians,  including  writers  so  different  as  Collier  and  Bishop 
Short.  That  he  had  several  good  qualities  is  certain.  We 
quite  concede  Mr.  Perry’s  claim  on  his  behalf,  that  he  may 
be  acquitted  of  inhumanity  and  vindictiveness,  and  must  be 
allowed  to  have  done  good  service  in  protecting  the  tempo¬ 
ralities  of  the  Church.  But  without  altogether  subscribing  to 
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the  judjrment  of  his  contemporary  antagonists,  we  fully  coin¬ 
cide  with  Hullam,  and  almost  with  Macaulay,  in  our  estimate 
of  him  and  of  his  measures.  Narrow,  opiniated,  disputatious, 
—  ready  to  push  all  his  propositions  to  their  utmost  conclu¬ 
sions,  by  aid  of  a  logic,  which,  if  sometimes  acute,  was  always 
one-sided,  and  impatient  of  the  modifications  which  moral 
reasoning  can  never  dispense  with,  —  he  was  enabled  and  in¬ 
cited  by  the  powers  put  within  his  hands  to  assail  and  crush  that 
party  in  the  Chundi  with  which  for  many  years  he  had  been 
engaged  in  controversy.  In  this  direction,  unhappily,  he  was 
allowed  and  encouraged  to  do  all  that  he  desired ;  in  another 
direction,  fortunately  for  the  Church,  he  was  stopped  at  once 
by  the  imperious  interposition  of  Elizabeth.  For  the  famous 
Lamlieth  Articles,  embodying  the  extremest  doctrines  of  Cal¬ 
vinism,  were  drawn  up  under  his  sanction  and  with  his  co¬ 
operation  ;  whence  the  name  by  which  they  are  known.  So 
that,  could  he  have  had  his  way  in  all  respects,  the  communion 
of  the  Church  of  England  would  have  been  narrowed  to  those 
peculiar  few'  who  could  contrive  to  unite  the  faith  of  the  school 
of  Calvin  with  the  reception  of  ail  that  is  in  the  Prayer-book  ; 
to  reconcile  the  tenets  of  Supralapsarianism  with  the  sacerdotal 
pretensions  of  the  Ordination  Service  and  the  dogma  of  Bap¬ 
tismal  Regeneration. 

A  few  months  after  his  elevation  M’hitgift  published  his 
memorable  Orders  to  the  Church,  unlegalised  by  the  direct 
warrant  of  the  Crow’n,  but  with  the  Queen’s  avowed  appro¬ 
bation.  Amongst  other  things,  it  was  enjoined  in  these 
Orders,  — 

‘  Tliat  none  be  permitted  to  preach,  read,  catechise,  minister  the 
Sacraments,  or  to  execute  any  other  ecclesiastical  function,  by  what 
autlinrity  soever  he  be  admitted  thereunto,  unless  he  consent  and  sub¬ 
scribe  to  these  Articles  following,  before  the  Ordinary  of  the  diocese 
wherein  he  preacheth,  readeth,  catechiseth,  or  ministreth  the  Sacra¬ 
ments,  viz. :  — 

‘  I.  Tliat  her  Majestic,  under  God,  hath  and  ought  to  have  the 
sovereigntie  and  rule  over  all  manner  of  persons  born  within  her 
realmes,  dominions,  and  countries,  of  what  estate  ecclesiastical  or  tem¬ 
poral  soever  they  be ;  and  that  no  foreign  power,  prelate,  state,  or 
potentate,  hath  or  ought  to  have  any  jurisdiction,  pow'er,  superioritie, 
preemin<-nce  or  authoritie,  ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  within  her 
Majestie’s  said  realnies,  dominions,  and  countries. 

‘  II.  Tliat  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  of  ordering  bishops, 
prestes,  and  deacons,  conteyneth  nothing  in  it  contrary  to  the  word 
of  God,  and  that  the  same  may  lawfully  be  used,  and  that  he  himself 
will  use  the  forme  of  the  said  book  prescribed  in  public  prayer,  and 
admini>tration  of  the  Sacraments,  and  none  other. 

‘  III.  That  he  alloweth  the  book  of  Articles  of  Religion,  agreed 
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upon  by  the  archbusbopa  and  bushops  of  both  provinces,  and  the 
wiiole  clergy  in  the  Convocation  holden  at  London  in  the  yere  of  our 
Lord  God  M.  D.  Lxii.,  and  set  forth  by  her  Majestie’s  authoritie,  and 
that  he  believeth  all  the  Articles  contained  therein  to  be  agreeable  to 
the  word  of  God.’* 

As  these  three  Articles  form  the  first  authoritative  precedent 
of  the  system  which  was  afterwards  carried  to  greater  lengths, 
and  which  is  still  maintained  in  the  English  Church,  it  is 
peculiarly  important  to  notice  them  minutely.  Setting  aside 
the  first  as  foreign  to  our  present  subject,  and  as  amounting 
to  no  more  indeed  than  had  been  prescribed  in  the  Oath  of 
Supremacy  imposed  by  statute,  we  remark  that  these  re¬ 
quirements  of  Whitgift  introduced  three  new  demands  on 
clergymen  in  their  mode  of  assent  to  the  formularies  of  the 
Church. 

1.  They  made  no  distinction,  as  the  statute  law  directed, 
(and  here  was  the  chief  complaint  of  the  Puritans)  between 
those  Articles  which  ‘  concerned  Christian  faith  and  the  doc- 
‘  trines  of  the  Sacrament,’  on  one  side,  and  those  on  the  other 
which  related  merely  to  matters  ceremonial,  ecclesiastical,  and 
political ;  requiring  that  all  alike  should  be  pronounced  ‘  agree- 
‘  able  to  the  word  of  God.’ 

2.  By  the  introduction  of  this  last  phrase  they  altered  the 
whole  character  of  subscription,  making  it  no  longer  to  be  the 
avowal  of  a  deferential  reception  of  doctrines  systematised  and 
authenticated  by  the  Church,  which  the  subscriber  might  be 
content  to  feel  that  he  was  not  altogether  capable  of  judging 
about ;  and  throwing  upon  him  individually  the  necessity  and 
responsibility  of  comparing  everything  with  the  words  of 
Scripture,  and  forming  an  independent  judgment  upon  it; 
while,  nevertheless,  it  was  demanded  of  him  that  this  judgment 
should  exactly  coincide  with  the  foregone  conclusions  of  the 
Church. 

3.  Besides  this  additional  burden  thrown  upon  thoughtful 
and  conscientious  minds,  —  a  burden  which  they  would  feel 


*  Cardwell’s  Documentary  Annals,  xeix.  Whitgift  habitually  as¬ 
serted  that  his  Articles  were  no  more  than  the  law  had  required  since 
the  beginning  of  the  (Queen’s  reign.  But  the  only  foundation  for  this 
statement  of  his  (besides  the  arbitrary  demands  of  the  Courts  of  High 
Commission)  is  to  be  found  in  the  ‘  Interpretations  ’  and  ‘  Declaration,’ 
set  fortli  by  the  bishops  in  1559,  documents  (as  we  have  seen)  of  no 
legal  validity  in  themselves,  and  intended  to  be  provisional  only. 
These  former  orders  had  evidently  been  aimed  against  Romanizing 
ministers,  through  the  influence  of  the  stronger  Protestant  party.  So 
sure  is  intolerance  to  recoil  upon  itself ! 
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exactly,  in  proportion  as  they  were  conscientious  and  thoughtful 
—  an  entirely  new  test  was  devised  by  treating  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  as  a  separate  body  of  dogmatical  divinity 
to  which  assent  was  to  be  required.  It  was  no  longer  sufficient 
to  obey  the  regulations  and  use  the  prescribed  forms  of  the 
Church.  Approval  must  now  be  expressly  declared  of  the 
whole  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  even  of  those  parts  of  it  which 
Roman  Catholics  call  the  Pontifical,  parts  with  which  an  or¬ 
dinary  clci^yman  is  nowise  concerned  in  the  fulfilment  of  his 
parocliial  duties. 

It  may  appear  indeed  at  first  sight  that  it  was  very  little 
to  ask  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church,  that  he  should  i>ro- 
nounce  the  Prayer-book  which  he  used,  to  *  contain  nothing 
‘  contrary  to  the  word  of  God ;  ’  and  certainly  the  expression 
is  a  mild  one,  in  comparison  with  that  which  is  exacted  now. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  (and  this  was  the  reason  why 
Whitgift  introduced  the  clause,  and  hence  the  special  mention 
of  the  Ordinal)  that  the  controversy  was  then  at  its  highest 
resjiecting  the  Presbyterian  scheme  of  Church  government; 
anti  that  multitudes  of  the  clergy  were  either  convinced  tliat 
such  was  the  Scriptural  model,  or  were  at  any  rate  wavering 
in  judgment  between  contending  arguments.  To  force  them 
at  such  a  time,  by  a  sudden  and  arbitrary  summons,  to  pro¬ 
nounce  upon  a  point  of  ecclesiastical  polity  unconnected  with 
their  own  personal  duties,  was  (to  say  the  least.)  a  cruel  as 
well  as  an  unwise  proceeding.  It  led  to  deplorable  conse¬ 
quences.  But  we  deplore  it  most  as  the  first  fatal  precedent 
which  has  perpetuated  its  evil  effects  to  the  present  day  — 
Avhich  first  ranged  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  by  the  side 
of  the  Articles  as  a  co-ordinate  body  of  doctrine,  and  imposed 
upon  all  English  clergymen  a  declaration  of  entire  approval  of 
its  contents,  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  admittance  to  the 
ministry. 

AVhitgift’s  measures  were  not  carried  into  effect  without  a 
generous  opposition  from  the  wiser  and  more  liberal  statesmen, 
to  whose  counsels  the  prosperity  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  is  mainly 
due.  A  remonstrance  was  addressed  to  him  by  the  council, 
bearing,  amongst  others,  the  names  of  Burleigh,  Walsingham, 
and  even  Hatton,  entreating  him  not  to  enforce  these  ill-advised 
and  indeed  illegal  Orders.  But  to  no  effect.  Whitgift  knew  that 
he  was  backed  by  his  self-willed  and  jealous  mistress,  and  he 
returned  a  haughty  answer  to  her  discomfited  councillors.  Nor, 
as  may  be  supposed,  did  the  more  pathetic  remonstrances  of 
the  clei’gy  on  whom  he  enforced  his  Articles  weigh  with  him  any 
more.  .^lany  of  these  were  ready  to  submit  to  all  which 
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human  rulers  have  a  right  to  command.  In  vain  they  repre¬ 
sented  that,  — 

‘  We  in  all  reverence  judge  of  the  authority  which  is  established, 
and  the  persons  who  were  the  authors  of  those  hooks  [Common 
Prayer,  Ordinal,  &c.],  that  they  did  not  only  speak,  but  also  did  highly 
to  tlie  glory  of  God  promote  the  true  religion  of  God  and  the  glorious 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  ;  and  that  tee  so  esteem  o  f  those  books  that 
there  is  nothing  in  them  to  cause  us  to  separate  ourselves  from  the 
unity  of  the  Church  ;  which  in  the  execution  of  our  ministry,  in  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  public  prayers  and  sacraments  we  have  in  our  own 
example  testified,  and  by  public  doctrine  maintained.  .  .  .  And 

lastly,  that  we  have  and  always  will  show  ourselves  obedient  to  her 
Majesty’s  authority  in  all  causes,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  to  whomso¬ 
ever  it  he  committed.’* 

Such  submission  as  this,  the  submission  of  free  and  reflecting 
minds,  would  not  content  Whitgift.  He  would  crush  the 
exercise  of  independent  thought  in  ‘the  inferior  sort  of  clergy;’ 
he  would  force  them  to  a  humiliating  adoption  of  his  own 
narrow  line  of  opinion.  "When  he  condescended  to  argue  with 
these  unlearned  persons,  who,  ‘  being  such  as  they  were,  dared 
‘  to  the  greatest  authority  in  the  land,  next  to  her  Majesty, 

‘  so  boldly  offer  themselves  thus  to  reason  and  dispute,’  it  was  to 
treat  them  to  such  arguments  as  follow.  AVe  give  his  own 
self-laudatory  summary  of  them.f 

1.  ‘If  you  subscribe  not  to  the  Article  concerning  the  Book  of  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer,  then  by  necessary  consequence  must  follow  there  is  not 
the  true  service  of  God,  and  right  administration  of  the  Sacraments 
in  the  land.’ 

2.  ‘  If  you  subscribe  not  to  the  Book  of  Ordering  ^linisters,  then  it 
followeth  your  calling  is  unlawful,  and  the  Papists’  arrangement  is 
good.  No  calling  —  no  ministry  —  no  church.’ 

3.  ‘  If  not  to  the  last  Article,  then  you  deny  the  doctrine  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  Church  of  England,  wliich  is  the  main  note  of  the 
churches.  And  so  I  sec  no  reason  why  I  should  persuade  the  Papists 
to  our  religion,  and  to  come  to  our  church,  seeing  we  will  not  allow 
it  ourselves.’ 

These  Articles,  which  their  author  thus  attempted  to  jus¬ 
tify,  were,  as  we  have  seen,  imposed  on  all  ministers  alike, 
under  pain  of  suspension  and  deprivation.  Xor  was  AVhitgift 
satisfied  even  with  these  means  of  reaching  the  disaffected  or 
suspected  clergy.  The  Court  of  High  Commission,  founded 
on  the  Act  1  Eliz.  c.  i.,  which  on  various  occasions  before  this 
had  been  called  into  temporary  existence,  was  now  more  per¬ 
manently  and  formidably  constituted  with  augmented  powers 

*  Petition  of  Kentish  Ministers.  Fuller’s  Ch.  Hist.  b.  ix.  sect.  v. 

t  JStrype  ;  Whitgift,  b.  iii.  ch.  3. 
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for  the  discovery  and  punishment  of  heresy  and  schism,  and 
with  a  view,  above  all,  to  clerical  offenders. 

‘  Master  of  such  tremendous  machinery,’  writes  Ilallam,  ‘  the  arch¬ 
bishop  proceeded  to  call  into  action  one  of  its  powers,  contained  for 
the  first  time  in  the  present  commission,  by  tending  what  was  tech¬ 
nically  styled  the  oath  cx  officio  to  such  of  the  clergy  as  were  sur¬ 
mised  to  harbour  a  spirit  of  puritanical  disaffection.  This  procedure, 
which  was  wholly  founded  on  the  Canon  Law,  consisted  in  a  scries  of 
interrogations,  so  comprehensive  as  to  embrace  the  whole  scope  of 
clerical  conformity,  yet  so  precise  and  minute  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
evasion,  to  w’hich  the  suspected  person  was  bound  to  answer  upon 
oath.  So  repugnant  was  this  to  our  rules  of  English  law,  and  to  the 
principles  of  natural  equity,  that  no  species  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny 
seems  to  have  excited  so  much  indiutiation.  Lord  Burleigli,  who, 
thougli  at  first  rather  friendly  to  AVhitgitt,  was  soon  disgusted  by  his 
intolerant  and  arbitrary  behaviour,  wrote  in  strong  terms  of  remon¬ 
strance  against  these  articles  of  examination,  as  “  so  curiously  penned, 

“  so  full  of  branches  and  circumstances,  as  he  thought  the  inquisitors 
"  of  Spain  used  not  so  many  questions  to  comprehend  and  to  trap 
“  their  preys.”  ’  • 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  further  into  the  executive 
details  of  Whitgift’s  primacy  ;  but  we  think  it  necessary  to 
dwell  on  the  points  we  have  adduced,  and  emphatically  to  call 
attention  to  them,  because  they  illustrate  so  forcibly  the  animus 
with  which  the  three  Articles  were  drawn  up,  and  mark  the 
true  nature  of  that  change  in  the  terms  and  the  significance 
of  clerical  subscription,  which  dates  from  this  disastrous  |>eriod. 
Unhappily,  Whitgift’s  Articles  have  been  taken  as  the  model 
of  the  formula,  which  has  been  iii  use  ever  since  witiiin  the 
Church  of  England,  and  still  continue  almost  verbatim  to  be 
im[K)sed  upon  every  ordained  minister. 

It  is  urged  by  the  admirers  and  apologists  of  Whitgift  that 
the  Church  was  at  this  time  in  so  lamentable  and  disgraceful  a 
state  of  insubordination,  that  it  required  severe  measures  and 
the  strong  hand  of  a  determined  ruler  to  bring  it  to  the  requi¬ 
site  order.  There  is  doubtless  much  truth  in  the  stiitement. 
We  are  not  for  a  moment  defending  the  self-willed  license 
assumed  by  those  who  disobey  legitimate  authority,  and  set  at 
nought  the  rules  which  they  are  bound  and  even  pletiged  to 
observe ;  nor  do  we  plead  for  those  who  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  of  an  establishment  which  at  the  same  time  they 
denounce  as  anti-Christian.  We  have  little  sympathy  for  Cart¬ 
wright,  and  still  less  for  Brown.  Had  Whitgift  employed  the 
utmost  rigour  and  determination  to  enforce  conformity  to  the 


*  Ilallam’s  Const.  Hist.  ch.  iv. 
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rites  and  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church,  and  even  to  repress  the 
advocacy  by  clergymen  of  principles  contrarj'  to  the  authorised 
formularies  —  formularies  which  they  were  bound  to  respect  — 
we  should  have  nothing  to  urge  against  the  justice,  and  but  little 
against  tlie  expediency,  of  such  proceedings.  Expediency  indeed, 
and  Christian  wisdom  also,  would  have  suggested  care  and  gen¬ 
tleness  even  in  such  a  course.  Still  it  was  one  which  W  hitgift 
migiit  justly  have  adopted.  Nor  did  the  leading  members  of 
the  Council,  though  always  inclined  to  milder  measures,  show 
themselves  backward  or  unwilling  to  support  him,  ns  they  had 
supported  Parker  before  him,  in  the  exercise  of  his  just  authority. 
But  he  preferred  (and  it  is  a  preference,  unhappily,  to  which 
ecclesiastical  rulers  in  all  ages  are  too  generally  prone)  to  <letect 
and  destroy  the  germs  of  disaftection,  heedless  of  what  he  de¬ 
stroyed  together  with  them  —  heedless  of  outraged  consciences, 
and  violated  liberty  of  thought,  and  flagrant  departure  from  the 
principles  of  the  Kefurmation  of  which  he  professed  himself  the 
champion. 

And  the  consequences  of  the  policy  which  he  inaugurated  were 
the  alienation  from  the  Nation-.il  Church  of  thousands,  l>esides 
those  whom  he  ejected,  of  the  bolder  and  more  independent 
3])irits,  and  the  intellectual  and  mural  deterioration  of  almost 
all  who  remained  within  —  conseqijences  which  bore  their  worst 
fruits  half  a  century  afterwards  in  the  strong  antipathies  and 
mutual  intolerance  which  marked  contending  parties  in  the 
civil  wars ;  consequences  which  have  been  perpetuated,  though 
in  a  milder  form,  even  to  our  own  day,  and  are  still  reproduced 
by  the  refusal  of  the  Church  to  abandon  the  policy  then  begun. 

W hitgift  was  succeeded  in  the  second  year  of  James  1.  by 
Archbishop  Bancroft ;  a  prelate  concerning  whom  we  are  con¬ 
tent  to  accept  the  verdict  of  so  good  a  Churchman  as  Mr. 
Perry — that  ‘  it  isdiflicult  to  dwell  on  his  character  with  satis- 
*  faction  and  pleasure ;  *  and  that  ‘  he  had  the  strictness  of 
‘  \V  hitgift  without  his  geniality.’ 

We  shall  not  dwell  *)n  this  melancholy  period  of  Church 
histiwy,  nor  dilate  on  the  mockery  of  justice  and  of  free  rliscus- 
sion  witnessed  at  the  Hampton  C«)urt  Conference,  the  dis¬ 
graceful  adulation  offered  to  James  by  the  bishops  with 
Bancroft  at  their  head,  and  the  passing  of  the  Canons  of  1604, 
which  the  Church  only  screens  at  tliis  day  from  the  indignation 
of  the  laity  by  prudently  keeping  them  in  a  seemly  obscurity. 
But  on  one  of  these  Canons  (the  thirty-sixth)  w’e  must  dwell 
particularly,  since  it  forms  an  essential  link  in  the  series  of 
legislative  encroachments  which  we  are  tracing.  The  canon  in 
question  confirms  almost  verbatim  the  three  articles  of  VV hitgift 
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which  we  have  quoted  above,  requiring  that  they  be  subscribed 
by  every  person  admitted  to  deacon’s  orders,  or  to  the  exercise 
of  any  ecclesiastical  functions ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  makes 
the  third  article  more  stringent  still,  by  substituting  for  the  last 
clause  the  words,  ‘  lie  acknowledgeth  all  and  every  the  Articles 
*  therein  contained,  being  in  number  nine  and  thirty,  besides  the 
‘  ratification,  to  be  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God.’ 

But  this  is  not  all.  An  important  addition  was  also  made  to 
the  form  of  subscription.  The  authorities  had  discovered  that 
some  unfortunate  clergymen  had  managed  to  reconcile  it  with  their 
consciences  to  comply  with  the  requirements  forced  upon  them, 
although  recusant  at  heart,  on  the  plea  that  they  were  submit- 
ing  to  the  powers  to  which  they  owed  obedience.  The  pica 
was  doubtless  an  evasion,  such  as  is  often  occasioned  by  unwise 
and  oppressive  laws ;  yet  such  as  it  was,  it  might  have  been 
tacitly  conceded  to  those  who  had  availed  themselves  of  it 
But  no:  this  would  not  satisfy  the  rulers  of  the  Church.  The 
form  now  prescribed  as  indispensable  was,  ‘  I,  N.  N.,  do  will- 
‘  inffly  and  ex  animo  subscribe  to  these  three  Articles,  and  to  all 
‘  things  that  are  contained  in  them.’  And  this  fresh  form  of 
subscription  having  been  made  obligatory  upon  all  preachers, 
catechisers,  lecturers,  &c.,  even  those  who  had  passed  through 
the  former  ordeal,  England  once  more  was  doomed  to  witness  a 
wholesale  ejectment  of  her  best  and  most  conscientious  mi¬ 
nisters. 

We  are  glad  to  observe  that  Mr.  Perry  has  a  heart  to  feel  for 
‘  the  painstaking  and  earnest-minded  pastors  who  were  ejected  by 
‘  the  new  ex  animo  subscription.’  But  when  he  proceeds  to  ex¬ 
cuse  this  cruelty  on  the  ground  that  the  very  victims  of  it  approved 
the  principle  of  non-toleration  which  prompted  it,  we  must  stop 
to  challenge  this  statement.  In  the  first  place,  we  deny  the  fact, 
remembering  the  tone  of  the  Millenary  petition  and  the  avowed 
principles  of  many  of  the  ejected  ministers.  It  is  not  fair  to  point 
to  the  noisiest  and  most  violent  members  of  a  class  as  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  all  who  sutfered  with  them.  But  even  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  in  the  matter  of  intolerance  there  was  little  to  choose 
between  Bancroft  and  his  victims,  what  is  the  legitimate  conclu¬ 
sion  to  draw  from  this  ?  Is  it  not  that  we  do  ill  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  to  follow  examples  which  need  apology  even  in 
the  seventeenth  ?  Granting  such  excuse  as  may  be  found  for 
these  proceedings  in  the  plea  that  men  at  that  time  knew  no 
better ;  are  we,  therefore,  to  accept  what  was  then  done  as  a 
precedent  which  we  are  still  bound  to  approve  and  to  follow  ? 
The  argument  is  most  paradoxical.  Yet  such  is,  in  fact,  the  in¬ 
ference  which  is  drawn  by  those  who  resist  reform  in  this  matter. 
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Arguing  first  that  Whltglft  and  Bancroft  may  be  excused,  their 
apologists  assume  as  their  conclusion  that  they  ought  also  to  be 
imitated !  The  Church  is  still  condemned  to  the  evil  course 
which  in  evil  days  it  entered  on.  The  formula  which  must  still 
be  subscribed  by  every  young  deacon  of  the  English  Church 
consists  of  the  three  articles  of  Whitgift,  pointed  ^resh  by  the 
cruel  ingenuity  of  the  Convocation  of  1604. 

It  is  true  that  had  the  other  party  in  the  Church  obtained 
the  mastery  at  this  time,  and  acquired  the  power  of  doing  what 
they  pleased,  the  result  in  all  probability  would  have  been 
equally  disastrous  —  perhaps  would  have  been  still  more  disas¬ 
trous.  The  cause  of  liberty  in  the  Church  of  England  would 
have  suffered  still  more  in  the  hands  of  the  Presbyterians  than 
in  those  of  the  Episcopalians.  The  victory  of  the  latter  has,  we 
believe,  been  favourable  on  the  whole  to  freedom  of  thought  and 
of  opinion.  Still  this  cannot  blind  us  to  the  faults  of  the  victo¬ 
rious  party  ;  and  least  of  all  to  the  faults  of  those  prelates  who, 
bad  they  been  worthy  of  their  position,  would  have  risen  far 
above  the  vulgar  herd.  Xor  can  we  forget  that  there  were  even 
then  some  who  could  understand  and  advocate  the  principles  of 
toleration,  and  (what  is  better  still)  of  a  wise  and  Christian 
comprehensiveness.  Cecil  and  his  fellow-statesmen  (as  we  have 
seen)  were  in  this  respect  beyond  their  age;  and  the  son  of  one 
of  those  statesmen,  the  great  Bacon  himself,  had  already  at  the 
time  we  have  now  reached,  wrought  out  the  conclusions  of  his 
profound  apd  unrivalled  wisdom, —  holding  forth  a  light  which 
even  now  the  Church  is  slow  to  recognise, —  a  light  which  was 
kindled  afresh  in  the  next  generation  by  Hales  and  Chilling- 
worth  and  Sclden,  not  unsupported  by  the  noble  band  of  Chris¬ 
tian  patriots  of  whom  Falkland  was  the  noblest. 

We  hasten  over  the  history  of  the  next  sixty  years;  for, 
eventful  as  these  were  in  the  annals  of  the  Church,  they  pre¬ 
sent  little  or  nothing  to  detain  us  in  respect  of  the  single  point 
which  we  are  illustrating.  Even  Laud’s  primacy,  though  afford¬ 
ing  a  notable  example  of  the  consequences  of  carrying  out  the 
policy  agjxlnst  which  we  protest,  yet  added  nothing  permanently 
to  the  stringency  of  subscription,  or  to  the  tests  imposed  upon 
clergymen.  Nothing  permanently ;  for  it  is  not  Laud’s  fault 
that  there  remains  not  to  this  day,  superadded  to  the  obligatory 
forms  of  assent  and  consent,  the  necessity  of  taking  *  an  oath 

*  for  the  prevention  of  all  innovations  in  doctrine  and  govern- 

*  ment.’  This  oath,  which  was  enjoined  by  the  Canons  of  1640, 
and  required  not  only  of  every  ecclesiastictll  person  whatever, 
but  of  all  graduates  of  the  universities,  is  usually  called  the 
Etcetera  Oath  ;  because  it  bound  every  one  who  took  it  ‘  never  to 
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*  consent  to  alter  the  government  of  the  Church  by  archbishops, 

‘  bishops,  deans,  archdeacons,  etcetera.'  Decreed  by  the  memo¬ 
rable  Convocation  of  1640,  which  continued  to  sit  and  legislate 
in  the  summer  of  that  year,  after  Charles  had  dissolved  his  re¬ 
fractory  Parliament,  it  marks  the  extreme  limit  of  arrogance 
reached  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  was  speedily  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  severe  retribution  which  not  only  swept  away 
the  etceteras  from  the  Established  Church,  but  all  the  ancient 
formularies,  and  episcopal  government  itself.  Theoretically  it 
is  still  a  nice  point  of  law  whether  these  canons  of  1640,  having 
been  passed  under  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  are  not  equally 
binding  on  the  clergy  as  those  of  1604.  Happily  the  oath  in 
question  was  not  re-imposed  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662  ; 
though,  in  addition  to  all  other  forms  of  subscription  previously 
devised  for  coercing  consciences,  that  Act  provided  a  fresh  one, 
the  most  burdensome  of  all. 

We  will  not  attempt  a  narrative  of  the  ecclesiastical  events 
which  accompanied  the  Restoration.  Seasonable  as  it  might  be 
on  the  present  occasion,  we  have  not  space  to  combine  it  with 
the  object  we  have  more  immediately  in  hand.  Every  one  is 
familiar  with  the  main  facts  of  the  case,  as  recorded  by  our  civil 
hardly  less  than  our  ecclesiastical  historians.  The  best  account 
will  be  found  in  the  calm,  wise  pages  of  Hallam,  and  those  of  our 
living  historian  of  the  Puritans,  Marsden.  The  promised  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Nonconformists  will  throw  additional  light  upon 
these  proceedings,  which  all  lovers  of  truth  will  welcome,  though 
with  some  necessary  caution.  For  the  temporary  purposes  of 
special  information  we  can  strongly  recommend  Mr.  Mountfield’s 
pamphlet,  cited  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  is  an  expanded 
version  of  a  lecture  lately  delivered ;  and  we  should  rejoice  to 
see  it  widely  circulated  both  among  Churchmen  and  Dissenters. 
Mr.  MountBeld  brings  together  very  effectively  some  of  the 
less  well-known  details  of  the  story  ;  though  the  story  is  itself, 
of  course,  the  old  and  oft-repeated  one, —  of  the  advances  made 
by  Charles  to  the  Presbyterians,  through  whose  friendly  assist¬ 
ance  indeed  his  restoration  was  very  principally  effected, —  the 
declarations  which  he  issued,  both  from  Breda,  and  still  more 
specifically  after  his  return,  breathing  the  very  spirit  of  wise  , 
Christian  toleration, —  the  temporising  policy  both  of  himself 
and  of  his  ministers  when  he  found  that  popular  opinion  fa¬ 
voured  the  adoption  of  exclusive  and  vindictive  measures,  —  and 
the  treatment  which  the  weaker  party  met  with  accordingly 
when  handed  over  to  Sheldon  and  the  Episcopalians, —  how 
they  were  cajoled,  deceived,  and  trifled  with  at  the  so-called 
Savoy  Conference;  drawn  artfully  into  the  line  of  conduct 
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which  was  then  made  the  pretext  for  refusing  all  concessions 
whatever ;  betrayed  by  the  imprudent  eagerness  and  culpable 
self-con6dence  of  Baxter  into  demands  and  representations 
which  their  opponents  could  justly  stigmatise  as  unreasonable; 
—  till  at  last,  when  their  scruples  had  been  ascertained  and  so 
plainly  avowed  as  to  render  retreat  impossible,  the  fatal  Act  of 
Uniformity  was  fmmed  with  the  studied  intention  of  ejecting 
them  ;  and  2000  clergymen,  including  the  best  and  holiest  and 
most  honoured  ministers  of  the  Church,  were  cast  out  from 
their  cures  and  from  their  homes,  without  even  the  pittance 
which  the  Long  Parliament  had  granted  to  their  predecessors  in 
misfortune. 

It  does  not  concern  us  to  touch  upon  the  other  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Act  in  question  ;  nor  to  notice  in  detail  the  injuries 
inflicted  by  it  and  kindred  enactments  on  the  original  sufferers. 
Our  subject  confines  our  attention  to  the  additional  demands  it 
made  upon  conforming  clergymen,  not  only  of  that  but  of  future 
generations.  It  is  this  Act,  13  &  14  Car.  2.  c.  4.,  which  still 
rules  the  conditions  of  clerical  communion  within  the  English 
Church,  and  which  has  developed  the  measures  which  preceded 
it  into  the  full  stringency  of  the  present  system.  It  gives 
the  sanction  of  statute  law  to  the  thirty-sixth  *  canon  by 
recognising  its  binding  force  in  the  case  of  all  applicants  for 
deacon’s  orders ;  and  it  imposes  further  upon  every  clergyman 
instituted  to  a  benefice,  on  pain  of  ipso  facto  deprivation,  the 
necessity,  amongst  other  pledges,  of  making  the  well-known 
declaration  :  ‘  I,  A.  B.,  do  hereby  declare  my  unfeigned  assent 

*  and  consent  to  all  and  everything  contained  and  prescribed  in 
‘  and  by  the  book  intituled  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and 
‘  Administration  of  the  Sacraments,  and  other  rites  and  cere- 

*  monies  of  the  Church,  according  to  the  use  of  the  Church  of 
‘  England;  together  with  the  Psalter  or  Psalms  of  David, 
‘  pointed  as  they  are  to  be  sung  or  said  in  churches ;  and  the 

*  form  or  manner  of  making,  ordaining,  and  consecrating  of 
‘  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.’ 

Such  then  is  the  law  of  England  upon  these  points,  which  has 
now  remained  for  200  years  unaltered  and  unmodified — a  law  un¬ 
paralleled  in  stringency  by  any  other  Church  in  Christendom.  In 
vain  have  the  most  enlightened  statesmen  and  prelates  endea¬ 
voured  to  procure  its  repeal  or  mitigation;  Hale,  Halifax,  Not¬ 
tingham,  King  William  himself,  Stillingfleet,  Tillotson,  Burnet, 
Tenison,  Wake.  In  vain  has  it  been  deplored  by  the  historians 
and  the  philosophers  who  stand  highest  in  the  estimation  of  their 
countrymen.  The  attempt  to  repeal  it  was  defeated  at  first  by 
the  same  vindictive  spirit  which  caused  its  enactment:  after- 
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wards  by  political  and  party  considerations  in  1688;  and  by 
prejudice  or  timidity  ever  since.  Is  it  beyond  hope  that  our 
own  generation  may  witness  a  measure  of  justice  and  moderation 
so  long  delayed  ?  The  statesmen  who  should  effect  such  a  change, 
the  bishops  who  should  consent  to  it,  would  earn  a  lasting  title 
to  gratitude  from  the  Church  and  Nation. 

We  have  now  traced  the  steps  by  which  the  Church  of 
England  departed  from  the  principles  of  her  fii*st  founders  and 
her  statesmanlike  restorers,  in  the  matter  of  clerical  subscrip¬ 
tion,  till  she  reached  the  point  to  which  she  was  conducted  at 
the  Restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  And  in  making  this  retrospect, 
two  things  strike  us  principally  and  at  once.  First,  that  the 
system  now  enforced  is  no  legitimate  outgrowth  of  Protestantism, 
and  still  less  of  unpolemical  Christianity,  but  has  been  a  gradual 
and  in  some  respects  an  accidental  accretion,  resulting  from  the 
action  of  party  contests, — contests  mostly  of  a  political  rather 
than  a  religious  nature.  Secondly  (and  we  call  attention  parti¬ 
cularly  to  the  fact),  that  the  evils  of  the  system  thus  developed 
cannot  justly  be  imputed  to  the  dominant  influence  of  the 
Legislature.  In  every  instance,  except  the  last,  the  steps 
were  taken,  not  only  without  the  consent  of  Parliament  and 
of  the  laity,  but  in  spite  of  repeated  protests.  Under  Eliza¬ 
beth,  under  James,  under  Charles  L,  these  protests  were  uttered 
again  and  again ;  and  they  represented  the  judgment,  not 
only  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  laity,  but  of  a  very  large  minority 
among  the  clergy  also.  The  alterations  were  made  by  the  arbi¬ 
trary  exercise  of  the  sovereign’s  prerogative,  and  through  the 
powers  entrusted  to  persecuting  prelates,  confirmed  (we  fear 
that  we  must  add)  though  not  even  this  in  every  case,  by 
the  support  of  Convocation ;  a  body,  however,  which  never 
faithfully  represented  the  whole  clerical  order,  and  to  which 
no  one  will  attribute,  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  such  a 
measure  as  it  may  now  claim  of  independence  and  discretion. 
Once,  and  once  only,  since  the  Act  of  1571,  have  these 
new  restrictions  obtained  the  sanction  of  Parliament;  and  that 
was  in  1662,  when  the  nation,  intoxicated  with  loyalty  to  a 
restored  King  and  a  restored  Church,  was  ready  to  lay  its 
dearest  liberties  at  the  feet  of  either ;  when  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  consisted  of  a  body  of  representatives  (to  use  Lord 
Macaulay’s  language),  ‘  such  as  England  has  never  seen  —  men 
‘  whose  minds  had  been  exasperated  by  many  injuries  and 
‘  insults  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Puritans  —  a  House  of 
‘  Commons  more  zealous  for  royalty  than  the  King,  more  zealous 
‘  for  episcopacy  than  the  bishops.’  *  In  appealing  to  Parlia- 

*  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  ch.  2. 
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ment,  therefore,  against  the  decision  then  arrived  at,  we  are  but 
appealing  to  Philip  sober ;  and  this  in  a  matter  which  belongs 
inalienably  to  Philip  to  decide.  There  is  no  need  here  to  consult 
Convocation  or  an  ecclesiastical  synod.  In  pleading  for  a  revision 
of  the  Prayer-book,  we  readily  conceded  that  no  step  could 
well  be  taken  without  the  consent  or  concurrence  of  the  clergy. 
But  this  is  no  matter  of  doctrine,  or  even  ritual.  It  concerns 
personal  rights  and  public  advantages,  and  belongs  essentially 
to  the  relations  subsisting  between  Church  and  State.  Parlia¬ 
ment  has  always  claimed  to  control  such  matters,  and  no  one 
now  will  dispute  the  claim.  The  old  contest  between  the 
Crown  and  the  Commons  is  happily  at  an  end.  And  as  to  the 
clergy,  if  conflicting  pretensions  were  ever  advanced  in  that 
quarter,  this  Act  of  1662  is  itself  the  proof  of  their  abandon¬ 
ment.  That  Act  was  never  submitted  to  the  Convocation  before 
it  passed  the  Legislature ;  nor  can  Convocation,  therefore,  ever 
challenge  the  right  of  revising  it.  No  one  can  complain  that  in 
reviewing  a  measure  of  its  own.  Parliament  would  be  laying 
unhallowed  hands  upon  the  sacred  furniture  \vhich  Priests  and 
Levites  alone  are  qualified  to  bear. 

We  ventured  just  now  on  the  assertion  that  the  obligations 
of  subscription  imposed  by  the  Church  of  England  are  un¬ 
paralleled  in  stringency  by  any  Church  in  existence.  We  are 
not,  of  course,  alluding  to  those  religious  bodies  which  are 
essentially  and  avowedly  denominational;  but  those  only  which 
claim  to  have  catholic  sympathies  and  aims.  Among  these  the 
Anglican  communion  stands,  we  believe,  in  one  respect  alone. 
For  besides  exacting  subscription  to  the  articles  of  religion,  and 
an  oath  of  canonical  obedience  to  ecclesiastical  authority,  the 
Church  of  England  has  converted  its  devotional  formularies  into 
a  co-ordinate  body  of  doctrinal  statement,  to  which  its  ministers 
must  give  a  plenary  assent.  No  other  Church  upon  earth  that 
we  are  aware  of  does  this,  or  has  ever  done  so ;  not  even  the 
Church  of  Home.  In  judicial  processes,  it  is  true,  the  Church 
of  Rome  has  often  gone  to  this  length,  as  occasion  required, 
in  consistent  accordance  with  her  claims  to  infallibility  and 
with  the  right  which  she  arrogates  to  coerce  the  conscience. 
But  such  processes  are  avowedly  exceptional  and  inquisitorial. 
The  Church  herself  prefers  the  parental  character  to  that  of  the 
judge :  nor  when  the  latter  character  is  assumed,  is  there  any 
distinction  in  the  measure  dealt  out  to  clergymen  and  to  laymen. 
The  Roman  Catholic  priest  at  his  ordination  merely  gives  a  pledge 
of  absolute  obedience  to  his  bishop;  and  even  when  he  is  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  cure  of  souls,  the  Canon  Law  directs  only  that  he 
shall  make  the  Tridentine  profession  of  faith,  and  pledge  him- 
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self  to  submit  his  opinions  unreservetlly  to  the  authoritative 
teaching  of  the  Church.  Mutatis  mutandis  we  could  not  wish 
for  a  better  model ;  the  mutnnda  however  involving,  of  course, 
the  very  points  on  which  the  llomish  system  rests ;  so  that 
instead  of  ‘  absolute  obedience  to  the  bishop,’  should  be  substi¬ 
tuted  obedience  in  all  things  relating  to  order  and  discipline ; 
and  instead  of  *  unreserved  submission  to  the  teaching  of  the 
‘  Church,’  respectful  deference  to  its  standard  of  doctrine,  with 
the  understanding  that  when  that  deference  can  no  longer  be 
paid,  the  ministerial  functions  of  the  dissentient  must  be  resigned. 

But  how  different  from  this  is  the  allegiance  and  submission 
which  the  English  Church  actually  requires !  While  renouncing 
Homan  Catholic  pretensions,  she  has  almost  come  round  again 
to  the  points  which  had  been  abandoned  ;  so  strangely  have  later 
modifications  nullified  the  principles  of  the  Reformers.  Tlie 
Church  disclaims  the  possession  of  infallibility ;  but  her  minis¬ 
ters  nevertheless  must  now  pronounce  that  practic.ally  she  has 
proved  herself  infallible !  She  expressly  submits  herself  to  the 
judgment  of  Scripture ;  hut  her  ministers,  at  her  bidding,  must 
assert  her  to  be  faultless  in  the  eyes  of  her  judge ! 

Others  of  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation — perhaps  all  the 
others  —  have  doubtless  made  mistakes  also,  and  belied  their 
principles  more  or  less,  while  striving  to  shape  a  course 
divergent  from  the  traditions  of  Rome.  All  have  offended  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  against  the  rights  of  conscience  and  the 
laws  of  human  thought,  and  some  in  a  greater  degree  than  the 
Church  of  England  has.  Their  confessions  of  faith  have  been 
in  some  cases  far  less  tolerant,  far  less  cautious  and  wise  and 
comprehensive ;  their  regulations  and  discipline  have  been  in 
many  cases  far  more  oppressive,  far  more  vexatious  and  meddle¬ 
some  and  imperious.  But  in  the  one  particular  province  with 
which  we  are  occupied,  that  of  ministerial  subscription  to 
authorised  formularies,  we  repeat  that  we  know  of  none  so 
stringent  as  the  Anglican  Church  ;  above  all,  in  that  one  point 
to  which  we  are  now  calling  attention.  Many  of  the  Protest¬ 
ant  communities  indeed,  such  as  the  Church  of  Scotland,  having 
no  fixed  offices  of  devotion,  cannot,  of  course,  exact  any  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  kind.  And  those  which  have  something  of  a  settled 
liturgy,  as  the  Kirk  itself  had  once,  do  but  enjoin  the  orderly 
use  of  it,  requiring  for  greater  security  a  promise  to  that  effect, 
or  the  expression  at  most  of  a  general  approval. 

Such  a  profession  of  adherence  is  too  much  to  ask  in  any  case, 
even  when  the  formularies  in  question  are  carefully  worded 
statements  of  doctrine.  But  the  great  and  peculiar  injustice 
of  the  English  system  arises  (w’c  emphatically  repeat  it)  from 
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the  treatment  of  devotional  forms  as  though  they  were  deliberate 
enunciations  of  doctrine ;  thus  converting  them  to  a  use  which 
the  compilers  never  intended,  for  the  purpose  of  wringing  from 
them  a  body  of  dogmatic  propositions  which  shall  modify  or 
overhear  the  carefully  balanced  judgment  or  intentional  silence 
of  the  Church,  and  carrying  withal  the  demand  of  acquiescence 
so  far  as  to  extort  an  assertion  of  ‘  assent  and  consent  to  all  and 
‘  everytiiing.’ 

With  regard  to  this  last  expression,  it  is  often  said  that 
nothing  more  is  intended  by  the  formula  than  assent  and  con¬ 
sent  *  to  the  use  of  all  and  everything  contained  and  prescribed 
‘  in  and  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,’  and  that  this  conclusion 
is  proved  by  the  language  of  the  statute  itself,  which  employs 
these  very  words  in  its  directive  clauses.  We  readily  admit  that 
the  formula  can  thus  be  construed.  If  it  were  otherwise,  many 
clergymen  who  now  can  manage  to  conform  would  be  obliged  to 
resign  their  cures.  But  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  forget  that 
the  same  House  of  Commons  which  passed  this  Act  refused  to 
modify  the  required  declaration  so  ns  to  suit  the  meaning  thus 
attached  to  it,  deliberately  keeping  the  words  that  had  been 
enjoined,  to  be  a  snare  to  the  conscience  of  the  declarants,  and 
to  pro<luce  upon  the  hearers  the  impression  which  was  really 
desired.  Nor  can  we  forget  that  the  words  are  to  this  day  under¬ 
stood,  and  must  needs  be  understood,  in  their  plain  grammatical 
sense  by  the  congregations  before  whom  they  are  uttered  and 
by  the  laity  in  general ;  and  are  even  appe^ed  to  not  unfre- 
quently  by  the  authorities  of  the  Church  themselves  for  the  very 
purj)oses  which,  when  it  suits  them  for  a  while,  they  are  ready 
to  repudiate. 

Again,  to  pass  to  the  subscription  required  to  the  Articles. 
Here  too  we  accuse  the  law  of  the  Church  of  England  of  being 
peculiarly  and  mischievously  stringent.  We  know  of  no  other 
National  Church  which  demands  so  plenary  an  assent.  The 
formula  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  would  probably  be  cited  in 
reply;  but  to  our  mind  even  that  is  decidedly  less  exacting.* 


*  Besides  declarations  of  approval  and  adherence  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  discipline  of  the  Church,  &c.,  in  which  the  Formula  resembles 
Laud’s  Etcetera  Oath,  it  contains  the  following  declaration  relative 
to  doctrine :  —  ‘1  hereby  declare  that  I  do  sincerely  own  and  believe 
*  the  whole  doctrine  contained  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  approven  by 
‘the  General  Assemblies  of  this  National  Church,  and  ratified  by  law 
‘  in  the  year  16y0,  and  frequently  contirmed  by  divers  Acts  of  Par- 
‘  liament  since  that  time,  to  be  the  truths  of  God  [|‘  to  be  founded  on 
‘  the  Word  of  God,’  in  the  previous  questions  put  at  the  Ordination], 
‘  and  I  do  own  the  same  ns  the  confession  of  my  faith.’ 
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AVe  have  spoken  already  of  the  Roman  Catholic  practice. 
Similarly,  the  venerable  Eastern  Church  imposes  no  subscrip¬ 
tion  on  its  ordained  priests,  either  in  the  ancient  Patriarchate  or 
in  the  branch  which  subsists  under  the  imperial  authority  of 
Russia ;  the  Moravian  Church  none  whatever.  In  the  Pro¬ 
testant  National  Churches  on  the  Continent  the  growing 
practice  for  more  than  a  century  has  been  to  forego  subscrip¬ 
tion  altogether.  In  the  Calvinistic  and  Reformed  Churches 
especially,  where  subscription  and  compulsory  adherence  to 
formularies  was  once  the  most  stringently  enforced,  a  natural 
and  perhaps  an  extreme  reaction  has  introduced  the  largest 
liberty.  In  Geneva,  and  most  of  the  Swiss  Caiitons,  and  in 
some  Protestant  States  of  Germany  (not  to  speak  of  the  French 
Church  also),  subscri|>tion  is  entirely  abolished  —  ordained 
ministers  merely  engaging  to  teach  their  flocks  faithfully  out 
of  the  Word  of  God;  though  the  National  Confessions  remain 
for  the  most  part  as  acknowledged  and  ’  venerated  standards 
of  doctrine.  In  Holland,  if  matters  have  not  been  carried 
quite  so  far,  yet  Arminians  are  once  more  enabled  to  take 
their  place  in  the  Church  of  Grotius  and  of  Barneveldt.  In  the 
Lutheran  Churches,  where  a  freer  spirit  has  all  along  prevailed, 
as  in  Prussia  and  other  German  States,  and  among  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  nations,  the  ancient  Confessions  retain  a  more  formal 
and  acknowledged  authority ;  yet  it  is  not  so  much  by  sub¬ 
scription,  as  in  the  solemn  declarations  and  pledges  advanced  in 
the  Ordination  Service,  that  ministers  bind  themselves  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  doctrine,  and  teach  according  to  the  guidance  of  their 
Church.  Nor  in  any  of  these  required  declarations  have  we 
seen  anything  approaching  those  which  arc  enforced  by  the 
Church  of  England.  *  Indeed,  the  very  form  which  the  Augs¬ 
burg  Confession  takes  —  the  form  of  an  apologetical  rather  than 
a  dogmatical  statement  —  forbids  it  to  be  treated  as  the  Articles 
have  been  treated  in  England ;  and  even  the  Helvetic  is  mate¬ 
rially  qualifled  by  the  deferential  appeal  which  it  makes  to  the 
further  judgment  of  the  Scriptures. 

*  In  Sweden,  the  candidate  at  his  ordination  declares  ‘  that  he  will 
‘  be  faithful  to  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  as 
‘  expounded  by  the  Confessio  Augustana  and  the  Dccretum  Upsali- 
‘  ense.*  In  Prussia,  &c.,  that  he  ‘will  continue  faithfully  and  dili- 
‘  gently  in  that  interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture  which  is  carried  on 
‘  according  to  the  laws  of  language  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  unison  with 
‘  the  Confessions  of  the  Universal  Church,  and  with  the  Confessional 
‘  books  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  as  testimonies  of  the  fundamental 
‘  facts  and  fundamental  truths  of  our  Salvation,  and  as  types  of  sound 
‘  doctrine.’ 
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Our  last  observation  is  made  only  in  passing;  for  we  are 
not  comparing,  let  it  be  observed,  the  various  Confessions 
of  Protestant  Europe  one  with  another,  viewed  as  they  are 
in  themselves.  We  are  simply  speaking  of  the  terms  in 
which  assent  to  them  is  enforced.  Viewed  in  themselves  we 
believe  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  to  be  unsur¬ 
passed,  perhaps  unequalled,  by  any;  certainly  they  have  a 
marked  superiority  to^  some  in  wisdom  and  moderation  and 
comprehensiveness.  Open  as  they  may  be  to  correction  in 
sundry  points,  after  three  centuries  of  trial  and  experience 
—  centuries,  too,  not  barren  of  progress  in  biblical  criticism  and 
mental  philosophy, —  still  they  commend  themselves  on  the 
whole  with  marvellous  success  to  the  judgment  of  the  general 
Christian  mind.  But  while  thus  admiring  the  wisdom  of  the 
framers  of  the  Articles,  are  we  to  be  forbidden  to  point  to  tliat 
wisdom  also  as  teaching  us  best  how  we  ought  to  use  them? 
Are  we  to  set  aside  the  intentions  of  those  who  drew  them 
up  at  the  bidding  of  those  who  employed  them  chiefly  as  in¬ 
struments  of  party  w'arfare?  Not  contented  with  receiving 
them  as  the  best  and  truest  summary  of  Christian  doctrine 
extant,  arc  we  to  insist  *  that  all  and  everything  contained  in 
*  them  ’  (including  by  the  terms  of  the  expression  statements 
metaphysical,  historical,  political,  expository,  no  less  than  doc¬ 
trinal),  must  be  pronounced  ‘  agreeable  to  the  Word  of 
‘  God’? 

We  have  often  found  that  the  point  upon  which  we  are  dwell¬ 
ing  now,  that  of  the  tertns  in  which  subscription  is  enforced,  is 
thought  to  be  of  little  consequence  by  ordinary  persons.  With 
them  subscription  is  subscription,  whatever  be  the  form  adopted. 
They  regard  such  objections  as  we  are  urging  now  as  mere 
hair-splitting  —  subtle  distinctions  without  a  difference.  But 
critics  of  this  sort  (whatever  amount  of  rough  common  sense  they 
may  justly  claim)  have  little  notion  of  the  difficulties  felt  by 
minds  more  delicately  constituted,  in  giving  a  pledge  of  such 
grave  moment  as  this.  Thoughtful,  conscientious,  truth-loving 
men,  and  this  at  a  time  when  conscience  is  stimulated  to  the 
utmost,  shrink  from  committing  themselves  to  more  than  they 
can  unhesitatingly  believe  and  assert  Is  it  just  to  treat  such 
scruples  as  unnecessary  and  overstrained  ?  Is  it  wise  and  well 
to  wish  that  at  such  solemn  moments  conscience  should  be  less 
tender,  the  love  of  truth  less  sensitive  ? 

We  have  endeavoured  now  to  trace  both  the  origin  and  the 
results  of  the  severe  restrictions  against  which  we  protest.  It 
remains  to  touch  briefly  on  the  remedy.  For  our  own  part  we 
do  not  desire  to  see  all  subscription  to  the  Articles  abolished. 
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We  think  it  would  be  neither  wise  in  itself,  nor  aceordant  with 
the  general  feeling  of  the  nation,  to  follow  the  example  of  those 
Protestant  Churehes  whieh  merely  exact  a  pledge  from  their 
ministers  that  they  will  preach  the  truth  out  of  the  Scriptures, 
or  will  follow  the  doctrines  of  the  authorised  standard  ‘  so  far  as 
*  it  is  consistent  with  the  word  of  God.’  We  deeply  appreciate 
the  wisdom  of  Burke’s  remarks  on  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
a  definite  standard  of  faith  in  an  organised  Christian  community, 
and  the  inadequacy  of  the  Scriptures  to  answer  a  purpose  which 
they  were  never  intended  to  meet.  We  are  not  recommending 
the  removal  of  the  ancient  landmarks,  or  a  venturous  embarca- 
tion  on  an  unknown  sea.  We  are  but  pleading  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  ancient  usage  of  the  Keformed  Church  of  England — 
the  return  to  that  point  of  departure  from  the  Church  of  Rome 
which  was  reached  before  party  passion  gave  a  disastrous  incli¬ 
nation  to  the  course.  The  actual  practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
modified  necessarily  and  almost  ipso  facto  by  its  transference  to 
Protestant  uses,  seems  to  guide  us  to  the  only  method  which  is  at 
once  Catholic,  and  reasonable,  and  secure.  For  what  more  can 
be  desired  of  an  accredited  minister,  found,  upon  examination, 
to  be  duly  qualified  for  his  office,  than  that  he  should  subscribe 
deferentially  to  the  Articles,  promising  at  the  same  time  confor¬ 
mity  to  the  ordinances,  and  obedience  to  the  rulers,  of  the 
Church  he  serves?  Such  a  profession  of  allegiance  would  raise 
no  such  scruples  as  we  have  been  speaking  of  in  the  minds  of 
conscientious  men.  The  most  truth-loving,  the  most  indepen¬ 
dent  could  give  in  his  adherence  on  these  terms  to  the  Church 
of  his  choice,  without  loss  of  self-respect  or  abdication  of  his 
rightful  liberty.  Assuming  him  to  be  truly  and  heartily  at  one 
with  the  main  principles  of  that  Church  (and  it  is  only  such  a 
case  as  this  that  we  are  contemplating  throughout),  he  will 
gladly  bind  himself  to  defer  to  its  authority  in  minor  points  of 
opinion,  checking  even  his  thoughts  (so  far  as  thought  is  capable 
of  such  control)  by  the  recollection  of  a  higher  and  wiser  judg¬ 
ment  ;  and  tempering  his  words,  and  regulating  his  ministerial 
teaching  by  reference  to  the  standard  which  both  he  and  his 
people  venerate.  Deference  to  this  exteqt  (and  if  at  any  time 
such  deference  can  be  felt  no  longer,  then  the  ministerial  charac¬ 
ter  must  be  surrendered)  can  be  yielded  without  any  loss  of 
mental  freedom,  or  abandonment  of  the  honest  search  for  truth. 
And  if  in  some  respects  a  minister  should  find  that  the  Church 
to  which  he  belongs,  needs  (as  he  believes)  some  further  reform 
either  in  practice  or  in  doctrine,  is  he  to  be  debarred  from  utter¬ 
ing  his  convictions,  so  long  as  this  is  done  with  modesty  and 
forbearance,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  his  ministerial  position  ? 
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Ought  he,  as  a  Christian  among  Christian  brethren,  to  be  for¬ 
bidden  to  ‘  speak  the  truth  in  love :  ’  or,  as  a  member  of  a  free 
society,  to  be  denied  the  privilege  of  advocating  progress?  We 
think  neither.  We  think  that  a  Church  sinks  itself  at  once  to 
the  level  of  a  sect,  if  it  binds  itself  irrevocably  to  a  system 
devised  by  human  thought,  imposing  this  as  the  condition  of 
communion,  whether  upon  its  laity  or  its  clergy, — if  it  treats 
the  introduction  of  fresh  light  as  a  crime,  or  the  suggestion  of 
improvement  as  treason.  The  true  Catholic  Church,  while  in¬ 
heriting  the  wholesome  doctrine  and  the  rich  experience  of  the 
past,  inherits  no  less  the  never-failing  hope  of  the  future.  And 
we  are  sure  that  if  the  clergy  were  less  bound  to  the  letter  of 
the  past,  their  words  Avould  have  more  weight  with  the  laity, 
both  as  teachers  and  as  spiritual  guides. 

How  then  should  we  propose  to  modify  the  present  form  of 
ministerial  subscription  ? 

If  we  hesitate  to  answer  this  question  more  definitely  than  we 
have  done  already,  it  is  simply  because  we  feel  that  it  needs  the 
co-operation  of  many  minds  to  decide  on  the  most  unobjection¬ 
able  form,  w’hile  we  are  satisfied  also  that  the  decision  would 
not  be  a  difficult  one,  if  only  the  principle  which  we  contend 
for  were  admitted.  Lord  Ebury’s  proposal  does  but  relieve 
ministers  of  their  unqualified  adhesion  to  the  Prayer-book ;  and 
though  we  regard  this  as  by  far  the  greatest  grievance  among 
existing  obligations,  we  cannot  by  any  means  consider  it  as  the 
only  one.  We  would  gladly  see  something  more  attempted  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  Church  and  the  Legislature.  The  forms 
which  have  already  been  proposed  by  distinguished  statesmen 
and  prelates,  not  without  the  advice  and  concurrence  of  the  Non¬ 
conformists  of  their  own  day,  would  facilitate  further  consulta¬ 
tion  now'.  Each  and  all  of  them  are  in  great  measure  free  from 
the  objections  which  attach  to  the  present  forms.  We  quote 
from  Mr.  Mountfield’s  pamphlet:  — 

‘  It  may  interest  my  readers  to  compare  the  declarations  which 
have  been  proposed  as  substitutes  for  the  subscriptions,  &c.  at  pre¬ 
sent  required  of  the  clergy.  Through  the  courtesy  of  one  of  the 
Peers  1  have  obtained  a  copy  of  l.ord  Nottingham’s  Bill  (1689). 
The  declaration  there  proposed  is  as  follows :  “  I,  A.  B.,  do  submit 
“  to  the  present  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England.  I  acknow- 
“  ledge  that  the  doctrine  of  it  contains  in  it  all  things  necessary  to 
“  salvation  ;  and  I  will  conform  myself  to  the  worship  and  the  go- 
“  vernment  tliereof  as  established  by  law,  and  I  solemnly  promise  in 
“  the  exercise  of  my  ministry  to  preach  and  practise  according  there- 
“  unto.”  Tillotson  proposed  the  following  :  “  I,  A.  B.,  do  submit  to 
“  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship  of  the  Church  of  England,  as 
“  it  shall  be  [is]  established  by  law  ;  and  promise  to  teach  and  prac- 
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“  tise  accordingly.”  (Birch’s  Life  of  Tillotson,  p.  169.)  The  de¬ 
claration  proposed  by  Bishop  Wilkins,  or  Sir  Matthew  Hale  (1668),  is 
as  follows :  “  I,  A.  B.,  do  hereby  profess  and  declare  that  I  do  approve 
“  the  doctrines,  worship,  and  government  established  in  the  Church 
“  of  England,  as  containing  all  things  necessary  to  salvation ;  and 
“  that  I  will  not  endeavour,  by  myself  or  any  otlier,  directly  or  indi- 
“  rectly,  to  bring  in  any  doctrine  contrary  to  that  which  is  so  estab- 
“  lished  :  and  1  do  hereby  promise,  that  1  will  continue  in  the  com- 
“  munion  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  will  not  do  anything  to  dis- 
“  turb  the  peace  thereof.”  ’  {Mountjield,  p.  95.) 

Of  these  proposed  forms  that  of  Archbishop  Tillotson  seems 
to  us  the  best  ns  tvell  as  the  simplest,  though  we  should  be 
quite  willing,  for  our  part,  to  sec  some  stronger  term  of  ap¬ 
proval  admitted  into  it.  And  let  those  who  are  disposed  to 
object  to  any  such  declaration  as  insufficient  remember  that  the 
candidates  for  the  ministry  of  whom  it  w’ould  be  required  would 
be  only  such  as  had  already  satisjied  the  bishop  by  the  examina¬ 
tion  they  had  undergone,  the  testimonials  they  had  procured, 
and  the  production  of  such  other  securities  as  the  Church  of 
England  requires  in  those  who  offer  themselves  for  ordination ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  solemn  answers  and  engagements  embodied 
in  the  Ordination  Service.  If  all  these  precautions  fail,  what  ad¬ 
ditional  safety  can  be  ensured  by  the  imposition  of  a  test  which 
of  itself  excludes  none  but  the  sincerely  conscientious  ? 

We  will  linger  no  more  over  this  subject.  But  let  one  more 
remark  be  made,  in  conclusion,  on  the  difficulties  which  are  ap¬ 
prehended  in  devising  a  new  form  of  subscription  to  the  Articles, 
should  matters  ever  happily  be  brought  to  so  advanced  a  stage  as 
that.  If  it  should  appear  impossible  after  long  discussion  to 
bring  contending  parties  to  an  agreement  upon  this  point,  let  it 
be  remembered  how  easy  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  offered 
by  a  mere  recurrence  to  the  original  practice  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  a  practice  which  was  thought  sufficient  by  the  law 
(even  when  it  was  enforced  at  all)  as  late  as  the  year  1583,  or 
more  properly  speaking  the  year  1604, — a  statement  in  writing 
of  the  simple  fact  that  the  person  whose  hand  is  set  to  the 
document  ‘  assents  and  subscribes’  to  the  Articles  of  the  Church. 


Ao.  CCXXXV.  will  be  published  in  July. 
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Henry  VI.,  299 — Clarence,  301 — the  Protectorship,  305  —  Hast¬ 
ings,  306 — Richard’s  mode  of  ascending  the  throne,  307 — murder 
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of  bis  nephews,  309  —  his  administration,  309  —  Buckingham’s 
rebellion,  311 — Cibber’s  Richard,  313 — Bosworth  Field,  316 — 
Shakespeare’s  representation  of  the  battle,  317  —  Richard  and 
Richmond,  319 — Richard’s  personal  appearance,  321. 

Hoyle,  Dr.  Forbes,  his  Culture  and  Commerce  of  Cotton  in  India, 
reviewed,  478  ;  his  Reviews  of  the  measures  adopted  in  India  for 
the  improved  Culture  of  Cotton,  reviewed,  478. 

S 

Saint- Hilaire,  J.  Barthelemy,  his  Le  Bouddha  et  sa  Religion,  re¬ 
viewed,  379. 

Scott,  G.  G.,  his  Gleanings  from  Westminster  Abbey,  reviewed,  541. 

Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland,  reviewed,  541. 

Sewell,  W.  G.,  his  Ordeal  of  Free  Labour  in  the  British  West  Indies, 
reviewed,  1. 

Stewart,  Sir  C.,  Life  of,  by  Sir  A.  Alison,  reviewed,  537. 

Subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  577 — examination  of  our 
subject,  581 — Cranmer  and  Edward  VI.,  582 — first  Act  of  Uni¬ 
formity,  583 — Articles  of  Religion,  584 — second  Act  of  Uniformity, 
586 — proceedings  of  Convocation,  587  —  Whitgift’s  Orders  to  the 
Church,  590 — Canons  of  1604,  595 — form  of  subscription,  596 
— Charles’s  Act  of  Uniformity,  599 — stringency  of  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  subscription,  601 — subscription  to  the  Articles,  603  — 
declarations  proposed  as  substitutes  for  subscriptions,  607. 


Twiss,  Dr.  Travers,  his  Law  of  Nations  considered  as  Independent 
Political  Communities,  reviewed,  258. 

W 

IVatson,  J.  F.,  bis  Growth  of  Cotton  in  India,  review’ed,  478. 

Wrecks,  Life-boats,  and  Lighthouses,  153 — Wreck  Register,  154 — 
colliers,  158 — collisions,  159 — Mercantile  Marine  Fund,  160 — 
National  Life-Boat  Institution,  162 — recommendations  of,  165 — 
causes  of  shipwreck,  167 — preventives,  168 — lighthouses  and 
buoys,  169  —  complication  and  confused  action  of  the  present 
system,  175 — plan  of  Commissioners,  176  —  details  of  lighthouse 
illumination,  178  —  electric  lights,  180  —  expense  of  construction 
and  maintenance,  181 — floating  lights,  182 — buoys  and  beacons, 
183. 
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